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ADVERTISEMENT. 



1 HE attention which^ in this volume^ has been con- 
sidered requisite for illustration of the classical coun- 
tries of Italy and Greece, has occasioned a greater 
compression, than otherwise would have been adopt- 
ed, of the materials for the remaining 'emntries. 
The " Conversations on Eminent Travellers'* contain 
a further account of Greece, in Sir George Wheler's 
travels; of France, Switzerland and Italy, in Dn 
Moore's travels ; and of Spain, in Mr. Swinburne's 
journey, through these several countries. 

The vignette represents the Choragic Monument 
of Lysicrates, or Lantern of Demosthenes, as it is 
usually called. This relic of antiquity, inserted from 
a print in Mr. Dodwell's Tour through Greece, is 
described in page 230. 

Charlotte Street, Bloomsbury, 
London, May 1, 1821. 
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-ttfUROPfi IS the smallest but by &r the most important 
quarter of the globe. It maiotaios over every other 
part of the world an undoubted preeminence. It fs 
the seat of literature, and is signally distinguished for 
tbe excellence of its government, its laws, and religion. 
In Europe the arts and sciences have been carried to a 
high degree of perfec|ion ; and the human intellect has 
advanced to the most splendid attainments. This quar* 
ter of the world is also distinguished by the general tem- 
perature of its climate, the fertility of its soil, and the 
abundance of its useful productions ; its surface is varied 
with plains, mountains, rivers and seas ; the latter of 
which serve fapth to check the progress of despotism 
and to facililftte a commercial intercourse of the differ* 
ent nations and states. No equal portion of the globe 
has so many and such extensive inland seas as this. Of 
these the most important is the Mediterranean, two 
thousand miles in length, and environed by Spain, 
France, Italy, Turkey, Syria, and Africa. On the 
northern side of the Mediterranean are two gulfs, those 
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2 EUROPE IN GENERAL. 

of Venice and the Archipelago. From the latter, a 
strait called the Dardanelles (anciently the Hellespont) 
conducts to the Sea of Marmora ; whence the strait of 
Constantinople leads to the Black Sea. Another strait 
connects the latter with the Sea of Azof. Next to the 
Mediterranean, in extent and importance, is the Baltic. 
This is connected with the northern ocean hy three 
straits, called the Sound, and the Great and Little Belt. 
On the northern side of the Baltic is the Gulf of Both- 
nia, and on the eastern side is the Gulf of Finland. 
The White Sea constitutes one of the northern bounda- 
ries of Russia. 

The principal European states are Russia, Austria, 
France, Great Britain, Prussia, Spain, Portugal, the 
Netherlands, Sweden and Norway, Denmark,, and Tur- 
key. But besides these, there are the Ecclesiastical 
states, and the states of Naples, Saxony, Hanover, Ba- 
varia, Switzerland, Sardinia, Tuscany, and Parma. 

Thro\ighout the whole of this quarter of the globe, 
except in Turkey, the Christian religion is professed ; 
and the prevalence of this religion has been signaHy 
favourable to the extension of knowledge, industry, and 
civilization. In Russia the tenets of the Greek church 
prevail; in Austria, France, Spain, Portugal, Bavaria, 
and all the states of Italy, the Catholic religion is esta- 
blished ; and in Great Britain, Prussia, the Netherlands, 
Sweden and Denmark the inhabitants are chiefly Pro- 
testants. 

The population of Europe has been estimated at not 
more than one hundred and fifty millions ; whilst that 
of China only, is said to exceed this amount. It has 
been asserted that Europe was anciently more populous 
than it now is; but this cannot have been the case; 
for the abolition of feudal wars, the extirpation of sla- 
very, and the improvenfents which have gradually been 
taking place in agriculture, must have tended to the in- 
crease of its population. 

There are in^this quarter of the world several con- 
siderable islands y of these, the largest are Great Britain, 
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Ireland, and Iceland in the Atlantic Ocean; Zealand 
and Fuaen in the Baltic; and Sardinia, Corsica, Sicily, 
Candia, Majorca, Minorca, Malta and Ivica in the Medi- 
terranean. The principal chains of mountains are the 
Alps, between France, Switserland and Italy; the Py- 
renees, between France and Spain; the Apenines in 
Italy ; the Carpathian mountains in Hungary ; and the 
extensive ridge which separates Norway from Sweden. 
The most remarkable lakes are those of Onega, and 
Ladoga, in Russia ; Geneva and Constance, in Switzer- 
land ; and Maggoire, Como, and Garda, in the northern 
part of Italy. The most extensive rivers are the VoIga« 
the Don, and the Dwina, in Russia; the Dnieper, on the 
eastern border of Poland ; the Danube, .between Hun< 
gary and European Turkey ; the Rhine and the Elbe, 
in Germany ; the Rhone, in France ; and the Tagus, in 
Spain and Portugal. 

In describing this quarter of the globe we shall begin 
with 

FRANCE. ' 

THIS9 one of the most compact and most powerful 
kingdoms in the world, had, anciently, the denomina- 
tion of Transalpine Gaul, or of Gaul beyond the Alps; 
a denomination which the Romans adopted for the pur- 
pose of disti/iguishing it from Cisalpine Gaul, or Gaul 
on the Italian 'side of the Alps. . After the destruction 
of the Roman empire, it was invaded, plundered, and 
conquered by the Franks, a nation originally Germans, 
who inhabited the districts between the Rhine and the 
Weser. They assumed the appellation of Franks, or 
''Freemen," from having opposed themselves to the 
Roman power, and having aided in the final subjection 
of the Roman people ; and it was from them that the 
country obtaiiied its present name. 

For many centuries the govermnent of France was a 
monarchy ; but, about the year 17d3, the people rose 
in rebellion, beheaded their king, and established a re- 
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public* This was terminated by the usurpation of so- 
vereign power by Napofeon Buonaparte, a native of 
Corsica^ who caused himself to be declared emperor of 
France. During the time of the republic, and under 
the government of Buonaparte, the boundaries of tfae 
country were considerably extended; but, since tfae 
final defeat of the usurper, and the restoration of the 
line of ancient monarchs, nearly the former boundaries 
have been restored. This country now reaches from 
Spain to the Netherlands ; and from the Atlantic Ocean, 
to the countries of Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. 
France has an extensive coast, and many excellent har- 
bours. It has also the advantage of being watered by 
several rivers, paticularly the Rhone, the Seine, the 
Loire, and the Garonne. 

The general surface of the country is level, or diver- 
sified only with hills and gentle eminences. But on its 
southern border are the Pyrennees, and on the east the 
Alps ; and the grand chain of the Cevennes extends 
from north to south and south-west, on the right banks 
of the Saone and the Rhine. The soil is, for the most 
part, fertile and productive; but, in some of the dis- 
tricts, there are extensive forests, and tracts of barren 
land. This country yields an abundance of grain, wine, 
oil, fruit, roots, and silk. Most of the provinces 
abound in vineyards. The wine of Champagne is reck- 
oned the best; and that of Burgundy is distinguished 
by its fine colour and pleasant taste. The wines of Or- 
leans and Angers are delicate, but strong. The vicinity 
of Bourdeaux, and the lower parts of Gascoyne, produce 
Vin de Grave and other excellent wines. Pontac is 
made in Guienne; and Muscadel and Frontiniac are 
the delicious productions of Languedoc. 

The commercial productions of France are chiefly 
corn, wine, and brandy ; porcelain, lace, cambric, silk, 
woollen cloths, and glass; coal has been discovered in 
some parts of the country, but it has not been in gene- 
ral adopted as fuel. The principal fuel is wood ; and 
in Paris, and other large cities, the buildings are not 
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blacked by the smoke as they are in the principal towns 
of England. There are, in Franice, mines of copper, iron, 
and other valuable metals. The chief towns in which 
siiks are manufectured, are Tours and Lyons. Rouen, 
in consequence of its extensive cotton manu&ctories, 
has been styled the Manchester of France. In Bretagne 
there are numerous manufactoriesiof thread and linen. 
Cambrics, gauzes, and lace, to a great amount^ are made 
io the northern towns, adjacent to the Netherlands. 
Most of the internal trade of France, is carried on by na- 
vigable rivers and canals; of the latter, the most famous 
is the canal of Languedoc, which extends from the 
Mediterranean Sea to the river Garonne, and theuce 
to the Atlantic Ocean, a distance of nearly one hundred 
and eighty miles. 

The roads in France are generally spacious, straight, 
and paved ; and many of them are planted along the 
sides with trees, particularly with apple and pear trees, 
chesnat, walnut, and mulberry trees. Travelling is here 
coQdocted under the immediate regulation of the go- 
vernment ; the post houses are not inns as in England, 
l^t are merely places at which post horses are kept: 
tile rates of posting are settled by the law. 

The climate is, in general, mild, temperate, and 
healthy. In the southern provinces, the weather, during 
summer, is hot, and in the northern provinces, during 
winter, it is intensely cold. Around Brest and Morlaix 
nio ialls almost incessantly; and the people are said to 
^ so much habituated to wet, that dry seasons are pre- 
judicial to their health. The central provinces have in 
general a delightful climate, but are subject to violent 
storms of rain and hail. Through the whole year the 
weather is more clear and settled than in England ; and 
l^e atmosphere is less frequently obscured by fogs than 
It is with us. The air is light,4)ure, and elastic. During 
uie spring there is a continuance of such weather as is 
|een in England about the middle of May. The great 
beats are from the middle of July to the middle of 
August. The chief dbadvantages of the south of 
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France, are the multitude of insects which swarm there. 
Flies, iu particular, are cSLcessively troublesome in the 
olive districts: they not only bite, sting, anjdhurt^ but 
they buzz, tease, and worry. The mouth, eyes, and 
nose, are filled with them: they swarm upon every 
thing eatable, and render eating extremely uncomfort- 
able. 

The French people are, in general, lively, polite, 
witty, amiable, and brave; but they are vain-glorious, 
niconstant, and volatile. To persons of sentiment their 
politeness often appears absurd; and a complaisance 
bordering on officiousness, pervades all ranks. They 
also abound in compliment; whence, by persons unac- 
customed to their manners, they have sometimes been 
taxed with insincerity. The French, beyond all other 
people, are the creatures of society : by it their manners 
and sentiments are fashioned, and in it are centred 
their chief pleasures and gratifications. 

Narrative of a Journey from Calais to Paris, 

The English traveller, about to make an excursion into 
France, usually proceeds from Dover to Calais* After 
having undergone, for a few hours, the miseries of a 
packet, perhaps in a suffocating cabin, and surrounded by 
sea-sick passengers, he is landed on the pier of Calais* 
Here he is beset by a crowd of men, women, and boys, 
who eagerly importune to be employed in conveying his 
luggage, and who anxiously present him with cards of 
address to the different hotels. 

When on shore, the first operation he undergoes is 
that of being searched, to ascertain whether he has any 
contraband goods concealed about his person, or in his 
small parcels. For this purpose he is conducted to a 
miserable hovel on the quay. Few ceremonies are more 
annoying or more irksome to the inhabitant of a free 
country than this. As soon, however, as it is terminated 
the traveller is dismissed, and permitted to proceed to 
his hotel. 
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Oil passing the drawbridge, and entering the gate of 
the town, he will probably^ecoUect that the present 
fortifications of Calais were erected by the English, 
who obtained possession of this place in the reign of 
Edward the Thirds and who occupied it more than two 
hundred years afterwards. Every one is acquainted 
with the particulars of the siege, and with the dignified 
and patriotic conduct of Eustace de Saint Pierre, who, 
with five other citizens, came to Edward to present 
him with the keys of their city, and implore him to 
spare the lives of the inhabitants. The fortifications 
are now in good repair; but the place is at present 
chiefly indebted for its strength to its situation, in the 
midst of a morass, which at the approach of an enemy, 
may at any time be overflowed. 

The town of Calais has nothing to distinguish it from 
most other provincial towns of France. The streets 
are narrow, and irregular ; the pavement is bad, and 
the houses, though built of stone, have a noean and 
dirty appearance. The cathedral is a handsome Gothic 
edifice, ornamented with many paintings by eminent 
masters. The market-place is spacious, and, on Satur- 
days, is much thronged by peasantry from the sur- 
rounding villages. Provisions are much cheaper here 
than in England. A couple of fowls may be purchased 
for about half-a-crown English ; a brace of partridges, 
or a bare, for fifteen pence; and beef or mutton for 
about five-pence per pound. No object in Calais is so 
interesting as the pier ; and this chiefly from the bustle 
occasioned by the arrival and departure of travellei^s. 
At low water the harbour is dry. 

A person unaccustomed to travelling in France will 
be much amused witli the appearance of the carriages. 
Their construction is peculiarly rude, and instead of 
leather harness, the horses are usually yoked by means 
of ropes. The diligences, or stage coaches, will in par- 
ticular attract his attention. These are of immense 
size, apd seem to be loaded almost as heavily as our 
stage waggons. To prevent the luggage at the top from 
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being wetted by rain, it is sometimes covered by a 
thatching of straw. The number of passengers which 
these comprehensive vehicles accommodate is six, eis^ht^ 
or ten within, and three on a seat in front, defended by 
leatlier curtains, and called the cabriolet. 

The usual route from Calais to Paris is through Boa- 
logue, a considerable town on the sea-coast, about 
twenty-one miles distant. The intervening country is, 
in general, unenclosed, dreary, and uninteresting. The 
upper town of Boulogne is surrounded by an ancient 
wall, which, like that of Calais, was erected by the 
English : and the lower town lies round the harbour. 
It was here that Buonaparte constructed an immense 
flotilla, by means of which, in the year 1805, he pro- 
jected the invasion of England. On the most elevated 
part of the chflF, at the distance of about a mile from 
the upper town, this extraordinary man began to erect 
a inarble column of vast magnitude, as a monument, to 
commemorate his victories over the English ; but only a 
small part of it was completed. 

From Boulogne the traveller proceeds to Montreuii^ 
a town situated on an eminence, strongly fortified, and 
accessible only by two gates, one towards Boulogne, 
and the other on the side of Abbeville. He passes 
drawbridges, both on entering and leaving the place. 
Few towns of its size and importance exhibit a greater 
appearance of poverty than this. The houses are 
gloomy, and all the streets, except the main street, are 
narrow and dirty. There is, however, one oliiject in this 
town which attracts and deserves universal admiration. 
This is the ancient church of N6tre Dame, a ruin beauti- 
ful beyond description. The columns which remain are 
noble specimens of Gothic architecture, and have their 
capitals and carving peculiarly rich. This magnificent 
edifice was destroyed in the early part of the French 
Revolution by the madness and ungovernable fury of the 
revolutionary fanatics. 

Not far from Montreuil are two villages, femous in 
English history ; namely, Agineourt and Crt^. The 
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former 19 a few miles east of Montreuil ; and was the 
scene of the well-known victory obtained over the 
French, in 1415, by Henry the Fifth. Near .the latter 
the French were defeated, by Edward the Third and 
the Black Prince. It is situated at a little distance 
enst of the road leading to AbbeviHe. The wood of 
Cre^y, in the midst of a dull expanse of open country, is 
mible from the road. 

Abbeviile, environed by walls and fortifications, is an 
ill built manufacturing town, having prooked, narrow, 
and ill-paved streets. The number of its inhabitants is 
said to exceed twenty thousand ; and the manufactories 
for which it is celebrated, are chiefly of woollen cloth 
and carpets. The most interesting object which it 
contains is a collegiate church, with two towers, dedi* 
cated to St. Wilfrid. This splendid edifice is orna- 
mented in the most lavish style of Gothic splendour ; 
with innumerable niches and statues, and an abundance 
of carving and fret-work. 

From Abbeville there are two roads to Paris: one 
through Beauvais, and the other through Amiens. The 
traveller, on arriving at Amiens, finds it a large city, 
containing nearly forty thousand inhabitants, and having 
baildings of a better appearance than those in most of 
the French towns. It is walled round ; and its ram- 
parts, which are about three miles in circuit, constitute 
a (avourite promenade for the inhabitsfnts. In the year 
1597, during a contest between France and Spain, 
Amieos, was surprised and taken by the Spaniards in a 
very singular manner. A party of Spanish soldiers, 
disgubed like peasants, conducted a cart loaded with 
nuts to one of the gates, and let a bag full of them fall. 
The sentinels, amused with the apparent accident, 
eagerly scrambled for the nuts ; and, while they were 
thus occupied, the enemy, in a body, rushed into the 
place and obtained possession of it. 

Amiens suffered considerably by the late war with 
the English, but it still retained an extensive trade, 
particularly in silk and woollen goods. This place, 
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during the war, had many foreign residents, some of 
them English. The latter, however, knowing that they 
were constantly watched by the French government, 
and its spies^ Hved as much as possible in public ; and 
in their balls, dimiers, and other entertainments, always 
contrived to have, amongst their company, a due mix- 
ture of French visitants. 

Provisions are here remarkably cheap : mutton and 
beef are not more than threepence per pound, and fowls 
and ducks seldom exceed two shillings a couple. It 
was at Amiens that, in the year 1802, was signed a treaty 
of peace between Great Britain and France. 

The cathedral of this place is a splendid Gothic 
edifice, beautifully proportioned, and elegantly orna- 
mented. It was erected by the English, during the 
early part of the reign of Henry the Sixth, whilst we 
were in possession of Picardy. 

Colonel Pinkniey, an American officer, who visited 
France in the year 1807, was at Amiens during the 
faip, " The multitude of people, assembled from every 
part of the province, gave him (be says) an opportunity 
of seeing the national costume of the peasantry. The 
habits of the men did not, however, appear to him so 
various, or so novel, as those of the women. The 
greater number of tlie former had three-cocked hats, 
some of straw, some of pasteboard, and some of beaver ; 
jackets, red, yellow and blue, and breeches of similar 
fancy colours. The women were dressed in a variety, 
both of shape and colour, which defies all description. 
When seen from a distance, the sun, shining on the 
various colours, ^ave them the appearance of so many 
flowers. 

" There were two streets completely filled with 
bootlts; and the market-place was occupied with shows 
and temporary theatres. He observed, however, two 
or three peculiar national amusements ^ one of them 
called Mats de Cocagne, and the other Mats de Beau- 
pr6. The Mats de Cocagne are lofty poles, some of 
them thirty feet in height, and well greased. At the 
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top of them is suspended by a string, a watcb, a shirt, 
or similar articles, which become the prize of the for- 
tunate adventurer who can ascend and reach them. 
A few sous are paid to the proprietor of the mat, for 
the chance of gaining the prize: it is therefore, the' 
fault of the proprietor, if the mat be not so well greased 
as to render the ascent of it almost impossible. Colonel 
Pinkney saw many fruitless attempts made. One fellow 
had nearly gained the top, and was within reach of the 
prize : he stretched out his hand to take it, and having, 
by this act, diminished his hold, he came down with a 
frightful rapidity^ The crowd laughed; and another 
adventurer, nothing dismayed, succeeded him in the 
attempt, and in the failure. The prize, however, was 
at teogth obtained ; but the adventurer had not much 
cause to congratulate himself on his success. His 
descent was so rapid as to cause the blood to gush out 
from his mouth and nose : and for some time, at least, 
to deter the multitude from repeating the sport. 

*' The Mats de Beauwr^ are on the same principle : 
they are soaped poles, but laid horizontally, and very 
high from the ground. At the further extremity of 
them are similar prizes, which are gained on somewhat 
similar conditions : the men are to walk over, and the 
women to scramble over them in any manner they deem 
best. To break the violence of the fall, the ground 
immediately under the poles is thickly laid with straw. 
Several women, and innumerable girls, made an attempt 
to gain the prizes at these Mats de Beaupr6, and, in 
the course of their efforts, they Bad some tumbles, 
which much delighted the mob. 

" The chief employment, however, of the multitude, 
seemed to be dancing. Several scaffolds, with benches 
rising one above another, were erected in every part of 
the town. These were the orchestras, and they ap- 
peared to be supported by the voluntary contributions 
of the companies which danced. A subscription was 
made after every dance, and each man paid a sous* 
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Tlie daiicing was excellent; and the music*by no means 
contemptible. 

** The shows were much of the same kind as those at 
Bartholomew fair, in London. The mountebanks and 
inerry-andrews appeared, however, more dexterous and 
more humorous. One of the former, seeing Colonel 
Pinkney, entreated the crowd to make way for him. 
The colonel turned his back and was going away, when 
the mountebank exclaimed, ' Nay, my good friend, do 
not mistake me. I have no intention to ask you for 
the money you owe to me for your last cure : you are 
welcome to it. I delight in doing good. I am suf- 
ficiently paid by your recovery. If, however, you 
choose to remember my young man' — the merry-andrew 
was here at the coloners side, and the latter deemed it 
most prudent to drop a few sous into his cap, and effect 
his escape. The crowd understood the jest and laughed 
heartily. One of them, of more decent appearance 
than the rest, made the colonel a pleasing apology, 
repeating, at the same time, a French proverb — that the 
pope and mountebank were above all law. 

" Among the commodities exhibited for sale. Colonel 
Pinkney was agreeably surprised to find two or more 
booths well supplied with English and French books ; 
and his surprise was still greater, to find that the former 
had many purchasers. He took up several of them, 
and foun.4 them to be English Gazetteers. Tours in 
England^ Wales, Scotland; Travels in America, Dic- 
tionaries, and Grammars. From some cause or other, 
the English seem in particular favour in and about 
Amiens. 

" There were other booths which excited less pleas- 
ing reflections. These were temporary gaming tables, 
the admission to which was from six to twelve sous. 
Colonel Pinkney had the curiosity to enter one of 
them: it was already full. One party was at eager 
play, and others were waiting to succeed them. He 
saw a decent young man take off and stake his neck- 
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eloth : the ^outh'was successful, and he had the uncom- 
mon fortitude to retire and play no more. There was 
another booth, of somewhat singular description, a 
temporary pawnbroker's shop ; and the man seemed to 
have a brisk trade. 

** The attention of Colonel Pinkney was peculiarly 
attracted by a marque, open on all sides, and having an 
elevated floor. A chair, covered with green velvet, was 
here placed, and occupied by a man of much apparent 
gravity. On inquiry, this person was ascertained to be 
the president, judge, or magistrate of the fair : be was 
elected by votes of the booth-holders, and he deter- 
mined all disputes on the spot : his authority was sup- 
ported by the police, and his sentence was enforced by 
the municipality. He was a portly man^ wore a three- 
cocked hat, and an old scarlet cloak, which had served 
the same purpose time out of mind.'' 

The town of Amiens is supplied with water by an 
engine, which the inhabitants consider as a most in- 
genious contrivance. Colonel Pinkney visited it; but 
he found in it nothing more than common, and said 
that the purpose would be answered better by pipes 
and a steam-engine. He remarks, that this contrivance 
excited one observation, which he afterwards frequently 
made — that the French, with all their parade of science 
and ostentation of institutions, are still a century 
behind England in practical knowledge. His tour in 
France at least taught him one lesson — never to be 
deceived by high-sounding names and pompous desig- 
nations. "1 have not (says he) visited their schools 
for nothing. The French talk: the English act. A 
steady plodding Englishman will build a house, while a 
Frenchman is la\ing down rules for it. There is more 
of this idle pedantry in France than in any country of 
the globe: every thing is done with science,— and 
nothing with knowledge.'' 

The situation of Amiens is peculiarly beautiful, and 
the surrounding country is in general highly cultivated. 
As soon, however, as the traveller, on his journey to- 
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wards Paris^ has passed this, he again enters upon 
widely extended districts of unenclosed land. The road 
is for the most part straight, without angles or curva- 
tures, and one league of it is an exact counterpart of 
another. Along the sides of the road are apple and 
pear trees. In the immediate vicinity of the towns and 
villages there are woods and enclosures ; and in some 
places extensive vineyards. The vines are trained on 
poles to the height of three or four feet ; and at a little 
distance the vineyards have much the appearance of 
hop grounds ; or extensive plantations of French beans. 

Near Clermont the beauty of the country is truly 
admirable. This town, an irregular and meanly built 
place^ stands on the summit of a steep hill almost sur- 
rounded with wood ; and some of the gardens^ in the 
higher part of it, command the most delightful pros- 
ectps imaginable. 

Fifteen miles beyond Clermont is Ckantilly, a town 
once famed for the magnificence of its palace and the 
splendour of its gardens. This was a favourite hunting- 
seat of the Montmorencies and the Cond6's; but it is 
now in ruins. In the early plart of the French Revolu- 
tion it was destroyed by an infuriated mob, which 
came from Paris for that purpose. The stabled only 
remain. These are on a magnificent scale, being six 
hundred feet in lengthy and forty feet high. In the 
centre is a lofty dome, having under it a fountain, which 
supplies a noble reservoir of marble. , This building 
was formerly divided into foilr hundred stalls; but 
these have lon^: been demolished. 

From Chantilly the road begins to indicate an ap- 
proach to the capital; but the English traveller will 
perceive a great difierence betwixt the approach to- 
wards Paris and that towards London. The carriages 
and passengers are very few in number compared with 
those along any of the roads around the British me- 
tropolis. 

Betwixt Chantilly and Paris is the town of S'^, I>enys, 
formerly celebrated for its abbey, a venerable Gothic 
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edifice, wliich, during- the revolution was reduced almost 
to ruins. The church of this abbey was the burial 
place of the ancient kings of France; but their tombs 
were plundered by the revolutionists, and their ashes 
were scattered to the winds. Buonaparte, however, 
caused the church to be repaired, the royal vaults to be 
cleared and improved, and the subterranean chapels to 
be re-established. 

St. Denys is not more than four miles from Paris; 
and the view of this city from the road is very pleasing. 
The hill of Montmartre, with its immerous windmills, 
constitutes the most conspicuous feature in the scene, 
and the gilded dome of the Hotel des Invalides, is pecu- 
liarly visible above the other edifices. 
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PARIS. 

A Description of Paris and its Inhabitants. From 
a visit to Paris in 1814, by John Scott. 

• 
The traveller, having passed the Barrier of Saint 
Denys, proceeds along the narrow and dirty Rue de 
Fauxbourg Saint Denys, This strieet is generally 
crowded with persons of the lower orders; and the 
singular costumes of these, and the lofty appearance of 
the houses on each side of the way, strongly excite 
his attention. Still advancing, he passes under the 
Porte Saint Denys. This is a fine massive piece of 
architecture, simply grand, which affords him a proof 
that he is entering a city where much attention has 
been devoted to external decoration, and also where tlie 
magnificence of the buildings has long been considered 
a favourite object of the care and. pride of the nation. 
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This structure, which is more proper] y» a triumphal 
arch than a gate of the city, was erected to the honour 
of the victories of Louis the Fourteenth. 

After the traveller has fixed his residence, one of the 
first objects of his attention will probably be the Baulc'^ 
varde. Here he will be forcibly struck by a mass of 
novelty. The Boulevarde extends round Paris, and 
was originally its boundary ; but the extension of the 
city, has, in many places, rendered it nearly central, 
particularly in the most fashionable and frequented 
quarters, namely, those nearest to the palaces and the 
Uieatres. It is, in fact, a superb street of great breadth, 
lined on each side with trees, between which and the 
houses, gravelled walks have been made for the foot 
passengers. The general effect here is very fine. The 
eye cannot reach to any termination of the Boulevarde ; 
and, in the distance, the trees appear to unite their 
branches in an arch, overshadowing, with their foliage, 
the burring groups of men and women, and horses, 
and carts, and carriages, that are perpetually moving 
to and fro beneath. 

The Boulevarde is interesting in strong contrasts, 
picturesque in inconsistencies, grand in size, and over- 
powering through animation. The houses rise to twice 
the height of ours ; they are of stone, and their archi- 
tecture is generally elaborate. Turn vour eyes which 
way you will they are met by broad n'onts, decorated 
with frieses, cornices, pillars, pilasters, and balconies, 
and rising to a height which to a stranger seems stupen- 
dous. The chimneys, as the end of a mass of build- 
ings presents itself, seem clustered turrets and battle- 
ments. The streets that open from the Boulevarde 
appear to dart into a peopled and swarming confusion : 
they promise, as it were, to lead to something, which, 
from their entrance cannot be foretold, instead of 
being, what all the principal streets are in London, self 
intimators, that they are lines of receptacles for trade 
and property, and regular domestic life. 

This character of the French streets arises from their 
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narrowness, as constrasted with the height of the mas- 
sive houses on each side, and other assemblages of fea- 
tures, which, in England, are seldom or never seen near 
each other. Thus a grand gateway would prepare the 
English visitor to look for the mansion of a family of 
laok ; but, in general, the courts to which such a gate- 
way leads, is filled with litter and dirt, the doors are 
open and filthy, and the persons who appear round them 
are ill dressed, and in every way unsuitable to such a 
maosion. Has then the house been deserted by its ori-* 
ginal magnificence, and fallen, in a ruined state, into the 
possession of the needy who herd in its dilapidated 
rooms ? No, not so exactly ; for a carriage waits to re- 
ceive the inmate of the first floor, a Marquis in an old 
coat, silk waistcoat, and a cross ; a cabriolet (or one horse 
chaise) is in attendance for the occupier of the second, a 
Colonel in a coloured waistcoat and a regimental coat ; 
from the third, a person walks down in a nondescript 
attire, which, however, indicates him to belong probably 
to the military class, although, perhaps at that moment 
neither his profession nor his rank could very easily 
be defined ; a milliner with a band box trips from the 
fourth floor, and some miserable dependant on the 
chances of the day, descends from the fifth. 

This. miscellaneous congregation is at present only 
alluded to to give an idea of that air of uncertainty and 
inconsistency which strikes the English visitor, in the 
aspect of the 'houses, and of the streets of Paris. He 
is surprised to find, when he first wishes tf> call on 
some of the most distinguished personages, in fiishion- 
able or political life, that he is taken to a street, which 
bears, to his eye, every mark of being exclusively de- 
voted to the poor and the vulgar, and the contrast be* 
tween this situation, selected for the abode of a mem- 
ber of the higher orders of society in Paris, and the 
places and squares woich they occupy in the English 
metropolis, afford him no favourable impression in be- 
half of the tasteful feelings, and orderly habits, of those 
among whom he has come. 
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Proceeding from the Boulevarde to the Tuilleries, 
the traveller will probably pass through the Place Fen-- 
dame. This is to be considered as one of the squares^ 
of whichi in comparison with London, there are very 
few in Paris; and it is sadiy deficient in that air of de- 
corous elegance and completeness, which is the result of 
a feeling for respectability and propriety of appearance, 
as well as for mere enjoyment. The Place Vendome has 
no pavement for promenades, but the houses- around it 
are uniform and grand in their architecture, while their 
doors, window-frames, and external blinds, are neglefcted 
and dirty. Instes^d of being in the entire occupation of 
wealthy and established fa miles, as in a similar situation 
they would be in the capital of England, they are «ach 
let out in portions, the lirst floors perhaps at the rate 
of six hundred francs (about thirty pounds) per month, 
and the attics at forty francs. Thus, those who can 
afford to pay three hundred and sixty pounds a year for 
rent, share their stair cases and entrances with the 
water carriers, duns, and visitors of those who pay 
but twenty-five. In the centre of the Place Vendome, 
rises the famous column erected by Napoleon, in honour 
of his own victories, and modelled after tlie pillar of 
Trajan at Rome. This column is one hundred and forty 
feet high, so that it is considerably inferior in elevation 
to. the monument in London, nor is the general effect of 
the French trophy grander than that of the English ; 
but it may be considered a finer work of art, in conse- 
quence of the admirable figures in relief, which have 
been cast in brass, and which extend upward in a spiral 
line, to it^ capital. These are formed from the cannon 
that were taken in the battles of Ulm and Austerlitz, 
and represent the principal actions of that wonderful 
though short war with the Austrians. 

Pursuing his walk to the first object of a stranger's 
interest and curiosity, the palaces of the Louvre and 
Tuilleries, the traveller will arrive, by going along the 
wall of the latter, at the Place Louis Quinze. To this 
he ought to proceed at once^ avoiding any earlier view 
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of the palaces, that he may be struck by a most extra* 
ordinary burst of sumptuous decoration, combioiDg the 
beauty and magnificence of architecture, sculpture, and 
gardening, and forming an almost overpowering coup 
d^cdi. The Place Louis Quinze is a large circular 
space, paved with great neatness, which interposes be- 
tween the garden of the Tuilleries, and the plantation 
of the Champs Elyaeea, On one side is the fine colonna<)e 
of the Garde Meuble. Nearly opposite to this is the 
Pont Louis Seizcy one of the finest bridges in Paris, 
with the elegant face of the Palais Bourbon beyond it. 
A line of elegant buildings extends from this palace, 
al<mg the river Seine, among which the Palais de la 
I<egto» d'Honneur is partly seen. The huge gilded 
dome of the Hotel des Invalids rises behind ; and, on 
the other side, the clustered houses and towers of the 
most peopled parts of Paris, appear in castellated 
masses. 

A broad gravelled alley leads to the palace of the 
Tuilleries, through a large and gorgeous garden, laid 
out according to the French taste ; full of parterres, 
and basons, and statues, — bas-reliefs, and urtis ; straight 
walks and tricks in water. The front of this residence 
of the monarchs of France, which has been the scene of 
many interesting events, and which still bears the mark 
of the cannon-balls of the memorable 10th of August, 
1792, extends its enormous length completely across the 
ground, and presents to the eye, through the thin taper 
trees, a broken mass of small windows, unequal stories, 
frittered compartments, petty pilasters, and all that may 
be termed the freaks and nick-nacks of architecture. 

Two winged horses, carved in stone, give grace and 
nobleness to the gate which opens from this garden into 
the Place Louis Quinze ; and, immediately opposite to 
these, the entrance to the Champs Elt/sSe is dignified 
and adorned by two fine groups of horses in marble. 
A vast avenue, extending through the slim plantations, 
aud on a continued line with the grand alley of the 
Tuilleries, leads along a gentle ascent, to the Barriere 
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de VEtoile, Near this is seen an anfinislied triumphal 
arch, of large dimeosions, and forming a most imposing 
object. Buonaparte ordered the erection of this arch^ 
at the principal entrance to bis^city-, where the stranger 
on entering ifrom the Dieppe road, first catches a sight 
of the palaces and towers of Paris. At his marriage 
with Maria Louisa of Austria, he had it, to appearance, 
completed in wood, his own statue, in a car drawn by 
six horses, forming the summit. 

The observer in the Place Louis Quinze, withdrawing 
bis attention from these striking objects, has it attracted 
by others not less so, when he looks across the Seine. 
The handsome bridge of Louis the Sixteenth, leads di- 
rectly to the Palais Bourbon, one of the noble edifices 
in Paris. Here the legislative body under Buonaparte 
held their sittings, and here the chamber of deputies 
now meet. Behind this palace, towards the right, the 
gilded dome of the Hotel des Invalids heaves its gorge- 
ous swell, and forms part in the composition of a most 
magnificent picture. 

Such is the burst of spectacle which salutes the visi- 
tor to Parb, from the Place Louis Qiiinze. On the 
spot from which he beholds these various objects, was 
erected the famous guillotine, by which fell the unfor- 
tunate Louis the Sixteenth in front of his own palace. 
This spot too was the last which supported the living 
person of the Queen of France ; on this spot flowed 
the blood of France, in a continual and protracted 
torrent, to refresh the roots of the tree of liberty, the 
ooiy fruit of which was a bitter and poisonous imperial 
tyranny* 

On a fine morning nothing can be more interesting 
than the walk along the quays of Paris, from the palaces 
towards the ciU, which is the oldest part of the capital, 
and which is situated on an island in the Seine, con« 
nected with the other streets by the Pont JNeuf, Issu- 
ing from the garden of the Tuilleries, and advancing 
to the centre of the Pont des Tuilleries, the view be- 
comes more striking. On one side the superb and im- 
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mense line of diversified coloonadey skirting the Seine, 
and formed by the united palaces of the TuiUeries and 
the Louvre, extends a continuity of elegant architec- 
ture. The clean appearance and (strange to say) tran- 
quil air of the quays, which seem to repose in stately 
whiteness by the side of the river, and the transparent 
green of the water, constitute a pleasing fore ground to 
the picture. The large private houses, extending along 
the opposite side of the Seine, are well in character 
with the public buildings, and lead the eye to the Pa- 
lais des Arts and the Mini, Behind these, the ground 
on which the capital stands, rises steeply, and the luux- 
bourgh St. Germain, presents, in consequence, all sorts 
of picturesque aspects. 

Advancing onward from the quarter of the palaces, 
the appearances become more grotesque, the novelties, 
if not so grand, become more amusing, and perhaps ge- 
nerally more strikmg. The peculiar clearness of the 
air of Paris, peculiar at least as it seems to an English- 
man, gives a glaring brilliancy, an almost startling dis- 
tinctness to every object : — and such is the floating and 
swarming vivacity, variety and gaity ; such the display 
of character, condition and contrast of men and wo- 
men, of animals and things; suc^ the burst, in short, 
of all the whirl and show of French existence, that the 
whole scene has the air of a stupendous exhibition. The 
trades and commodities seem all to have deserted the 
houses; not only bnrds in cages, and flowers and trees 
in pots, but the choicest prints and books, articles of 
dress and furniture, add their lines and their interest to 
the groups. On the surface of the water, large rafts 
are extended with pent-house roofs ; and, through the 
lattice-looking openings of these, start forth the flap- 
ping white caps, richly coloured handkerchiefs, and 
bare fleshy arms of hundreds of washerwomen all drag- 
iiig and dabbling their linen in the Seine. 

One of the singular features in the streets of Paris, 
arises from the attention that is paid to all the little 
wants and caprices of the inhabitants, in order to con- 
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vert them into sources of profit, by administerii^ to 
their gratification. This occasions much bustle and 
vivacity, and materially assists to keep up- a liveliness 
of spirits in the passengers. If the visitor have a mind 
to know his own weight, there are persons and ma- 
chines stationed here and there, to gratify him to an 
ounce. Stalls line the Boulevarde, and other principal 
situations, which add device to accommodation to at- 
tract him : thus, at one, every article, of an immense 
variety, is sold at twenty-five sous, select where he 
please : at another, fifteen sous is written up in large 
letters, as the universal price. All sorts of operations 
are performed on animals, by women, who sit on stools 
in the street, and have the description of their profes- 
sional avocations, which are not always within the line 
of female delicacy, inscribed on a piece of pasteboard. 
Bureau^ des ^crivains offer the most pressing invita- 
tions to the lover, the merchant, the politician, or the 
man of science, (who by some accident has omitted to 
learn to write) to enter and avail himself of the talents 
which are in readiness for any employment. Roasted 
chesnuts everywhere tempt the palate, by assailing the 
nostrils. Nymphs that will take no refusal, push nose- 
gays into the hands of the passenger. The fruit-wo- 
men extend towards him delicious bunches of grapes ; 
the shoe-blacks flatter the national prejudices of the 
English, by bawling aloud, ** Cirage Anglaise." A 
man carries a painted castle on his back, from which 
he draws, for sale, such delicious beverage as lemonade, 
tisane, &c. &c. &c. 

All this has a show of business, though of a light 
and vagabond kind ; but much of the spectacle belongs 
solely to the class of amusement. ** One evening, (says 
Mr. Scott) I cast my eyes down from a window, looking 
into the Boulevarde des Jtaliennes : exactly opposite 
to me was an infant, not more than four years old, 
singing a popular song, and beating a tambariue with 
her little hands; four candles were placed on the 
ground near her, and a plate to receive contributions 
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of money. Within fifty yards of this performer was 
another, less in si2e> but whose age it was not so easy 
to imagine: — he was a poor little dog, with his fore- 
foot fixed on the handle of a small grindstone, which he 
was compelled to turn to the sound of an organ played 
by his master. Within the circle of one's sight there 
were yet more entertainments : an old man played on 
the harp, the fiute, the drum» and the triangle at the 
same time, while with his foot, he gave motion to a 
small wooden scaramouch that danced in tune. A well 
dressed young woman, on the opposite side of the 
Boolevarde, played delightfully on the musical glasses ; 
and, in a comer, was the most characteristic group of 
the whole, — two female ballad-singers, representing a 
mother and daughter, with long veils down to their 
feet, as if their timidity and modesty shrunk from the 
degrading task which their necessity compelled them 
to undertake. These, however, did not, by any means, 
draw such crowds, as two philsophical professors, one 
of face- making, and the other of hydrostatics. The 
grimacier of Paris is really a most surprising exhibitor ; 
with a grotesque wig, and a pair of caricature spec- 
tacles, as accompaniments, he throws his features into 
the wildest combinations of shapes imaginable, and 
might give hints to a manufacturer of inhabitants for a 
new world. The natural philosopher, who lectures and 
displays experiments on the properties of fluids, be* 
stows particular attention on the nature and uses of the 
squirt, and illustrates his doctrines in a way to cause 
many a hearty laugh. 

The common appearance of fortune-tellers, consulted 
by the vulgar, must not be omitted in this description 
of th€^ streets of Paris. This descrijition of people are 
frequently to be seen, adding all the grimace of their 
nation to the tricks and quackery of their profession, 
in order to impress with credulity and respect the 
minds of the simple peasant, and of others who seek 
their assistance to violate the concealment of futurity. 

The costume of the females in the streets of Paris^ 
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in general, excites the attention- of strangers; and 
whatever may be thought of the walking-dress of the 
French ladies, that of the inferior classes of women is 
certainly very picturescjue and becoming. It is assisted, 
no doubt, by a jauntiness of carriage and manners, 
which entirely prevents that look of vulgarity and 
dowdiness that we often see in England. A French 
girl, of whatever rank she may be, always recollects 
that her sex gives her certain privileges, and requires a 
certain air, which ought not to be prejudiced by low- 
liness of condition. The paysannes, who come into 
the markets, have their caps white and flowing, their 
handkerchiefs of rich colours, and their boddices con- 
trasted against their petticoats with the judgment of a 
painter. 

In the lowest parts of Paris, there is a visible gro- 
tesqueness which relieves the appearance and squalid- 
ness of poverty. The people chatter, and smile, and 
bow, and courtesy too much to be miserable. It is the 
character of the French to abstain rather than incom- 
. mode themselves ; they will avail themselves only of 
what is agreeable within their reach, even if, by thus 
selecting, they are compelled to leave the greater part 
of what naturally comes in contact with them, un- 
touched. For instance, if thinking become disagree- 
able, they do not think, — if calculating gives unpleasant 
products, they do not calculate, — if looking forward be 
alarming^ they do not look forward,»-and if looking 
backward causes regret, they do not look backward. 
Their minds are without that singular, but, in some 
countries, very common property, of cleaving with 
most attachment to what is most odious. If they be 
obliged to go without a dinner of meat, which they 
would prefer, there is nothing, in their mental constitu- 
tions, to prevent them from enjoying the apple which 
they can afford to purchase, and enjoying it to the full 
extent of what an apple can bestow, instead of think- 
ing the worse of what they have, because it is not so 
good as something which they have not, they deem that 
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the circumstance of possessing if, places it, in point of 
excellence, far above any thing that is unattainable. 

Paris, at first sight, seems a place devoted solely to 
enjoyment. In the principal street numerous houses 
have rooms devoted to amusement, or luxurious gratifi- 
cation of some sort. But there is no place so notorious 
in this respect as the Palais RoyaL This is a square 
enclosure, formed of the buildings of the Orleans Pa* 
-lace ; — piazzas make a covered walk along three of its 
sides,, and the centre is an open gravelled space, with a 
few straight lines of slim trees running along its length* 
There is a neat compact elegance visible in the archi- 
tecture of what was the palace, — but the building is 
now insignificant compared with the purposes for which 
it was originally constructed. 

The. climate of France, and the character of the 
French people, induce them to seek pleasure out of 
doors. Home is the only place they neglect : it is a 
place only for their necessities ; they must sleep there,— r 
and the tradesman must transact his business there. A 
bed, a table, and a few chairs, are consequently wanted; 
and a small room or two, uncarpeted and bare, must 
be hired. I speak, of course, of the middle and in- 
ferior classes. But all that is inspiring and comfort^ 
able, they seek out of doors, — and all that thev pride 
themselves in being able to procure, is in the shape of 
decoration and amusement. 

The Palais Royal has grown to be what it is, out of 
these habits and dispositions, and now presents the 
most characteristic featiue of Paris: — it is dissolute, 
gay, wretched, elegant, paltry, busy, and idle :— it sug- 
gests recollections of atrocity, and supplies sights of 
fascination : — it displays virtue and vice living on easy 
terms, and in immediate neighbourhood with each other. 
Excitements, indulgences, and privations, — art and vul- 
garity,— science and ignorance,— all mingle here. 

The Palais Royal was the focus of the late French 
Revolution: its coffee-houses, its theatres, its cellars, 
its gambling houses, its bagnios, poured forth their 

c 
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living streams into its central space, to listen to the in- 
vitations of orators, who incited the people to carry 
into effect the tremendous plbns organized within its 
concealment. 

The Palais Royal i^ still a place where news and po- 
litics are discussed. It is, every day, frequented by 
crowds of people, and it has an air of bustling dissipa- 
tion and lounging sensuality at an early hour of the morn- 
ing. The chairs that are placed under the trees, are to 
be hired, with a newspaper, for a couple of sous each* 
They are soon occupied; the crowd of sitters and 
standers gradually increases, the buz2 of conversation 
swells to a noise : the caf^s fill : the piazzas become 
crowded : the place assumes the look of intense and 
earnest avocation, yet tl^e whirl and the rush are of 
those who float and drift in the vortex of pleasure, dis- 
sipation, and vice. 

The shops of the Palais Royal are brilliant: — they 
are all devoted either to toys, ornaments, or luxuries. 
Nothing, for instance, can be imagined more elegant 
and striking than their numerous collections of orna- 
mental clock-cases. The beauty and variety of the 
snuff boxes, and the articles in cut-glass, — the ribbons 
and silks, with their exquisite colours, the art of giving 
which is not known in England, — the profusion and se- 
ductiveness of the Magazines des Gourmands, are 
matchless. There are also several passages at the back of 
the place itself, all full of this sort bf display, though of 
'an inferior kind, and including the features of vice in 
more distinct deformity. Many of these shops are 
kept by inferior booksellers, who expose for sale the 
most vicious and profligate publications imaginable. 
. Ii^the Palais Royal, at the hour of dinner, the salons 
of the Restorateurs are filled. In proportion as the 
houses of the Parisians are uncomfortable in an English- 
man's estimation, their places of public resort and re- 
freshment have an air of enjoyment, abundance, jfrank- 
ness, and congeniality, to which he has been utterly 
unaccustomed. From five to half past seven^ crowds 
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of bath sexes pour into all the numerous receptacles of 
this description, the invitations to which hang forth so 
thick as to astonish the British stranger. The price 
charged within for dipner, is specified on many of the 
signs, and varies from twenty-five sous, (about one shil- 
hng) to four franks (three-and-fourpence). For these 
sums four or five dishes a head arc promised; half a 
bottle or a bottle of wine, and a dessert of fruit. 

The superior Kestorateurs, however, specify nothinjr • 
--and here both the supply and the serving up are of 
the most ekgant description. Casts from antique sta- 
tues stand m niches,— lamps, with beautiful shades 
throw a noble hght on the table8,r-.the waiters are ac- 
tive, and madame, the mistress, sits in a splendid recess 
as a superintending divinity, decorated, stately, . yet 
gracious; her looks full of the consciousness of her sex 
and station, her manner, welcoming, polished, and adroit. 
In all these places of public entertainment, ladies sit 
and eat indiscriminately with the men. 

The advance of the evening throws out still more 
prominently the native and peculiar features of the Pa- 
lais Royal. When the numerous windows of this im- 
mense mass of building are lighted up, they exhibit a 
general glare of light from the foundation to the roof • 
and illuminate the crowds that make their ingress 
and egress to and from the cellars, which are places 
both of amusement and refreshment: — here are dancmir 
dogs, blind men who play on musical instruiiients, bal- 
lad singers, petite plays, and the^game of dominos. 
The tables are crowded with men and women, of almost 
every description ; the refreshments are all of a light 
nature; nothing like intoxication is seen, and there is 
no very coarse breach of decorum in behaviour. 

Above the cellars«and the shops of the Palais Royal, 
there are elegant cafi^s, common and licensed gambling 
houses and Imgnios, and still higher, the abodes of the 
guilty, male and female, of every description. The first 
mentioned (the caf§s) are, in fact, the brilliant temples of 
luxury :-^on entermg them for the first time, one is 
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almost struck back by their glare of decoration and en- 
joyment. Ladies and gentlemen in tbeir colours, and 
statues in their whiteness, and busy waiters, and painted 
walls, and sparkling delicacies of every kind, are min- 
gled and extend t d, in appearance, to infinity, by nu- 
merous mirrors, which add vastness to elegance, and the 
effect of a crowd to the experience of accommodation. 
In one of these, the Caf^ des mille colonnea — (so called 
because its columns are reflected in glasses till they be- 
come thousands)-<-a priestess of the place presides, with 
even more than the usual pomp of such persons. She 
is a fine woman, and admits the stare of her visitors as 
a part of the entertainment which they have a right to 
expect. 

Leaving these scenes, where pleasure puts on her 
gayest trappings, and appears in all her smiles and fas- 
cination, the visitor may enter others where her attire 
is coarser, and where she has assumed more of the 
louring, jaded, desperate look of vice. The Cafe Man- 
tansier was a theatre during the revolutionary period, 
and it still continues to be divided into galleries and 
boxes; the stage is covered with a vast bouquet of 
flowers. Here the company is understood to be of a 
loose description: the men are chiefly military, the wo- 
men of bad character. 

The gambling rooms constitute spectacles excessively 
shocking. They are licensed and inspected by the go- 
vernment, and therefore are orderly and regular on the 
surface of their arrangements and behaviour, but they 
destroy the foundations of order, morals, honour^ and 
loyalty. 

Gaming, in every country sufficiently injurious, is, in 
this, rendered doubly destructive, from the small sums 
that may be staked. At the first tables with which the 
Palais Royal, and indeed almost every district of Paris, 
abounds, and to some of which females are admitted as 
well as men, so svuM a sum as two francs, or twenty 
pence, may be staked. The evil of this will easily be 
seen ; every artizan who can earn, and every shopman 
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or apprentice, who can purloin that sum, may try his 
fortune at the gamiog-table.' 

On entering these horrid places, a stranger is first 
startled by the preparation of taking from hira, in the 
antichamber, his hat and stick. When he proceeds 
into the rooms where the gaming i^ carried on, his heart 
is withered by anxious looks, and a heated stillness, 
rendered more impressive by the interruptions given 
to it by the sudden sharp click of a bit of wood, which 
intimates that the winner is seizing his money. Around 
these tables, half-pay officers, private soldiers, clerks 
and ex-employers, are seen in a desperate contention 
with treacherous fortune : — the expression of the face, 
as the trembling hand puts down the piece of money is 
awful ; one piece follows another, gold is succeeded by 
silver, and from five franc coins, the unfortunate wretch 
is reduced to the risk of a single franc. He loses this, 
and leaves the room with a face that bespeaks him 
drained and desperate. 

There is yet much more that belongs to the Palais 
Royal, — but I have described all that will bear descrip- 
tion. 

Such is this place ; — a vanity-fair, a mart of sin and 
seduction ! There is but one Palais Royal in the world/ 
say the Parisians, and it is well for the world that there 
is but one. 

Besides the amusements already mentioned, there are, 
in Paris, ten theatres open every night, and every night 
crowded. The Boulevardes are full of coffee bouses. 
At several of these, petite plays are performed : — there 
are also public dancing rooms, public gardens, and ex- 
hibitions without number. 

The whole neighbourhood of Paris, within the circle 
of six miles, is crowded with places of entertainment, 
adding rural enjoyments to those of the town, — and all 
these places, in country and in city, are well supported. 
A more important feature of national character than 
this excessive fondness for revelry and public entertain- 
ment, cannot be imagined. It never can exist among 
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a people who are deeply attached to their homes ; and, 
among a people who are not deeply attached to their 
homes, the mbst illustrious public virtues will but rarely 
be found. 



4. - •♦ *-.* 



As it may not be uninteresting to you to be informed 
respecting the state of Paris, while it was in the pos- 
session of the Allies, subsequently to the defeat of the 
French army in the battle of Waterloo, I will present 
you with a few extracts, illustrative of the subject, 
from a publication by Mr. Scott, entitled 

Pari% revisited «w 1815. 

This gentleman now, as in his former visit, entered 
Paris by the Barriere Saint Denys, A Scotch and a 
Prussian soldier stood guard in company, at the Bar* 
riere. The sight of a red coat in such a situation could 
not fail to strike a visitor from England very forcibly. 
A French lady in the diligence with Mr. Scott, pointing 
to the Scotchman, who was in the highland costume, 
exclaimed, — *' Ah, que c^est drole!" Proceeding along 
the Rue de Fauxbourg St. Denys, Mr. Scott saw many of 
the British privates, sauntering with a lazy air of enjoy- 
ment, looking at the print- shopd where they were carica- 
tured, cheapening grapes with the fruit-girls, or treating 
themselves with lemonade from the portable supplies of 
that beverage, which abdund in the streets of Pai;is. 
Our officers, too, swarmed in difterent parts of the city. 
They were gi^uerally mounted, some well, and aonl^ 
badiy, for those ^ho could not procure a decent ani- 
mal, put up ^th almost any creature that had four 
legs. English equipages, complete, light and genteel, 
glanced rapidly by, contrasting themselves remarkably 
with the heavy cabriolets and clamsy dirty coaches, the 
awkward calashes, and the grotes quevoitures of Paris. 
This superiority of style, equipment, and means of every 
sort, which was visible in the British visitors of all 
ranks^ coupled with the military command which the 
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British held over the French capi4al, constituted an 
extraordinary spectacle, as the consumuiation of a long 
series of national struggles, predictions, reverses, and 
trials, which had agitated the minds, disturbed the con- 
ditions, and put to proof the institutions of mankind. 

Paris was, at this time, in ^ state of very discomposed 
feeling and opinion. Every Frenchman seemed acutely 
alive to the calamity which had fallen upon France"^; 
and all diversities of political sentiment met in one point 
of union, namely, that of indignation against those who 
acted as the conquerors of the country. 

All the public situations of Paris exhibited the fea-^ 
tures of military occupation and mastery. At the 
bridges, strong detachments were posted, and at that 
which faces the royal palace, a cannon was kept always 
loaded, with a hghted match in readiness. There were 
guard-houses in most of the principal streets; and 
these were all filled either with British or Prussian 
soldiers. At the doors of the great hotels, sentinels in 
'foreign uniforms were generally placed, for, in most of 
them were one or more persons of distinction, attached 
to the staff or councils of the allied sovereigns, at this 
time in Paris. For some time, British and Prussian 
sentries were placed even in the Palace of the Tuille- 
ries. At the entrance.of the Palab Royal a strong fo* 
reign guard was on duty, with loaded cannon. 

The interior of this extraordinary place of dissipation 
and vice, was thronged with the conquerors of France, 
who did not enter it safely nor leave it without sustain- 
ing injury. Tlie numerous passages leading into it 
were choked with a living stream of all nations, ages, 
ranks, costumes, and phisiognomies. The Prussians 
seemed to live in it. Many of the officers p£ this na- 
tion were but fine boys: the same may be said of the 
Russians. These youths, with their round caps, tightly 
tapered waists, bending gait, and measured step, were 
seen morning, noon, and night,- smoking in the rotunda, 
or regaling in the cafi§s, or furnishing themselves with 
jewelry in the shops; or in the hands of yet more mis-* 
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chievous dealers under the piazzas. Tlie spectacle was 
interesting. Four or live of the Austrian waggon corps, 
whose dress is about that which one fancies for the rob- 
ber Moor, hanging linked together, would breast as 
many Cossacks of the Imperial Russian Guard, in their 
wide trowsers and high narrow caps. Close behind 
these, a single Highlander would be walking steadily 
along. The fashionable lounge, and the bold stare of 
Bond-street, were to be recognized in the carriage of 
the young men of our hussar regiments. The slow 
heavy step of the horse-guardsraan, quietly bespoke for 
itself a free passage, which the quick Prussian, nodding 
his lofty feather, forced his way without much cere- 
mony. 

The Palais Royal had, as usual, distinguished itself 
during the agitation of the preceding revolution, caused 
by Buonaparte's return. The inhabitants of its pur- 
lieus were all for the Emperor, and its interior was the 
spot where his cause was the most energetically sup- 
ported. The Caft Montansier, the rendezvous of 
the worst men and women, became the favourite and 
principal point of assembly for his partisans. Here, 
as in the time of the revolution, a tribune was erected, 
and here, both male and female orators made the place 
echo with the cry of " Vive PEmpereur, et la liberie T 

The Parisians, however, were able to derive some 
spectacles and gaities from the military occupation of 
their city. A fine band played every evening at the 
door of the hotel on the Boulevarde, where the Em- 
peror of Austria had his quarters ; and a crowd of fa- 
shionables used to collect for the purpose of listening 
to the noble pieces of German martial music which 
they performed. 

In this occupation of Paris, by the armies of the 
allies. Prince Blticher, as commander in chief of the 
Prussians, immediately proceeded to remove, froni the 
galleries of the Louvre, all the paintings and other 
articles which had been taken by the French from his 
country. This example was -followed by the other 
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allies ; and, on the 23d of September, Mr. Scott, on 
approaching the door of the Louvre, found a guard of 
one hundred and fifty British rifleipen, drawn up on the 
outside. He entered, and, on going up to the great 
stair-case, he saw the English guard hastily tramping 
up its magnificent ascent. A crowd of astonished 
French followed in their rear; and, from above, many 
of the visitors to the Gallery of pictures, alarmed by 
the appearance of troops, were attempting to force 
their way past the soldiers. Hiis alarm had been oc- 
casioned by a rumour that the Louvre was the spot 
where an opposition to the allies was most likely to 
break out. It, however, was unfounded, but the spec- 
tacle that presentedv itself, was very impressive. A 
British officer dropped his men in files along this mag- 
nificent gallery, until they extended, two and two,- at 
small distances, from the entrance to the extremity. 
They proceeded to untie the oil- skins from the locks of 
their rifles ; and, amidst the dust and buzz of armed 
men, and of the curious and agitated crowds, the work 
of removal commenced. Porters with barrows and 
ladders, and tackles of ropes, made their appearance. 
The collection of the Louvre might, from that moment, 
he considered as broken up for ever. It now assumed 
the melancholy and confused appearance of a large 
auction room after a day's sale. While this process 
lasted, the guarding of the Louvre was committed, by 
turns, to the British and the Austrians. The French 
door-keepers were entirely superseded. Those who had 
before been so active and official in their management 
of the place, were now seen haunting their usual situa- 
tions, but destitute of functions or powers of any kind. 
The French were now prohibited from entering ; and 
the Parisians stood in crowds, round the door, looking 
vvishfuUy within it, as it occasionally opened to admit 
Germans, English, Russians, and other foreigners. As 
the packages came out, the people crowded round them, 
and gave vent to the most violent and exasperated feel- 
ings. When, at last, the Gallery was thoroughly cleared 
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of the property of other nations, the total number of 
pictures left to the French (of the fifteen hiindred, 
which had constituted their magnificent collection) was 
only two hundred and seventy-four I 

The removal of the statues took up more time than 
that of the pictures ; and the workmen were still em- 
ployed in packing up these when Mr. Scott quitted 
Paris. But the bitterest mortification of the Parisians, 
was occasioned by the removal fromJBuonaparte's tri- 
umphal arch, in the Place Carousel, of the well-known 
horses which had been brought from the church of St. 
Mark in Venice. Of this removal Mr. Scott was a 
witness. Thev were taken down by the Austrians, in 
conjunction with some of the men of the English staff 
corps. The account that Mr. Scott has given of this 
operation is interesting^ but too long to be here recited. 
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Mr. Scott's account of Paris is animated, amusing^ and 
strongly characteristic of the place and inhabitantii. 
But it does not convey all the information which is re- 
quisite. The principal edifices are indee'd mentioned, 
but many of them are only mentioned. To supply his 
deficiency in this particular, I have selected, from other 
sources*, corrected by my own observations, — 

■ « 

An Account of some of the principal Edifices, Sfc, Ibi 

Paris and the Viciniii/. 

The most ancient. part of Paris is L'lh de la Cit&, 
This island, as already stated, is connected with the 
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• Chie6y from Lieutenant Hall's Travels in France, and Mr. 
anta's Picture of Paris. ' * 
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hafkk on each side of the Seine> by the Pont Nevf, 
which is adorned with a brouze equestriap statue of 
Henry the Fourth, 

Within the island is the cathedral of Notre Dame, 
the mother church of Paris, a venerable Gothic edifice, 
of great length and height. The interior of this build- 
ing has an aspect of ponderous magnificence. The 
i]9ve, or body of the church, has on each side a double 
aisle, and forty five chapels. One hundred and twenty 
enormous columns support it. The high altar and the 
interior of the choir were repaired and ornamented for 
the coronation of Buonaparte ; and these improvements 
are as fine ^s marble, gilding, and tall candlesticks, can 
make them. Above the stalls are eight large paintings^ 
by the most celebrated masters of the French school. 
Some steps of Languedoc marble conduct to the sanc- 
tuary, the altar of which has been justly admired. The 
steps of the altar are of white marble, sprinkled with 
golden stars, and support six gilded candlesticks, eacti 
nearly five feet high. In the middle of a recess is a gra- 
ting of gilt brass, on which is sculptured the Paschal 
Lamb ; and above this is a gilded cross, more than seven 
feet high. Among the relics, or pretended relics, in this 
church, are enumerated a portion of our Saviour's crown 
of thorns, and a piece of his cross. 

The church of Si. Roch, in the Rue St. Honor^, is a 
modern edifice, with a portico in a mixed style of archi- 
tecture, Doric and Coriolhian. Its interior has a rich- 
ness and lightness of ornament that are almost thea- 
trical. Behind the choir are three chapels: one of 
these is dedicated to the Virgin, and has its cupola or- 
namented by a magnificent painting of th6 Virgin, sur- ^ 
rounded by four companies, consisting of the Patriarchs, 
the Prophets, the Holy Women of the Old Testament ; 
and the Apostles and Martyrs of the New. In this 
church are deposited the remains of the philosopher 
Maupertius, of Comeille, the French dramatic poet, 
and the painter Mignard. The church of Saint Sul- 
picc^ near the Luxembourg, is one of the most cele- 
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brated ecclesiastical edifices in Paris. It is constructed 
in a mixed stvle of Grecian architecture, and has, on 
each side of the portico, a lofly tower. The <:hoir is 
decorated with colossial statues of our Saviour, St. 
Peter, St. Paul, and St. John the Evangelist: and is 
terminated by a magnificent chapel, dedicated to the 
Virgin. The cupola represents "the Assumption;'' 
and the ingenious manner in which the light is admitt : d 
produces a magical effect. 

The Panthlon (formerly the church of Saint Gene- 
vieve, at the end of the Rue Saint Jacques) is a happy 
effort of French architecture. It is built in the form 
of a Greek cross ;-^has a noble porch, consisting of a 
triple range of Corinthian columns, and is surmounted 
by a dome, composed of two stories, the lower of which 
is surrounded by thirty Corinthian columns. The in- 
terior of this edifice is eminently graceful in its effect 2 
its style of decoration is rich ; and the vaulted roof is 
finished with basso relievos ; but it has an air of va- 
cancy arising from its indefinite application. The Pan- 
theon js intended for a Mausoleum, to contain the re- 
mains of eminent persons. The vaults and galleries 
beneath it are admirably arranged as places of sepul- 
ture. Each vault is fitted up to contain several cofHnSy 
and, in these many dignitaries of France, and of coun- 
tries that have been subject to France, are already en* 
tombed. They now contain the bodies of General Reg" 
nier. Admiral de Winter, and Marshal Lasnes. The 
remains of Voltaire and Rousseau, are also deposited 
here, but their wooden tombs arc in a state of decay. 
Nothing can more sensibly mark Parisian versatility 
than the fact, that, after having torn Voltaire from his 
burial place, at Ferney, and Rousseau, from his " Isle of 
Poplars," to immure them in these splendid dungeons, 
their bones should have been left without the ordinary 
protection of a coffin. 

When the stranger has examined the stately sepul- 
chres of the Pantheon, let him direct his steps towards 
the cemetery of Phre la Chaise. This singular and in* 
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teresting place consists of about eighty acres of ground, 
and occupies a commanding eminence, north of the 
city. It is one of the five great burying grounds of 
Paris. Its surface is irregular and undulating ; and, in 
various parts, is shaded with clumps of trees, somewhat 
in the manner of an English pleasure ground. Wind- 
ing gravel walks divide it into plots of graves and tomb- 
stones, the cherished property of difierent families, and» 
in general, each stone rests on a bed of flowers, sur« 
rounded by a light hedge, or a division of trellis-work. 
During the spring the soil of P^re la Chaise is lite- 
rally glowing, and the air perfumed with these nun^r- 
less patches of colours and sweets. * Pots, containing 
rare and delicate plants, are set round many of the 
tombs : and garlands and votive ofierings are suspend- 
ed OD others. 

Two stone sarcophagi contain the bodies of Moliere 
and La Fontaine. The epitaph on the former is " Ma- 
lice est dans ce tambeau" (Moliere is in this tomb) ; 
that on the latter is *^ Jean s'en alia eommeii iioit 
venu*' (Jean has gone as he came); Dellile, Fourcroy/ 
Sonnini, and other literary characters are also interred 
here. Here too, without a stone or a name, lies Mar- 
shal Ney. But the most celebrated monumentin P^re 
la Chaise, is that of Heloise and Abelard. This con- 
sists of a small Gothic mausoleum, having in the centre 
a tomb, on which are the statues of the lovers in a re* 
cumbent posture. It was saved from the ruins of the 
abbey of Paraclete, and, a few years ago, was placed 
in the verdant comer of P^re la Chaise, which it now 
occupies. 

In the southern fauxbourg of Paris, there is a recep- 
tacle of mortality, wholly different, both from the 
stately vaults of the Pantheon, and the beautiful garden 
of P^re la Chaise. The subterranean quarries, which, 
from time immemorial, had furnished stone for the 
buildings of Paris, and which now extend under a great 
part of the city, were appropriated in 1786, to receive 
the bones jcoUected from the various burying grounds; 
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these, excessively crowded with dead, had previoasly 
exhaled a pestilential vapour in the very heart of the 
population. After the year 1786, all burials within the 
walls of Paris were forbidden, except in a few of the 
churches. The massif corruption was conveyed away, 
the bones were separated, cleaned, and piled up in the 
immense galleries of these quarries ; and this new re- 
ceptacle of the dead received the appellation of the 
** Cataambsr 

-' There is no external appearance to designate the 
site of the catacombs. A mean building, like a toll 
house, covers the well stair-case, by which the visitors 
descend into this mighty magazine of mortaFity. After 
having been supplied with tapers, and after having made 
this close and toilsome desoent, long caverns, the brown 
sides of which glimmer feebly as the lights fall upon 
the moisture constantly trickling down them, meet the 
eye. These, as the visitors continue jto advance, seem 
to branch into endless labyrinths and ramifications. 
They lead into the vaults which are strictly called '* the 
catacombs," and which are at some distance from the 
staircase, and are kept locked. On each side of the 
portal is a column with an entablature, containing an 
inscription. One of the inscriptions is ArrettZy mar* 
itls I c'est Vempire de Id Mart (pause, mortals, this is 
the empire of death) — the otbc^. Has ultra metas re- 
guiescunt, beatam opem expectantes (they rest beyond 
these bounds, watting a blessed hope). 

The scene that is presented on entering this place is 
highly curious. Walls of bones, piled with masonic re^ 
gularity, extend through seemingly endless avenues. 
Here and there are chapels, altars, and crucifixes, built 
of similar materials. Two millions four hundred thou- 
sand skulls are formed into various figures and archi- 
tectural embellishments. The wise, the mighty, and 
the beautiful, are thus all confounded into rhomboids, 
parallel lines and circles. One cranium has obtained 
an honorary distinction : it is placed singly on a pedes- 
tal, and was declared by Dr. Gall, the noted lecturer on 
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craoiology, to have once adorned the shoulders of a witty 
and beautiful woman. The craaiologist triumphs here : 
these dry bones will never give the lie to his hypothesis. 
There is, in one of the recesses, a small chapel with an 
altar of expiation : on the wall is inscribed " 2d Sep- 
tember, 1792** — a thrilling record, more awful than that 
of these assembled millions of bones^ respecting whose 
destinies we are both ignorant and uninterested. A 
black wall conceals from view the remains of the victims 
who were massacred in Paris on that horrible day. 

An inscription, in another part of the catacombs, is 
not less revolting than the above« 

'* ici sont inhumes 

LXXXVIl metres cubes 

D'ossemens, recueillis 

Dans le cinieti^re des Innocens 

Du 10 Jaiivier au 19 Mars, 1811.'' 
** Here are deposited eighty-seven cubic metres of 
bones, collected from the cemetery of the Innocents^ 
between the 19th of January and the 19th of March, 
1811." 

After the preceding brief account of three of the prin- 
cipal depositories of the dead, it is requisite to speak of 
the Musie des Monumens Fmn^ai^^ This Miiseum, 
which is situated in the Rue Petits Augustins, had its 
origin in the year 1790, when, after the property of the 
church had. been confiscated for the use of the nation, 
many curious specimens of ancient art were deposited 
in the convent of the Augustins. Most of the monu- 
ments that were saved from St. Denys, and other 
churches, have been restored, but those which have as 
yet no precise place of destination, in consequence of 
the religious houses to which they belonged having 
been destroyed, are still retained. The gateway of this 
edifice admits into a court, surrounded by antique 
buildings that are ornamented with the fragments of 
many a religious edifice that perished in the barbarous 
era oi the revolution. The different pieces of sculp- 
ture are classed according, to their respective ages, for 
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the purpose of giving a view of the progress of the art^ 
and illustrating the successive periods of French his- 
tory. The moDUments are distributed in different apart- 
ments, each numbered at th|e entrance, and containing 
the relics of a century. 

If, from the Mus^e des Monuments Fran9aisy the 
visitor proceed northward over the Pont des Arts, he 
will come to the Palace of the Louvre. This is au 
elegant pile of architecture, of quadrangular form, 
and splendidly finished. The front, towards tlie river, 
is rich and graceful; and the eastern colonnade has 
justly been considered one of the most elegant orna- 
ments of Paris. The whole edifice was repaired, at a 
great expense, by Buonaparte. 

The Gallery of the Louvre, which connects this pa- 
lace with that of the Tuilleries, is nearly fourteen hun- 
dred feet in length, and forty-two feet wide. The 
ground floor is divided into eighteen halls and apart- 
jnents, filled with sculpture. In these apartments were 
arranged the splendid remains of ancient art, which 
the French armies obtained from the various countries 
of the continent; and the restitution of wliich, in 1815, 
left the place naked and desolate. The statues that 
were left have since been re-arranged, and the French 
have filled the vacant spaces with the best works that 
other collections could spare, and with models of many 
of those transcendent pieces which are now for ever lost 
to them. The upper story of the Louvre Gallery, in its 
whole magnificent extent, is filled with paintings of all 
schools, ages, and masters. The whole collection is aV" 
ranged in three grand divisions, or schools, namely, the 
French, Flemish,and Italian; and the number is extremely 
great. Notwithstanding all the deductions which have 
been made from this gallery, in the restoration of paint- 
ings tp the countries from which they had been taken, 
it mav still be considered the richest collection in the 
world. In the Gallery of the Louvre there is an an- 
nual exposi or exhibition of the paintings of French 
urtists— equivalent to our esij^ibition at Somerset House. 
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The Palace of the Tuilieries presents a ikce one thou- 
sand and seventy feet in length ; and towards the Plsice 
Carousel, is composed of seven discordant parcels of 
building, capped with high Dutch roofs, and tall chim* 
neys, and decorated with nearly all sizes and orders of 
columns. 

In the centre of the Place Carousel, and fronting the 
entrance into the Tuilieries, stands the famous tri- 
umphal arch which was erected hy Buonaparte, and on 
the top of which he placed the four famous horses that 
he caused to be brought from St. Mark's church at 
Venice. 

Another of the palaces in the French capital, -is the 
Palais de LMxembourg^ in Which the chamber of Peers 
holds its sittings. This, on the whole, is a mijestic 
pile of building, constructed nearly in the form of a 
square; and in the Tuscan and Doric orders of 
architecture. The gallery of this palace has been as- 
signed to the exhibition of painting, by living artiste, 
during the interval of the annual ejDpos^ at the 'Louvre. 
The chamber of Deputies, equivalent to our House of 
Commons, is in the Palais Bourbon, an elegant edifice 
in the Rue de lUniversit^, . having a portico formed of 
twelve Corinthian columns, supporting a triangular pe- 
diment, adorned with figures in bas-relief. 

It is impossible, within the limits of the present de- 
scription, to speaks of all the important edifices in Paris. 
Some have already been mentioned in the narrative of 
Mr. Scott's visit to this city ; and the rest can only be 
spoken of in very general terms. 

It has been justly observed, that there is no city in 
the world which, in the same space, contains so much 
of the splendour of political existence as this. The 
quays, intended rather for ornament than business, 
are spacious and elegant. The bridges are handsome 
enough to leave nothing to regret but that they have 
not a nobler current. In summer the Seine is so di- 
minutive, that one fancies it would have been cheaper 
to have filled it up than to have bridged it over. 
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The barriers of Fdiris are upwards of fifty in number. 
The gates have been constructed for triumphal arches. 
Withip the confines of this city there Q,xe sixty fount aijis, 
some of which are very ornamental. In the Boulevard 
du Temple, and near the spot on which the Bastile once 
stood, Buonaparte projected a very singular fountain. 
It was to have been constructed of bronze, in the shape 
of an elephant, with a tower on its back, and seventy- 
two feet high. The water was to have issued from the 
trunk, and from each foot; and there was to have been 
the apartment of a restaurateur in the interior : the en- 
trance to the latter was to have been by a staircase in 
one of the legs. The model of this extraordinary foun- 
tain, in plaster of P^ris, is exhibited under an immense 
shed, near the spot Where the fountain itself was to 
, have been erected. - • . 

There are in Paris several niarkets. Of these the 
most remarkable is the Halle au BU, or corn market, 
a noble circular building, having an immense dome of 
cast-iron. Most of the prisons of this city have ob-> 
tained notoriety by the events which followed the revo- 
lution. That called the Bastile^ near the Boulevard du 
Temple, was destroyed. The prison of the Temple^ 
constituting anciently part of the residence of a military 
order called the Knights Templers, was the place in 
which the unfortunate Louis the Sixteenth and his fa- 
mily, were immured previously to their execution. 
That of La Conciergerie had long been appropriated 
for the reception of persons who, convicted of crimes, 
await the sentence of the lawl 

Auiong the public buildings of Paris we must not 
omit to mention the Hotel des Invalides, or hospital 
for invalid soldiers. It is a majestic edifice, com- 
posed of five courts of equal form and dimensions, and 
surrounded by buildings. The church has a spacious 
' dome, which, being of great elevation, and gilded on 
the exterior, forms a conspicuous object in nearly all 
the views of Paris. In the vaults of this church are de- 
posited the remains of Marshal Turenne, one of tite 
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most celebrated warriors that France ever produced. 
The Hotel des Invalides contains every means of com- 
fort to its inhabitants ; and even a large and well fur- 
nished library appropriated to their use. 

The French, though, for the most part, a light and 
frivolous people, excel us in many of their national in- 
stitutions, but in few so much as in their museum of na- 
tural history. This, which was formerly called ~Le 
Jardin des Plantes, has of late received the appella- 
tion of Le Jardin du Rid. Within the precincts of 
this garden, which is of great extent, not only all sorts , 
of trees, shrubs, and flowers, are ari;anged, and classed 
in separate clumps and parterres, but specimens are 
collected of all species of manure, and of fences of every 
description. There are basins for aquatic plants and 
birds ; and conservatories for the productions of foreign 
climates. One portion of the garden is allotted to the 
reception of wild quadrupeds and birds, all of which 
are accommodated according to their habits and dispo- 
sitions. The more furious kinds have dens: several 
of the bears have large pits or fosses : the deer and 
goats have enclosures: the- gentler quadrupeds are ac- 
commodated with stables : monkeys of all kinds are 
placed in a long room, full of cages ; and the birds in 
aviaries, or small yards. 

The ground floor of the Museum is filled with fish 
and amphibious animals, admiral^ly stuflfed and pre- 
served ; shells, fossil bones, and minerals. The upper 
rooms contain stuflfed animals, shells, birds, and insects. 
The collection of birds is in excellent preservation. lu 
the upper rooms is also the museum of comparative 
anatomy, containing skeletons of various animals, and 
diflferent preparations in wax. The lower apartments 
are filled with skeletons of the larger quadrupeds, and 
of individuals of the human species. Among the latter 
are the skeletons of the Hottentot Venus, and of the 
Syrian who stabbed General Kleber at Cairo. 

The French have been described, by some writers, as 
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a dramatic people. Being unaccustomed to look for 
comfort within the circle of their own families, they are 
incessantly occupied in pursuit of amusement abroad. 
Hence, among other places of public resort, their 
theatres are numerous. In Paris alone there are not 
fewer than thirteen, in which dramatic performances 
are regularly exhibited. The public promenades during 
iine weather are also constantly filled with company. 
Of these the Boulevards have been already described. 
The Champs E^ys^es, or Elysian Fields, comprehend a 
vast enclosure, which extends from Place Louis Quinze 
to Chaillot, and which are planted with trees in various 
avenues. Of the numerous public gardens of Paris wc 
must not omit to mention that of TivolL This, which 
is open only during the summer, in some respects cor- 
responds with our Vauxhall, but it contains more amuse- 
ments. The lawns exhibit rope-dancers, mountebanks, 
grimaciers, groups rfding at the ring, swings, whirls^ 
and particularly an inclined plane of great length, down 
which persons slide in small cars. Several canals iii^ 
tersect the garden ; and in these are diminutive boats 
for the amusement of the company. In the evening 
the gardens are illuminated. 

In the vicinity of Paris there are several palaces, aud 
other elegant structures. Of these, which are a source 
both of pride and amusement to the French people, I 
shall mention only a few that are most interesting. 

I shall begin with St, Cloud, which is situated on the 
bank of the Seine, about five miles west of Paris. A 
handsome stone bridge crosses the river to the town of 
St. Cloud, above which the woods of the parks and 
gardens wave along the slopes, and crest a bold and 
picturesque eminence. The palace itself is a heavy mass 
of building, surrounded by terraces, with stone balus- 
trades, from which flights of broad steps descend into 
gardens^ adorned with aprofusion of artificial jets d'eau, 
tritons, urns, aud sea horses, at the several- intersections 
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of tbeir long and formal alleys. Mr. Hall visited St Cloud 
on the Sunday of 2i fete, in honour of which the water- 
works were played off: a cascade was represented by a 
stream dashing down long flights of steps into an obloiig 
stone basin, surrounded by statues; tlie effect ofwhicl^ 
if neither niitural nor sublin^ey seemed something fairy 
like, and had that charm which always accompanies the 
aspect and harmony of descending waters. The living 
groups were the best ornaments of these gardens. The 
principal walks were lined with booths full of toys and 
sweetmeats: other temporary edifices offered refresh- 
ments suited to all tastes and conditions ; shows, merry 
Andrews, wild beasts, and tumblers, presented, at inter- 
vals, the competition of their several attractions ; circles 
and saloons were brilliantly illuminated for dancing; 
there seemed to be everywhere gaiety without extrava'- 
gance, and mirth without vulgarity. All Paris, on the 
Sundays of these fetes, is poured into St. Cloud: all 
classes alike seek and find amusement, without troubling 
themselves to investigate whether it be not of a nature 
too trifling to become the dignity of their condition, or 
the seriousness of the day. If I were to name the qua- 
lity, moral or physical (says Mr. Hall) by which the 
French nation is chiefly distinguished, I should say it 
was its amuseabiUty. It is at these fetes that the 
French character exhibits itself in the stronges.t point 
of view, and it is here that the stranger should contem* 
plate it 

St. Germain, a ta^l brick castle, surrounded by a 
fosse, and situated at the distance of twelve miles north, 
west of Paris, has a venerable, though gloomy aspect. 
The apartments are small, and, for the most part, unfur- 
nished, exhibiting only the remnants of magnificence ; 
but it is not without a feeling of interest that we pass 
through the chambers in which our exiled monarch, 
James the Second, spent the last years of his life : the 
silence and nakedness, both of the castle and town, are 
in unison with ideas of faded grandeur; like the cha^ 
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racter of the fallen monarchy th^y look moDastic, dark^ 
and unfortunate. 

The superb terrace, i/irhich bounds the park towards 
the vaHey of the Seine, is justly admired for its great 

"^ extent, and its pleasing prospect over .Paris and St* 
Denys. The park contains eight thousand five hun- 
dred acres,'and is stocked with game for the recreation 
of the royal family. 

Versailles, if size were considered a fair criterion of 
magnificence, would be universally admired : its apart- 
ments are of large dimensions, and extremely numerous. 
The stranger wanders, in seemingly endless succession, 
through hall and chamber and cabinet, and state rooms; 
all richly and gaudily decorated. The eye becomes 
dazzled and wearied with gilding. It would be an un- 
interesting task to describe the several apartments, be- 
cause no description could convey any adequate idea of 
them. The northern front of the building is eight hun- 
dred feet in length, and consists of a first story and an 

' attic, decorated with Ionic pilasters. The chapel is a 
superb monument of the magnificence of Louis the 
Fourteenth, by whom it wa§ constructed; and the 
theatre, once extremely splendid, now looks as tawdry 
as splendour always looks in decay. 

The gardens of this sumpf uous ^palace are equal in 
splendour to the fabric to which they belong. Innu- 
merable statues, temples, aud pavilions, greet the view 
in every direction, while shrubberies, parterres, sheets 
of water, and jets d'eau, in every direction, diversify 
the enchanting scenery. 

Le Grand Trianon is a small palace which stands in 

. the park of Versailles. It presents a face only one 
story high, and three hundred and eighty feet in length. 
Tliis is terminated by two pavilions, connected by a 
range of twenty-two ionic columns ; and the whole is 
surmounted by a balustrade and vases. 

Le Petit Trianon does not much exceed in dimension 
a moderate sized private house. It stands at one of the 
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extremities of the park of the Great Trianon, and con- 
sists of a pavilion io the Roman style, forming a com- 
plete square, each front measuring about eighty feet in 
length. The pleasure grounds consist of gardens (aid 
out in the English and French. style ; diversified with 
statues, orangeries, grottos, temples, cascades, and 
canals. 

Betwixt Versailles and St. Germain are the aque« 
ducts and x^'aterworks of Marly y with which the foun- 
tains of Versailles are supplied. The park, and the 
chateau which was built here by Louis the Fourteenth, 
have disappeared. 

On the road from St. Germain to Paris is the modest 
ATalmaison, long the favourite residence of Buonaparte. 
It is a neat white house, having the air of a respectable 
English gentleman's seat, and is surrounded by shrub- 
beries laid out in the English style. 
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NORTH OF FRANCE. 

The countries of Europe, unlike the wild and unoccupied 
regions of Africa and America, are so closely populated, 
and contain so many places, interesting in a geographical 
view, that it would be impossible for me to describe 
even all those which seem to demand attention. Under 
this difficulty I have been compelled to adopt a plan, in 
some respects, different from that in which I have de- 
scribed the two preceding quarters of the globe*. In- 
stead of the kind of excursive descriptions of the coun- ^ 
tries and inhabitants which I there adopted, I shall not, 
at present, be able to do more than connect the narra- 
tives of the Travels, by remarks on a few of the most 

. • See Travels in Africa, and in Sooth America. 
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important places which the travellers have omitted to 
visit. With this view I shall commence 

A Description of same of the Touma in the North of 

France 

with Rouen, the capital of Normandy. This place, 
about thirty leagues north-west of Paris, is situated on 
the Banks of the river Seine. Many of ^the houses are 
constructed of wood, and have each story projecting 
over the one below it, until the pointed roofs nearly 
meet from the opposite sides of the streets. The door- 
posts, window-frames, beam-ends, and wood-work, with 
which the fronts of the buildings are, in general, 
chequered and intersected, are frequently ornamented 
with rich carving, grotesque heads, flowers, and other 
fanciful devices. At every turning of the streets, some 
relic of antiquity, a pointed arch, the mutilated statue 
of some saint, or a gothic fountain strikes the eye ; 
while the mouldering magnificence of the cathedral, 
the churches, the palais de justice, and other public 
edifices, carries the imagination four or five centuries 
back, in the history of society. 

This place was anciently fortified; but the fortifica- 
tions have been destroyed, and their place is supplied 
by a boulevardCf or broad avenue of trees, forming a 
stately promenade. 

The cathedral is a very ancient and remarkable edi- 
fice, its superb front is one hundred and eighty feet in 
width, ancl is terminated by two lofty towers, which 
afford a beautiful specimen of the most elaborate 
Gothic architecture. The interior length is upwards 
of five hundred feet. Along the aisles, and in the choir, 
are numerous private chapels. The chapel of the Vir- 
gin, at the eastern extremity, contains many interesting 
objects, particularly a memorial of the English monarch 
Richard Coeur de Lion, whose body was entombed at 
Fpntevrault. H is brother Henry, and his Queen Eleanor, 
were both interred here, and the site of' their uionu- 
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ments is marked by inscriptions on the pavement, wliicli 
record tbeir name and burial. In another cbapel is the 
tomb of Rollo, first duke of Normandy, an ancestor of 
William the Conqueror. 

It was in Rouen that Joan of Arc, the heroic Maid of 
Orleans, after having been taken prisoner by the 
English, was immured ; and, at length, inhumanly de- 
voted to the fiames. In the centre of the market-place 
is a fountain crowned by her statue. 

The people of Rouen, and of other parts of Normandy, 
are ^ery distinct, bpth in appearance and character, 
from the rest of the French nation : they still retain 
the characteristic of their northern original. They 
have a gravity and steadiness of deportment, rarely to 
be found among the inhabitants of France. There 
needs no better proof of thb than the costume of the 
middling and lower classes. The women, to this day, 
appear in the same raised, conical, or cyli\^drical linen 
caps, as were the fashionable head-dresses five hundred 
years ago. Their hair is gathered into a thick club, 
behind this starched pyramid ; whilst their long, stiff 
stays, bundling petticoats, and staring trinkets, display 
the attachment of the lower order of females to a hi 
deous costume. 

Fifteen leagues from Rouen, ^nd in a low but fertile 
country, at the mouth of the river Arques, is Dieppe^ 
a well-known trading sea-port, where the packets .Irom 
Brighton to France usually land. The harbour is nar- 
row, and the town of great antiquity, with close and 
filthy streets : at its eastern extremity is an ancient and 
irregularly formed castle. The principal trade of 
Dieppe is in fish, particularly in barrelled herrings ; 
but lace and ivory toys, to a considerable amount, are 
manufactured here. 

On the northern bank of the river Seine, and at the 
place where it falls into the sea, stands Havre de Grace* 
This is a considerable town, situated in a flat and 
marshy territory, and .defended by walls, ditches, and a 
citadel. The houses are more regular than in many 
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arsenal is large, and abuodantly siipplied with naval 
stores. 

From Brest we must pass over the country to Dun- 
kirk, a maritime .town, situated nearly at the north- 
western extremity of France. This place» which is of 
considerable size and population, has an extensive 
trade with Holland and the northern parts of £urope« 
I4s harbour is so conveniently situated for. commerce, 
that, at a very early period, it was enlarged aocj forti- 
fied for the, reception and defence of shipping. Dun- 
kirk has, at different times, belonged to various families 
and governments. In 1558 it was taken by the French. 
It was subsequently ceded to Spain ; and, having fitted 
out numerous privateers for the purpose of annoying 
the commerce of England and France, it was taken b^f 
the united forces of those countries ; and, in 1655, was 
given up to Oliver Cromwell, at that time protector of 
England. Seven years after this it was sold, by Charles 
the Second, to the French, who forti^ed it so strongl^r x 
as to render it almost impregnable. During the war 
which terminated in 1713, the privateers of Dj^nkirk 
took more than sixteen hundred English prizes. This 
loss was so great that England would not consent to enter 
into any treaty with France, unless the fortifications and 
harbour of Dunkirk should be destroyed. The de- 
molition of them consequently took place in the au- 
tumn of that year. They were, however, re-^established 
in 1740; ana although there have been some subse- 
quent stipulations for their demolition, they still cpn- 
tinue to exist. Dunkirk itself contains nothing re- 
markable. The houses, unlike those in most of the 
French towns, are in general only one or two stories 
high ; and the lowest classes of the people live in cel- 
lars, which open into the streets. There are, in this 
place, manufactories of tobacco, starch, glass, and lea- 
ther; and several rope-^walks, distilleries, and sugar- 
houses. 

Korth-east of Dunkirk is the strongly fortified town 
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of Lhk, formerly the capital of French Flanders. TIjfs 
h a large and well-built place, situated in the midst of 
a rich but marshy country, and crossed by the river 
Doule. The streets are about one hundred and seventy in 
number ; and the squares, particularly the Great Square 
and the Little Square, are adorned with noble buildings; 
among others with an exchange, a magazine of vast ex* 
tent, and an hospitah Lisle is surrounded by more than 
two hundred windmills which give to it a singular ap- 
pearance. Its fortifications were constructed by the 
famous French engineer. Marshal Vauban; and they 
are considered to be almost impregnable. The com- 
merce of Lisle is very Extensive, and consists chiefly 
in the productions of the' adjacent territory, grain, 
madder, flax, and tobacco ; and also in camlets and 
cotton cloths, silk and lace. In the vicinity of the 
town are several extensive caverns, in which the inha- 
bitaats are said to have sometimes concealed their 
effects in time of war. 

About thirty miles south-east of Lisle, is Arras^ a for- 
tified city, which stands on a considerable eminence, and 
is suFpounded by quarries tjiat have ^supplied stone for 
the buildings. The great square of Arras, surrounded 
by piazzas, has some very splendid edifices : and is built 
on arches, in the Spanish style of architecture. In \\\\i 
square the principal market is kept. The cathedral is 
a noble Gothic edifice, having a loAy tower, in which is 
m clock embellished with small fijgures in bronze, repre- 
senting the passion of our Saviour. This church con- 
tains a brazen pulpit, in the form of a tree, and sup- 
ported by two brazen bears. Arras has eleven parish 
churches, and a public library. The latter contains an 
interesting collection of vases, inscriptions, and other 
antiquities, that have been found within the surround- 
ing province. > There is a beautiful and extensive walk 
round the glacis and ramparts. The principal manu- 
^tures of this place are woollen cloths, lace, stockings, 
leather, and reoned sugar. The tapestry, called Arras 
baitgingSy derives its appellation from this place. 
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In a valley traversed by the river Scheldt, and about 
forty miles east of Arras, stands the strongly fortified 
town of Valenciennes. On the approach to this place, 
the spires only are visible, rising above the houses, and 
no appearance whatever of fortifications can be dis- 
cerned. At a nearer approach, however, the high walls, 
the deep ditches, and massive gates, convey an idea of 
almost impregnable strength. During the revolutionary 
war, Valenciennes was besieged by the allied- arinies, 
under the command of the Duke Of York, and, at tlie 
end of six weeks, was surrendered to them; but it was 
retaken by the French in the ensuing year. In the 
course of one night more than five hundred red-hot 
balls were poured into it: the place at which the 
English troops Ibrced their entrance, is shown to tra- 
vellers, and the impressions of the balls are not yet 
efiaced. The town is large and populous. It is irre* 
ffularly built, with narrow, crooked streets ; but has a 
handsome square. 

Camhray, the see of an archbishop, and once the re- 
sidence of the amiable and accomplished author of Te- 
lemachus, is a large and handsome, but ancient^own^ 
defended by a fort and a strong citadel on the river 
Scheldt. Its situation also is so low, that the imme- 
diately adjacent country can be laid binder water, by 
means of sluices. The streets are spacious and well 
built; and the Great Square, which is so extensive as 
to be capable of receiving the whole garrison in order 
of battle, is much admired. 

Previously to the French revolution, the cathedral of 
Cambray was one of the finest edifices of the kind in 
Europe ; but a few ruins of it only have escaped the 
ravages of that horrible period. Another, but anch 
inferior, cathedral, has subsequently been erected. 
Cambray contains ten parish churches, three abbeys, 
and two convents. The principal articles manufac- 
tured here are lace, soap, and leather, and the fine 
kind of linen, which, from this place, is called Camlmc. 

Eighty miles south-east of Cambray, and in the midst 
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of a plain, abounding in corn and vineyardi^ atand* 
Rheims, one of the most ancient cities of France^ and, 
before the revolution, the seat of an archbishop. It is 
a large and well built place. The cathedral is a mag- 
nificent edifice ; its principal entrance is remarkable for 
the beauty of its architecture ; and the great altar, at 
wbich the kings of France were formerly crowned, was 
once plated with gold. There are in Kheims several 
vestiges of Roman architecture, particularly an ampbi- 
Iheatre and two triumphal arches. 

About half way betwixt Rheims and Metz is Verdim, 
a strongly fortified town where, during the late war, a 
great number of English prisoners were confined, 

JUetZf once a free imperial city, but now the capital 
of a French province, is strongly fortified, and divided 
into the Old and New Town. The former has narrow 
streets ; but the houses, though built in an ancient style, 
are handsome. This place contained a cathedral, six- 
teen parish churches, six abbeys, and nineteen convents ; 
and is noted for the manu&cture of sweetmeats, liqueurs, 
and artificial flowers. It is situated partly on an emi* 
pence ^nd partly in a plain, at the conflux of the rivers 
Seille and Moselle, and in the midst of a fertile and 
productive country. 

South of Metz is Nancy ^ an episcopal town which 
stands at the foot of a hill, in the midst of a delightful 
plain. It is divided, by a canal, into two parts. One of 
these, called the Old Town, is in the shape of an oblong 
square, ill built and environed by a wsul and bastions. 
The New Town is regular and handsome. Nancy was 
formerly the residence of the dukes of Lorraine, and 
their palace is still in existence. The cathedral, a pe* 
culiarly elegant Gothic edifice, has two towers and a 
cupola. 

Near the borders of Germany is Straibourg, oqeof 
the most strongly fortified cities in Europe. Its out- 
works reach to the bank of the Rhine, about a mile dis- 
tant. Over this river there is a wooden bridge, three 
thousand nine hundred feet long, and supported, in the 
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middle, by an island, on which there is a strong eastle« 
Strasbourg formerly belonged to the emperors of Ger- 
many, but it was taken by the French in the year 16B2. 
It has six gates and two hundred streets. Most of tlie 
latter are very narrow ; and the houses are chiefly con- 
structed of a red kind of stone, which is obtained from 
quarries near the Rhine. Besides its fortifications, 
Strasbourg is celebrated for its cathedral, which is one 
of the most superb Gothic edifices in France. Its 
steeple, nearly four hundred and fifty feet higli. Is 
wrought in the form of a pyramid, and combines both 
solidity and delicacy. The mechanism of the clock is 
very singular. It formerly exhibited the motions of the 
planets as well as the hour of the day ; but it has been 
long out of repair. In one of the churches there is a 
magnificent tomb, erected to the memory of the cele- 
brated Marshal Saxe. The market of Strasbourg sur- 
prises the traveller by the abundance of fish, game, and 
other articles of^provision, which it exhibits. 

At the distance of one hundred and forty miles 
south-west of Strasbourg stands Began f on, surrounded 
by mountains, and seated on the bank of the river 
Doubs, which divides it into an upper and lower town. 
Of the upper town nothing remains but the castle or 
citadel, which stands on an elevated rock. The lower 
town has three long and handsome streets, and a con- 
siderable square, adorned with houses built of stone, 
and covered with slate. The only public buildings, in 
Besan^on, that are deserving of notice, are the cathedral 
and the prison. Under the Romans this was a very 
magnificent city ; , and many remains of their superb 
edifices are yet visible. ^ 

' The mountains in the vicinity of Besan^on contain 
some remarkable natural caverns, respecting which 
many absurd and fabulous accounts have been given. 

Dtfan, the capital of the province of Burgundy, is 
a large and somewhat populous city. It contains many 
interesting buildings, both ancient and modern. 'The 
cathedral, in particular, is remarkable for its beauty 
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and grandeur. Its spire is nearly four huudred feet 
high; and behind the choir is an ancient i^tunda, with 
three arches, one above the other, supported by one 
hundred and four columns. This edifice has been con- 
structed upon the ruins of a Pagan temple, a consider- 
able portion of which still exists. There are in Dijon 
seven parish churches; one of these, dedicated to St. 
Mary, is a Gothic edifice of exquisite taste and uncom- 
non beauty. The plain in which Dijon stands, pro- 
duces an abundance of excellent wine, particularly 
Burgundy of the finest quality, which is sent to Paris, 
Holland, Strasbourg, and Switzerland. 

On the bank of the Seine, and about ninety miles 
north-west of Dijon, is Troyes^ the capital of Cham^ 
pagne, pleasantly situated in the midst of a levc^l and 
fertile territory. This is an ancient town, and contains, 
bouses that are buiit of wood. It is surrounded by> 
walls, and has a fine Gothic cathedral, fourteen churches, 
ibar-abbeys, and ten convents. 

Betwixt Troyes and Paris, and about forty utiles 
from Paris, is the littte town ef Foniainbleau, chiefiy 
remarkable for its royal palace. This Is situated in a 
small plain, surrounded by a forest which contains 
twenty-five thousand acres, aboiTnds in d^er, and ex* 
hifoits many grand'and beautiful scenes. The palace of 
FoBtainbleau is one of the most celebrated and elegant 
edifices of the kind in France. It is a laige and irre- 
gular building, composed of numerous squares, and 
consisting of an assemblage of four palaces. Its apart- 
ments are nearly nine hundred in number ; and, though 
it has experienced the effects of revolutionary anarchy, 
there is sufiicient left to excite admiration. One of the 
galleries is a hundred feet long and covered with paint- 
ings. This palace will long be celebrated for the abdi- 
cation of the throne of France and Italy, which was 
«^ed here by Buonaparte, in the month of April, 1814. 
The gardens are neat and extensive ; and, among nu- 
menous fountains, th<!y contain one, which, from the ex- 
cetioKe of Its water, gave name to the phice. 

d3 
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Jptftjb Bas^s Instruction. 

SOUTH OF FRANCE. 

Narrative of a Journey from Paris to Orleans. From 
Travels in the South tf France, hy Lieutenant Colonel 
Pinkney, of the North American Rangers. 

Colonel Pinkney, accompanied b}* a gentleman and 
two ladies, set out from Paris, in the month of Juiy, 
1807, on an excursion through some of the most im* 
portant districts of the Soutli of France. They pro- 
ceeded in a direction towards Clmrtres. 

Scarcely had they reached the first stage, about 
seven miles from Paris, before every appendage of a 
metropolitan city had disappeared. The scenery and 
the objects were as retired as they are in the most re* 
mote corner of England. In England, indeed, the 
manners, habits, and dress, of the capital, pervade the 
distant parts of the kingdom; but in France every pro* 
vince has its characteristic dress-and manners. 

Beyond Palaiseau they continued their journey 
through a country the asf>ect of which was continually 
changing. Hitherto Colonel Pinkney had considered 
France to be an open country, almost without enclo- 
sures; but this opinion was now totally changed^ for 
the country on each side was as much enclosed, as it is 
in any of the most cultivated counties of England. In 
fact tnree-fourths of the country is enclosed, even to the 
most minute divisions. But, with the exception of good 
enclosures, nothing, he says, can be so miserable as the 
system of agriculture along the whole road from Paris 
to Maus. 

After a long but not wearisome journey the party 
arrived at Rambauiilet, where they visited the chateau 
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ID which Francis the First expired. This immense and 
disproportionate building 13 situated in an extensive 
park, in the midst of wo(k1s and waters; and, most un^ 
accountably, the very lowest ground has been chosen 
for its site/ It is a heavy and vast structure, entirely of 
bricks and with the turrets, arches, and comers charac- 
teristic of the Gothic order. Its occupants, at this time, 
were a company of soldiers, with two officers, and an 

housekeeper. 

Louis the Fourteenth, for some years, held his court 
in this castle; and, from respect to his memory, the 
apartment in which he slept and held his levee has 
been left in the same condition as at his death. This 
chamber is of large size, and has windows like those of 
a church. At the further end is jl raised floor, wher« 
stands the royal bed, of purple velvet ornamented with 
gold, and lined with white satin painted in a very su- 
perior style. Two pieces of coarse linen are shown as 
the royal sheets. The counterpane is of red velvet* 
embroidered, as it were, with white lace, and having ^ 
deep gold fringe round the edges. It is lined with 
white satin, and marked, at each corner, with a crown 
and fleur de lys. Immediatelv over that division of the 
apartment where the raised floor commences, is a 
gilded rod along the ceiling. When the king held his 
court here, a curtain only separated his bedchamber 
and the levee room. The travellers visited severd 
other rooms, all of them magniticently furnished, and 
all the furniture apparently of the same mra. The 
grand saloon appeared to Colonel Pinkney to be the 
largest room he bad ever seen. The gardens were spa- 
cious, and were divided and intersected into numerous 
fanciful ploU, borders, narrow and broad walks, terraces, 
and flower4>eds. The travellers reached Chartre^ by 
sunset. Nothmg could be more delightful than the ap- 
proach to this town. It is situated on the knoll of a 
hai the houses appeared intermixed with trees, and the 
setting sun beautifully gilded the spires of the churches 
and the convent. 
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The peasantry here seemed clean, well fed, and happy. 
The travellers saw several groups of them enjoying them- 
selves in the evening dance : they presented nowers and 
fruit to the ladies, and refused to accept of any recom- 
pense. Some of the vounger women, though sunburnt, 
were handsome : andi many of them, from their fan- 
ciful dresses, resembled the cottagers exhibited on the 
stage. The men were excessively ugly, diminutive in 
size, and had features resembling those of an old 
baboon. 

In his description of Chartres, Colonel Pinkney takes 
the opportunity to speak of the old French towns, in 
comparison with those of England. The inland towns 
of England, he says, be their antiquity what they may, 
retain but little of their ancient form. This, he ob- 
serves, is the consequence of a brisk trade ; the several 
houses have so often changed owners, and the owners 
have, usually, been so substantial in their circumstances, 
that there is, perhaps, scarcely a house,, but what, 
in twenty years, has been rebuilt from its foundation. 
This is not the case with the houses in the old towns 
of France. A French tradesman's house is like his 
stocking ; he never thinks that he wants a new one, as 
long as be can, in any way, darn his old one : he never 
thinks of building a new wall, as long as he can patch 
his old one, and he repairs his house piecemeal as it 
falls down. - The repairs, therefore, are always made 
so as to match the breach. In this manner the original 
j&rm of the house is preserved for centuries, and, -as 
philosophers say of the human body, it retains its 
identity, though every atom of it may have been 
changed. 

This is the case with Chartres, one of the most ancient 
towns in France : every house bears evident proofs of its 
antiquity ; the streets are in straight lines, and the 
houses are dark and large, but full of small rooms. The 
town, which is divided into two parts by the river Eure, 
is surrounded by a. wall, and has' nine gates, most of 
them of stone, and of very ancient architecture; each 
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is sormonnted by a figure of the Holy Virgin, the ima- 
ginary patroness of the place. The cathedral is» per- 
haps, the most ancient ecclesiastical edifice in France. 
Colonel Pinkney and his friends were excessively asto- 
nished by descending, from the upper church, into a 
subterraneous one, which extends under the whole 
space of the church above it ; and has corresponding 
waills, choir, and even stalls. 

The party left Chartres for Nantes; intending to pro- 
ceed, thence, on a tour along the banks of the Loire, and 
in a direction towards its source. 

Throughout the greatest part of the road to Nantes, 
nothing could be more delightful than the scene on each 
side. From La Fleche to Angers, and thence to An- 
cennUy the country was a complete garden. The hills 
were covered with vines ; every wood had its chateaus; 
and every village its church. The peasantry were clean 
and happy, the children cheerful and healthy, and most 
lof the younger women were spirited and handsome. 
The travellers reached Nantes on the evening of the 
first of August. This is, in every respect, a noble city, 
and, unlike most commerciaKcities, is as beautifully as it 
is advantageously situated. It stands on the ascent and 
summit of an hill, at the foot of which is the Loire, al- 
most as broad, and infinitely more beautiful than the 
Thames. In the middle of the stream, opposite to the 
town, are several islets, on which are houses and gar- 
dens, that have a most pleasing effect. The Loire is, 
however, so shallow near the town that vessels of mag- 
nitude are obliged to unload some miles below it. This 
is a commercial incovenience which is not compensated 
by one of the finest quays in Europe, extending nearly 
a mile in length, and covered with buildings, almost like 
palaces. 

Nantes was the residence and burying place of 
the ancient dukes of Bretagne; and, in* the town and 
neighbourhood, there are many of the relics of these 
early sovereigns. On an hill towards the east is th^ 
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castle ki which they used to hold their court. This 
edifice is still entire, though built nearly nine hundred 
years ago; and, the repairs having been made in th^ 
character of the original structure, it remains a perfect 
specimen of the architecture of the age in which it was 
built. 

An inn in Nantes* called the Hotel of Henry the 
Fourth, is one of the largest and most magnificently 
furnished establishments of the kind in Europe. It 
makes up sixty beds, and can take in one hundred 
horses, and an equal proportion of servaqts. 

Having exchanged their carriage for a kind of open 
barouche, adapted to the narrow French cross roada, 
and composed entirely of cane, with removeable wheels, 
so as to be taken to pieces in an instant, the traveUers 
took the road along the Loire for Ancennis. 

It was a beautiful morning, and there being a fair at 
Mauvesy a village on the road, nothing could be wore 

fay than their journey was at its commencement, 
lauves is most romantically situated, on a hill which 
forms one of the banks of the Loire. The siu'rounding 
country, in the richness of its woods, and the verdure of 
its meadows, strongly reminded the colonel of England ; 
but he knew of no scenery in England, which, together 
with this richness and variety, had so beautiful a river 
as the Loire to complete it in all the qualities of land- 
scape. On each side of tliis river, from Nantes, are hills, 
which are wooded to the summit. 

The evening was as beautiful as is usual in the south- 
em parts of Europe, at this season of the year. The 
nightingales were singing in the adjoining woods ; the 
road, as the travellers approached Ancennis, was most 
romantically recluse, and so serpentine as never to be 
visible beyond a hundred yards; and, moreover, was 
bordered on each side by lofty hedges, intermingled 
with fruit trees, and even with vines in full bearing. 

The travellers entered the Forest of Ancennis as the 
sun was setting. This forest is celebrated in every 
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ancient French ballad as being the hanot of iairiei* and 
as the scene of (he ancient archery of the provinces of 
Bretagneand Anjou. 

Ancennis is a village on a green surrounded by woods. 
Some of the cottages are delightfully situated* and the 
village has altogether a peculiar tur of quietness and of 
rural retreat, which characterizes the scenery of the 
Loire. Some of the neater cottages are situated in gar* 
dens; and, in neatrly every garden, there is one tree pe- 
culiarly distinguished from the rest. It has usually a 
seat around its truuk ; and, where the top of it is large 
enough to admit of it, there is a railed seat among the 
branches. 

Along the banks of the Loire, from Ancennis to 
Angers, nothiug can be more beautiful than the natural 
distribution of lawn, wood, hill, and valley; whilst the 
river, which borders this scenery, is ever giving it a new 
form by its serpentine shape. 

At the little town of Inkrande the travellers left the 
province of Bretagne, and entered that of Anjou ; and 
the conntry, through which they passed, is not, per- 
haps, excelled in beauty by any other country in £urope* 
This beauty, from the earliest periods of the French mo- 
uarchy, occasioned the risine: ground of the Loire to 
have been selected for the sites of castles, monasteries, 
abbeys, and chateaux. Towns, windmills, steeples, an- 
cient castles^ and abbeys, still entire, and others with 
nothing remaining but lofty walls ; hills covered with 
vines, and alternate woods and com fields, successively 
refresh, animate, delight, and exalt the imagination. 

After a short rest, at the village of Chantoce, the tra< 
vellers preceded towards Angers, a town situated in a 
fertile plain, and watered by the Mayenne, a small 
branch of the Loire. The walls of Angers were built by 
King John of England ; and, though six centuries have 
ehpsed since their erection, they are still nearly entire. 
The castle was built at the same time; and is situated 
on a rock which overhangs the river. Its walls are lofty 
and broad, its towers numcrousy and its fosses deep : 
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the latter are cot out of the solid rock, and must have 
required long and ingenious labour. 

The cathedral of Angers, the inner part of which 
somewhat resembles Westminster Hall, is chiefly cele- 
brated for containing the remains of Margaret of Anjou, 
the heroic queen of our Henry the Sixth. The general 
appearance of Angers does not correspond with the 
niagniiicence of its walls, its castle, and its cathedral. It 
contains six parish churches, besides several monasteries ; 
and the number of its inhabitants is estimated at fifty 
thousand. The streets, however, are narrow, and the 
houses uJean,low, and huddled together: there is 
scarcely a good inhabited house within the walls. 
Colonel Pinkney visited the market, and, on inquiring 
respecting the price of provisions, he found that beef 
and mutton were sold for about twopence English per 
pound, bread for about three halfpence per pound, 
fowls at fivepence, and turkeys from eighteenpence to 
two shillings each. 

There was formerly, in Angers, a caserne, or riding 
school ; one of the most superb edifices of the kind in 
the world. Peter the Great of Russia, and many other 
illustrious men, received instructions in equestrian exer- 
cises here. Before the French revolution Angers was 
celebrated as a seat of literature, and had an university, 
or national school, of great celebrity. 

In the vicinitv of this town vineyards are numerous, 
and cover the dills, and even the valleys, with their 
lyxuriance: nothing can be more beautiful than the 
natural festoons which are formed by the long branches 
of the vines, laden with fruit, as they project over the 
road. The peasantry live in the midst of vineyards ; 
their habitations ^re usually excavated out of the rocks 
and small hillocks on which they grow their vines; and, 
as these hillocks are usually composed of strata of 
chalk, the cottages are dry and comfortable. Some of 
Ihen, as seen from the road, being covered even over 
their doors by vine branches, have the appearance of 
io many nests; and^ such as have two stones> are pic* 
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turesque in the extreme. Every village is most roman- 
tically situated ; some in orchards, some in fenced gar- 
dens, some in corn fields, and others in vales and re- 
cesses on each side of the road. 

The travellers passed an estate which was offered for 
sale; and, the house being near the road, they inquired 
the price and particulars. There were six hundred acres 
of land, and a good house ; and the purchase money was 
five thousand pounds English. Four hundred acres 
were arable, the other wood and heath. In England 
the price would have been, at least, twenty thousand 
pounds. 

Late in the evening they reached Saumur, a smaK, 
but pretty town, on the southern bank of the Loire. 
This was once a fortified city, but the fortifications 
are now neglected and in ruin. On inquiry into the 
price of provisions and house rent, in the vicinity of 
Saumur, Colonel Pinkney asserts that, according to the 
best estimate he could make, a family consisting of a 
nian, his wife, three or four children, two maid servants, 
a man servant, and three horses, might here be main- 
tained for one hundred pounds a year, and he states his 
full persuasion, that in this estimate he is rather over^ 
than under the mark. 

Beyond Saumur, the road, for some distance, ex- 
tended along the southern bank of the Loire. The 
landscape seemed to improve as the travellers advanceti. 
Sometimes the river ran through a plain in which the 
peasants were gathering their harvest; sometimes the 
banks on each side were covered with forests, frota the 
centre of which were visible steeples, villas, windmills, 
and abbeys. 

They passed through the small town of Langeais, 
celebrated for the production of melons, and, not long 
afterwards, reached Tours, where they remained three 
days. Nearly the whole of this time they occupied in 
walking over the town and its environs. 

Nothing can be more delighfful than the situation of 
Tours. Imaeine a olain between two rivers, thie Loire 
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and the Clier, and this plain subdivided into compart- 
ments of every variety of cultivated land, corn n^lds 
studded with fruit trees, and a range of hills in tlie dis- 
tance covered with vineyards to their top, whilst every 
eminence has its villa or abbey, or ruined tower. The 
cities in France, at least those on the Loire, have ail 
somewhat of a rural character. 

The general appearance of Tours is brisk, gay, and 
clean. A great part of this town having been burned, 
daring the reign of the unfortunate Louis the Sixteeath» 
nearly the whole of the main street was laid out and 
rebuilt at the expense of that monarch. What before 
had been close and narrow, was then widened, and ren- 
dered pervious to a direct current of air. The houses 
are built of white stone, so as to give this ((art of tlie 
town a resemblance to Bath. Some of them are spa- 
cious and elegant, and all of them are neat and hav« 
everv external appearance of comfort. 

The travellers visited the cathedral. It had not, 
however, any thing to distinguish it, except its an- 
tiqhity, two beautiful towers, and a library of valuable 
manuscripts. Near the town is a public walk, planted 
on each side with ranges of elms, and nearly a mile and 
half in length. 

There is in Tours an excellent market for provisions, 
which are here very cheap. House rent also is ex- 
tremely reasonable. The society in this place is, per- 
haps, better than that in any other provincial town of 
France. There are some excellent houses within the 
city, and a great niunber in the immediate vicinity. In 
the assemblies, which are here held weekly, during tbe 
principal part of the year, it is clistomary, on a lady ac- 
cepting a partner, to present him, if in summer, with a 
ilower, if iu winter, with a ribbon, of what she has 
adopted as her colour. Every married ladv has a co- 
lour which she has adopted as her own, and which she 
always wears on some part of her dress. 

Tours, was formerW celebrated for its silk nianufae- 
tory ; and enough of this still remained to invite apd 
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to gratify the curiosity of a traveller ; there was likewise 
a ribbon manufactory, but the ribbons were greatly in- 
ferior to those of England. 

After breakfast^ on the third day after their arrival in 
Tours, the travellers resumed their journey, proposing 
to sleep at Amboise, a town about twenty miles dis* 
tant They passed through the singular village of 
MmU LouUf which Colonel Pinkney had been pre- 
viously informed might be passed by a stranger without 
bis seeing house, man, woman, or child. Tl]« travellers 
were in the midst of the village before they saw it* 
Ioiagine» says Colonel Pinkney, a number of sandy hills 
OQ each side of the road, and the sides of them scooped 
out into houses, or rather into caves, and you have a 
sufficient idea of this French village, containiug some 
hundreds of inhabitants. The hills, being hollowed 
out on the further extremity from the road, a traveller 
m^ht certainly pass through without perceiving any 
thing of it. This kind of structure is even carried on 
where there is not the natural advantage of a hill to 
holiow out. The village extends into the plain, which 
is likewise dug out into subterraneous houses, and which 
are only visible by .the smoke that issues from the chini' 
neys. « You must not (said a French lady of the party, 
to Colonel Pinkney) necessarily infer the misery of our 
peasantry, because you see them in such unfit habita- 
tions as these. If you compare the French poor 
with the poor in your own country, you must take all 
circumstances into consideration. When you see the 
French peasantry so ill lodged, and so scantily clad, 
^ou must bring into your view, at the same time, the dk*^ 
feienoe of the climates. Here the same sun which 
DOW shines upon us, chines upon us the whole yeapr; 
our rains are short, and are all confined to their season. 
Those caves, moreover, bad as they are, belong to their 
iubabitants ; the property is their own. Can your pea* 
santry say the same 1 Believe me. Monsieur, there are 
many very happy and very lovely faces withia those 
dwellmgs." 
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On their way froin Tonrs to Blois, the travellers 
passed throagti the little town of Amhoise, situated on 
the Loire. Tlie country, through nearly the whole dis- 
tance, continued to be extremely beautiful. During 
this partof the journey, Colonel Pinkney had an oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining some interesting particulars re- 
specting the state of the French peasantry. In the im- 
mediately surrounding districts, the average daily wage^ 
of French labourers is about a shilling English, besides 
three pints of the wine of the country. Yet their 
condition is, upon the whole, very comfortable; the 
greatest number of them have a cow, and a small slip of 
land. There is much common along the whole course 
of the Loire, and the farmers have a practice of ex- 
changing with the poor. In many districts, for exam- 
ple, the poor have right of commonage over all the 
common fields during a certain number of days; the 
farmers having possession of these lands, and finding it 
inconvenient to be subject to this participation, fre- 
quently buy it off, and, in exchange, assign an acre or 
more to. each cottage in a parish. These cottages are 
let to the labourers for life, at a mere nominal rent, and 
are continued to their families, as long as they remain 
honest and industrious. There is indeed no such 
thing in France as parochial taxes for the relief of the 
-poor, but distress seldom happens, without being imme- 
diately relieved. The French poor live very cheaply, 
and yet, all things considered, very sufficiently. Those 
persons who have lived only in northern climates, can 
scarcely form dn idea what a very different kind of 
sustenance is required in a isouthern one. The break- 
fast of a French labourer usually consists of bread and 
fruit, his dinner of bread and onion, his supper of bread 
and milk, and chesnuts. Sometimes a pound of meat 
may be boiled with the onion, and a bouille is thus 
maqe^ which, with management, will go through the 
week. The climate is such as to require no expense 
in fuel, and very little in clothes. 

A great quantity of maize is cultivated in this part of 
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FVance» the roofs of the cottages were at this time 
covered with it, drying in the sun ; the ears were of a 
bright golden yellow, and in the cottage gardens it had 
a beautiful efti^ct. 

The situation of J&loia is as agreeable as that of any 
of the principal towns on the Loire. The greatest part 
of it is built upon a hill, which descends, by a gentle 
deiJivity, to the river. The remainder is a suburb on 
the opposite side of the river, to which it b joined by 
a bridge. From the hill on which the town stands, is a 
beaotiAil view of a rich and lovely country ; but the 
structure of the town does not correspond with the 
beauty of its site. The streets are narrow, and most 
of the houses low. Some of the houses, however, are 
very respectable, and evidently the habitation of a 
superior class of people. They are not very dissimilar 
to what are common in the county towns of England. 

But the boast and ornament of Blois is its chateau or 
castle, built upon a rock which overhangs the Loir^.^ 
This castle is famous as having been the birth-place of' 
Louis the Twelfth, and the place where the Duke of 
Guise, and his brother the Cardinal, were murdered on 
the 23d of December, 1^81, by order of Henry the 
Third. 

Beyond Blois the country is still beautiful. To Co* 
Icmel Pinkney it appeared moi|^ populous, and to have 
a greater number of chateaus, than any part of France 
he had yet passed through. On some parts of the 
road, the chalk hills at the side of the river, presented 
a very curious spectacle: smoke issued from an hun- 
dred vents on the sides and summits, and gave them 
the appearance of so many volcanoes. This appear^ 
ance was explained when the travellers afterwards ob- 
served that the descent, fronting the river, was scooped 
into houses or rather into caves for the peasantry, and 
that the roofs were cut upwards for the chimneys. 
The fronts of these cottages, which were not visible 
from the road, were very picturesque : they had case- 
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raents, aid the walls were deeply shaded and embossed 
witli vines. They were in some j^aces in rows, one 
aboye another. 

Two days were occupied in the journey from Blois to 
Orieans. The travellers passed several chateaus, situ- 
ated in meadows and lawns foy the road side. Some of 
these were altogether in the andent style, and were 
truly characteristic of the French country house. In 
the ordinary construction of a French chateau, says Co- 
lonel Pinkney, there is a greater consumption of wood 
than brick, and no sparing of ground ; it is usually a 
rambling buildmg, with a lK>dy> wings, and again wings 
upon those wings, and. flanked at the sides with a pi- 
geon house,'Stables, and barns, the pigeon house being 
on the right, and the bams and stables on the left. The 
windows are numerous, but, even in the best chateaos, 
there is a strange neglect as to broken glass; i^me- 
times the iviiidows are left broken, but more frequently 
they are patched withpaper, with coloured silk, or are 
stuffed with linen. Ine upper tier of windows, even 
in the front of the house, is usually ornamented with 
the clothes of the family hanging out to dry, a piece of 
slovenliness send ill taste, for which there can be no ex- 
cuse in the country; where there is surely room enough 
for this part of household business. 

Tlie pleasure grounds attached to the chateau, cor- 
respond with its style. A grand avenue, planted on 
each side with noble trees, leads to the house, but the 
road is usually so overgrown with moss and weeds as to 
convey a most uncomfortable sensation of cold, damp- 
ness, and desolation. The grass of the lawn is equally 
foul, and every thing of dirt and rubbisph is collected 
tinder the windows in front. The gardens behind are 
in the same execrable state; gravel walks overrun 
with moss and weeds; flower beds ornamented with 
leaden statues of Floras, painted Mercurys, and Dians 
with milk pails. Almost every yard salutes you with 
some similar absurdity. The hedges are shaped into 
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peacocks^ and, not unfrequently^ into ladies and gen- 
tlemen dancing a minuet. Pillars of cypress^ and py- 
ramids of yew, terminate almost every walk. 

Orleans soBftewhat resembles Tours, but it is not so 
well built^ nor is its situation so eligible^ It, however, 
is situated very beautifiijlv. The country is uneven 
and diversified, and the fields have the air of pleasure 
grounds, except in the luxuriant wildness of the hedges, 
and the frequent intermixture of orchards and fruit 
trees. As seen from the road, the aspect of this city 
is extremely picturesque. 

The interior of the town does not, however, altc^e- 
thef correspond with the beauty of the country in 
which it stands : some of the streets are narrow, and 
contain houses that are o}d and execrably built. The 
principal street, however, is not inferior to that of 
Tours; and is terminated by a noble bridge. The 
Grand Place is spacious, and has an air of magnificence. 
The cathedral is peculiarly fine. In this edifice, the 
chapels surrounding the altar are wainscoted with oak, 
and the pannels are deeply cut into representations of 
the histories of the New Testament. The two towers 
at the western extremity of the cathedral are generally 
known and celebrated; and the prospect from their 
summits exceeds all the powers of description. The 
country seems one boundless garden, covered with vine- 
yards, the richness of which, at this season of the year, 
most be seen to be understood. 

The Maid of Orleans, and the history of the times 
connected with her, are too* well known to render any 
detail respecting her of interest here. In Orleans there 
are still several relics of her, and her memory is still 
held in veneration. 
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SOUTH OF FRANCE CONCLUDED. 

Narrative of a Journey from Orleans to Aix, by Ueu- 

tenant Colonel Pinkney. 

For several miles beyond Orleans the country was, at 
this time, so beautiful and so highly cultivated, that it 
resembled a continued garden. The fields were even 
infested with game: the birds rose from the stubbles 
as the travellers passed along, and any one might have 
shot them from the road. There are no game laws in 
France ; but no person presumes to shoot game except 
on land of which he is the proprietor or tenant. 

With regard to inns Colonel Pinkney remarks, that, 
in substantial provision and accommodation, those of 
France are not inferior to ours; but that, in most of 
the minor appendages, they are much inferior. With 
regard to eating and drinking, the French inns infinitely 
exceed those of England : their provisions are of better 
kind, and are much cheaper: most of them afford fowls 
of all kinds, eggs, and wine. The dinner, when served 
up, will consist of a great variety of dishes, and that 
without materially swelling the bill. Add to this the 
dessert, of which an English innkeeper, except in the 
most extensive hotels, has no idea. In France, on the 
-contrary, the poorest inns, even the most ordinary 
hedge alehouses, will place on the table a dessert of 
every fruit in season. The wine likewise is infinitely 
better than what is to be had on the roads in Eng- 
land. In the article of beds the French inns, with 
very few exceptions, exceed the English : if a tra- 
veller carry his sheets with him, he is always sure of 
an excellent hair mattrass, or a clean feather bed. On 
the contrarv, the Fj:ench inns are inferior to the Ens- 
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tish HI their apartments. The bed room is often the 
dining room. The walls are merely white*washed, or 
covered with execrable pictures. There are no such 
things as curtains, or at least these are never considered 
necessary. There is no soap, water, nor towel, to 
cleanse yonrself when you rise in the morning. A 
Frenchman has no idea of washing himself before he 
breakfasts. The furniture, also, is always in the worst 
possible condition; there are no bells; there is often a 
difficulty in contriving a tolerable table : the one in most 
common use is merely composed of planks laid across 
two stoolsor benches. The chairs are usually of oak, and 
have perpendicular backs. To sum up the comparison 
between a French and an English provincial inn, the 
expenses for the same kind of treatment, allowing only 
A>r the necessary national differences, are about one- 
Iburth of what they would be in England. 

The next town at which the travellers arrived, was 
Nevers* This is a pleasant place, agreeably situated on 
the declivity 'Of a hill, at the bottom of which flows 
the Loire. On the summit of the hill are the remains 
of the palace of the ancient counts; it has of course 
suffered much from time, but enough still remains to 
bear testimony to its original magnificence. The ca- 
thedral b one of the most ancient ecclesiastical edifices 
in France. 

Nothing can be more picturesque than the country 
between Never^.and Moulins. Natural beauty, and the 
life and activity of cultivation,unite to render it a compkte 
succession of b^utiful landscape. The road is border* 
ed with magnificent trees» which have been so planted, 
as to afford shade without excluding air. 

The travellers passed several fields in which' the farm- 
ing labourers were treading out their corn; indeed the 
country all round, was one universal scene of gaiety 
and activity in the exercise of this labour. The man- 
ner in which it is performed is peihaps peculiar to 
France. Three or four layers of corn, wheat, barley, 
or pease, are spread upon some dry part of the field. 

£ ' 
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Horses and mules are then driven upon it, and round 
it, in all directions, a woman being in the centre like' a 
piyot,4^d holding the^ reins* 'The com thrashed out, 
lb cleared away by the men. Others winnow it> otliers 
heap, it, and others supply fresh layers. 

Mntlins somewhat disappointed the expectation of 
the travellers; It is indeed beautifully situated, in the 
midst of a rising and variegated country, with meadows, 
oorn-fieids, bills, and woods, and watered by the river 
itiUier* The interior of the town does not merit de- 
scription : the streets are narrow, and the houses dark 
and built in the worst possiUe style. The river, and 
the beautiful scenery around it, compensate, hoitever, 
for its disagreeable interior. 

On leaving Moulins, Colonel Pinkney and his friends 
proceeded towards. Lyons, dlitaiit' somewhat more than 
a hundred miles. The journey occupied three days. 
During the whole of the first day the country exhibited 
a succession of hilb and valleys, of open and enclosed 
lands, of fields and woodland. In every hedge were 
medlar, plum, cherry, and maple trees, with vines trained 
to them. 

Rouane, a considerable town through which they 
passed, is an entrep6t for merchandise, corn, wine. Sec. 
sent down the Loire. It is consequently a place of 
much bustle, but it is a disagreeable and dirty town, 
with narrow streets. 

From Rouane to Breslc the country asmimes a moun- 
tainous aspect, and the road is bordered with cbesnut 
trees. There are also innumerable mulberry trees, 
jvhich crow wild in the fields, hedge-rows, and by the 
road side. Bresle is a Clean and charmingly situated vil- 
lage. The inn, at which the travellers stopped, was in the 
midstsof a garden, covered with fruit trees and fiowers. 
The road, through the whole distance 4>etween Mou- 
lins and Lyons, is extremely picturesque. The clknate 
in this part of France is truly delightful. During sum- 
mer there is. an almost- endless succession of the most 
lovely skies* without any interr9ptM>n» except by those 
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rains which wre necessary to nourish and fertilize the 
earth. The winters are mild, i^ithout fbgs, and with 
sufficient sunshine to reader fires almost unnecessary. 
The soil is fertile and the inhabitants are healthy ^nd 
indnstrioos. 

The travellers reached Lyons in the evening of the 
third day after they had left Moulins. This town is 
delightfully situated at the confluence of two rivers, the 
Rhone ana the Saone ; and it has a liveliness, an antma« 
tiody an air of cleanness and rurality which seldom be- 
long to a place so populous. The distant Alps more- 
over, risi^ in the back ground, add much to the beauty 
of the scene. 

Hie horrible ravages of the revolution have much 
defaced this town. La Place de Belle Cour was once 
the fiuest square which any provincial town in Europe 
could boast ; but its houses were razed to the ground, 
and their possessors were condemned to be guiHotined. 
A century will pass before Lyonj <can recover itself 
from thb jacobin purgation. 

The town-hall of Lyons is in every^ respect worthy 
of the city. It is in the form of a parallelogram, with 
wings on each side of the front, each wing being nearly 
one huQdred and fiftv yards in length. But the best 
praise of this city is due to its institutions for charity. 
Its hospitals, and its-schools. 

The cathedral is an ancient Gothic edifice, beauti- 
fully situated near tlie river. The clock is a great fa- 
vourite with the inhabitants; it is ornamented by a 
cock, which is «o contrived as to crow every hour. 

The manufactories of this place, being confined, in 
their supply, to the home market, are not in the same 
flourishing stcte as formerly. They, however, still con- 
tinue to work Up a vast quantity of silk. 

The society at Lyons very much resembles that of 
Paris. It is divided into two classes, consisting of 
peiaons in trade, or merchmits; and of persons out 
of trade. But none of these, like the inhabitants of 
large towns in England, give dinners. They have 
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no notion of that substantial hospitality irhich cha- 
racterizes our country; but their suppers s^e Yery 
elegant. These are usually served in a saloon, but the 
company make no hesitation, in the intervals of con- 
versation and of eating, to visit every room in the house. 
Every room is accordingly lighted and prepare<| for 
this purpose ; the beds are thrust into cupboards and 
corners, and the whole house is rendered a splendid 
promenade, brilliantly lighted with chandeliers and Ins* 
tres. This blaze of light is further increased by reflection 
from the large glasses and mirrors, which are found in 
every room. In England the glasses are pitiful to a de* 
gree. In France, even at thjs inns, they reach, in one 
undivided plate, from the top of the room to the bottom. 
The French furniture moreover is infinitely more mag- 
nificent than that of England. Curtains, chair-covers, 
&c. are all of silk,, and uie chairs are fashioned accord- 
ing to the designs of artists. The French music too, 
such as attends on their parties, excels that of Enghuid; 
in few words, a party in France is a spectacle: it is ar- 
ranged with art ; ancf, where there is much art, says Co- 
lonel Pinkney, there will always be some taste. 

In the neighbourhood of Lyons are numerous cha- 
tcaus, most delightfully situated, with lawns, pleasure 
grounds, gardens, and green-houses, in the English 
taste. In the summer season, public breakfasts are 
almost daily given by some of the possessors. Mar- 
quees are then erected on the lawns, and all the military 
bands in the town attend. The day is consumed in 
dancing; and this is often protracted so late at night, 
as almost to trespass on the day following. 

The French ladies are fond of habiting themselves 
as harvesters: they frequently visit the fiirmers thus 
incog, and hire themselves for the dav* Though the 
farmer knows them, it is the establisheci custom that he 
should favour the sport, by pretendins ignorance, and 
treating them, in every respect, as if they were what 
they seemed. 

After Lyons, the next poiqt of the travellers' destina- 
^«« was Avignon. For many miles the road was varied 
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with hill att<) dale, bordered by hedges in which were 
flowers, aud flowering shrubs that delightfully perfumed 
the air : even orange-trees here grew in the open fields. 

The travellers dined at Vienne, and afterwards passed 
through some pleasant villages. They particularly no- 
ticed Condrieux, celebrated for its excellent wine, which 
is thick and resembles tent Along the roads they ob- 
served women driving oxen carts ; for, in this part of 
France, much of the labour of agriculture is performed 
by women. The construction of the waggons here is 
excessively awkward. The French are iar behind the 
£n|;lish io the ingenuity of the lower order of their 
artisans. A French watchmaker usually excels an 
English one; but a- French blacksmith, or a French 
carpenter, is infinitely inferior. The things in common 
use are execrable: there is aot a window tliat shuts 
close, Bor a door that fits ; every thing is clumsy, rough 
hewn, and as if made by Robinson Crusoe and his man 
Friday. 

On the ensuine day the travellers breakfasted at 
TTketn, a village delightfully situated at the bottom of 
an hill, called the Hermitaee, and celebrated for its rich 
wines. The soil on which the vines are cultivated is 
a very light loam. Another liill on the opposite side of 
the river produces the wine called c6te rotie. The ave- 
rage yearly produce of this wine is about one thousand 
hogsheads, and the price of the wine on the spot, in re* 
tail, is about three shillings and sixpence English money, 
the bottle. 

Proceeding on their journey, the travellers, with their 
carriage and horses, were ferried over the Rhone in a 
boat which was dragged across by a pulley and rope. 
The river was rapid, but not very clear. Its banks were 
rocky, hilly, and occasionally opened into the most 
beautiful scenery which it is possible for a painter or 
poet to imagine. 

As they approached Montelimart they passed many 
vineyards, and innumerable orchards. For mile suc- 
ceeding to Qiile the appearance was more like that of a 
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garden tbairan open country. Tfae fields, wherever theire 
was the least moisture, were covered with flowers, und 
the bedges of the vineyards breathed forth a delightful 
odcHir. Some of the cottages were beautifully situated, 
but they were invariably without glass to their windows; 
and the climate was so dry and mild that tfae inhabitants 
slept, without danger, thus exposed. ^ 

MonteUmart is situated in a plain, covered, with com 
and vineyards, and has a rural aiid pleasing appearance. 
It is built on the bank of a small river, which runs from 
the Rhone, is a walled town, and .has a tolerably strong 
garrison. It has the same oharacter, however, as all 
other towns on th« Rhone— -the streets are narrow, and 
the houses low. In plain words, the town is execrable, 
but its site delightful. • 

Beyond Monteltmart Colonel I^inkney particularly 
naticed many of the female peasants. Their costume 
reminded him of Dutch toys — they wore| very broad 
brimmed straw hats, their petticQats did not reach be- 
h»v their knees, and their legs were naked, llie pea- 
santry in this part of the country seemed very poor, but 
contented and happy, * 

Having passed through Orange, the travellers, on 
the evening of the fourth -day after their departure iron^ 
Lyons, arrived at Avignon, a city which formerly con- 
stituted part of the papal dominions. The situation of 
Avignoti is in a plain equally fertile and beautiful, abcnrt 
fifteen miles in breajdth, and ten in length. On the 
south and cast it is circled by a. chain of mountains. 
The plain is divided into cultivated fields, i«r which are 
grown^hcat, barley, saffron, silk and madder, and t&e 
cultivation is so clean and exact, as to give the grounds 
the appearance of a gardeti. Nothing can be finer than 
the pros]>ect over the plain and the surrounding country. 
The Rhone is seen to flow through nieadpws covered 
with olive-trees, and, at the foot of hills, is invested with 
vineyards. On the opposite side of the river are the 
sunny plains of Languedoc, which, when refreshed by 
the wind, breathe odours and perfumes from a thousand 
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vritd kerbs aod flow^ra. Mount Feniaua^^ in Daupiiiny^ 
close;3 the prospect towards the north : its high summit 
is covered with snow, whilst its sides are robed in all 
the charms of vegetable nature. On the east are the 
abrupt rocks and precipices of Vanchise, distant about 
five leagoes : these complete, as it were, the garden wall 
around Avignon and its territory. 

The climate of Avignon, though strongly inveighed 
against by Petrarch, is extremely salubrious. There are 
certainly rapid transitions from extreme heat to ex- 
treme cold ; but neither the intensity of the heat nor of 
the. cold is of safficient duration to be injurious either 
to health or pleasure. The air, except in actual rain, is 
always^ dry, and the sky has an etherial Italian bjtie, 
scarcely ever obscured by a cloud. 

There is, however, one heavy detraction from the ex- 
cellence of the Avignonese climate. This is the "wind 
d^ioniioated the vent de bize. The peculiar situation 
of Avignon, at the mouth of a long avenue of niouhtains, 
gives rise to this wind: it cgllects in. the narrow ehaiK 
nel of mjDutitains, and bursts, as firom the mouth of a 
barrels on the town and plain. Its violence certainly 
exceeds what is coninon in European climates ; but it 
ia ccMisidered. healthy, and it rarely does much damage. 
The winters of Avignon, however, are. sometimes ren- 
dered by it most distressingly cold. The Rhone is fre- 
quently covered with ice so strong as to support loaded 
carts, and the olive-trees sometimes perish to their roots. 

Avignon is surrounded, with walls, winch were built by 
succesaive popes : these still remain, and much augment, 
particularly in a distant view, the beauty of the town. 
They are composed of freestone, are flanked at regular 
distancea.with squu-e towers, and are surmounted with 
battlements. The public walks are round the foot 
of the walls. The aUeys fronting the river, bordered 
by noble elms, are. the summer promenade. Here all 
. the fashion of the city assemble in the evening. In 
winter the public walk is on the opposite side. The 
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fields likewise have their share, and the environs beifl^ 
naturally heautifu^ the spectacle on a summer's evening 
is gay and delightful in the extreme. 

The interior of the city i» ill built : the streets are 
narrow and irregular, and the pavement is cfxciessively 
rough. There are no lamps, except at the houses of 
the principal inhabitants. The necessity of a constant 
attention to paving and lighting never enters into the 
heads of a French town administration ; they seem to 
think that the whole business is done when the pbce iar 
once paved. 

Colonel Pinkney had the curiosity to enter some of 
the houses of Avignon. They had^ in general, one large 
room, and all the others small. There is^ a great Iraste 
of timber and brickwork in their construction : the 
walls are a»thick as if intended for fortifications, and the 
beams are like large timber trees. 

The palace, the former residence of the papal legates, 
is well worthy of being visited. Among other parts of it, 
deserving of notice, are the subterraneous passages from 
several of the rooms, the entrance to which is usually 
through some part of the pillars, and perfectly imper- 
ceptible till pointed i>ut by the guide. According to 
the tradition of the town, these passages have been the 
scene of many a deed of darkness. The cathedral of 
Avignon still retains many of its ancient decorations. * 

The travellers visited the convent of St. Claire, where 
Petrarch first beheld his Laura. From respect to the 
poet, or to his mistress, this convent has survived the 
fury of the times, and is still entire. The curiosity of 
Colonel Pinkney naturally passed from the conveMt of 
St. Claire to the church of the Cordeliers, where Laura 
is reputed to have reposed in peace. Her tomb is in a 
small chapel, dark, damp, and even noisome ; and it is 
indicated only by a flat unadorned stone. Ihe inscrip- 
tion, which is in Gothic characters, is now illegible. 

Avignon has often suflered from the ravages of the 
plague. It is stated that, in the year lSd4» upwards of 
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t>m haodred thousand persoos, nearly its whole popu* 
lation, were destroyed by one^ of these awful visila* 
tions of Providence. 

From Avignon Colonel Pinkney and his friends pro- 
ceeded to Marseilles, distant about seventy miles. The 
road to Organ, where they dined, presented a great va- 
riety of scenery, though the surface of the country was 
rather level. All the country was covered with olive 
and mulberry trees ; innumerable fruit-trees grew wild 
in the fields, and flowery shrubs in the hedges. Here 
every^ thin^ which is raised only by the most laborious 
exertions in northern countries, seems to grow spon- 
taneously. The cottages are extremely picturesque: 
they are usually thatched, and vines or woodbines en- 
tirely envelope many of the walls and casements. 

Between Orgon and St. Canat the travellers pro- 
ceeded along a road occasionally bordered by almond 
trees. The country, on each side, was somewhat barren, 
but, being an intermixture of rock and plain, and being, . 
moreover, new to them, it did not appear either tedious 
or uninteresting. 

They next reached Aix, the capital of Provence, a 
town pleasantly situated in a valley surrounded by hills, 
which give it an air of recluseness and romantic retire- 
ment, without being so close as to prevent the due circu- 
lation of air. Aix is environed by a wall ; but this, 
from long neglect, has.become dilapidated, and intierests 
only as a ruin. The houses are all fronted with white 
stone, the streets are well paved, and the air being 
clear, the town always looks clean and sprightly. Many 
of the houses have balconies, and some of them are 
upon a scale, both outside and inside, which is not ex- 
celled by Bath, in England. The society of Aix is good, 
and^ to a stranger of genteel appearance, is perfectly ac- 
cessible, either with or without letters of introduction. 

The cathedral is an immense edifice. Its architec- 
ture is the oldest Gothic; and its front is omanierited 
with figures of saints, prophets, and angels^ grouped 
together in the most absurd manner^ imaginable, and 
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execated as if by the b8nd&4»f a worUng bricklayer. Tbc 
grand portal, however, is very striking. Oo one side of 
the great altar is the magnificent tomb of the covntB o€ 
Provence ; but the figures are as ridiculous as the style 
itself is grand. 

The promenade or public walk of Aix equals, if not 
eiDeels^ any thing of the k*nd in Europe. It consists of 
three sdleys, shaded by four rows of noble elms, in Uie 
middle ot a wide street, the houses on each side being 
on the most magnificent scale, and inhabited by the first 
people of the city and province. 

Provisions of all kinds are here to be had in the 
greatest plenty. Fish is extremely abundant, and of the 
best quality : bulcher's neat is likewise very reasonable, 
and tolerably good; bread is about a penny English per 
pound; and vegetables, as in other provincial towns, 
are so cheap as scarcely to be worth selling. 

The baths of Aix are very celebrated,' and the town 
is much visited by valetudinarians. Theae . baths are 
chiefly recommended kl scorbutic complaints, colds, 
rheumatisms, palsies, and consumptions. The waters 
«re warm, and have no particular taste. 

The environs are, beyond imagination, rural and 
-beautifuL They are a Succession of vineyards relieved 
^y groves, meadows, aiid fields. 

I shall condude my account of this interesting country 
with- 

A brief Description of some of the Places in the South 

of France^ 

f 

which were not vbited by Colonel Pinkney. 

Of these the fiist I shall mention is Poitiers, an 

ancient city, about seventy i^iles south-west of Tours, 

and celebrated for the victory over the French army 

which, in 1356, was gained by the Enghsh hero, £d< 

ward the Black Prince. This city is built on a ste^ 

ridge, near the bank of the little river Chien, and has 



Barrow, crooked, and iU-p«red streets. It coutaios 
tWeaty-one tiiouBand inhabitants, but is spread over an 
extent of gronnd so great, that, if it were thickly peopled, 
it woold contain, at kast, five, times this number. In 
Poitiers, if a person stifay but a few paces from ' the 
princi|>sQ streets he will find himself among gardensj^ 
vineyards, and even corn-fields, all within the ramparts. 
There aref many good houses in the depopulated streets 
of this place, but most of them are tenantlesst and; 
from thie grass growing over it, a whole street some> 
times looks as if it had recently been visited by the 
plague. The public walks are among the finest in 
Frahc^. 

The battle of Poitiers was fought in the plain of 
Mau^rtnisi^ about two miles distant ; but the bodies of 
mai^ of the French knights and esquires were brought 
from the field of battlci and buried in the churches of 
the dty. 

The road betwiiit Poitiers and Angoulesme extends 
through an unbounded expanse of vineyards, the pro- 
dttoe of which is afanost entirely employed in the dis- 
tillation of brandy. The peasantry of this district are 
small in stature, poor and meagre : the children have 
sickly dompfexions, and beggars are numerous; Indeed 
everywhere in France beggars are th^ trayeller's peat: 
they beset him oq the high road, in the churches, in^tbe 
streets, and at the inns, with the most wearisome assi^ 
dttity. 

Angauksme stands on a bold height, above the rivet 
Charente. It was anciently defended by a castle and 
walk, some of the old gates and towers of which are yet 
standing. The streets ace very narrow ; but the houses 
are constructed of white slone, and have a clean ap- 
pearsmce. The public wa&s command an extensive 
prospect. 
. Abobt sixty miles east of Angoulesme is the city of 
Limoges environed l^ a wall, and containing a ca' 
thedral, thirteen parbh churches, five abbeys, twenty<» 
one convents^ and twenty thousand inhabitants. Li^ 
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moges is connected with an incident ip English historj* 
It is asserted thai, after the capture of t^js place, in 
the reign of Edward the Third, the Black Prince had 
the cruelty to order a general massacre of the inhabi* 
tants ; and that upwaids of three thousand persons were 
put to the sword. It was at the seige of ChaluSf a little 
town and earldom, near Limoges, that Richard the First, 
King of England, in 1199, received his mortal wound. 
This happened whilst he was reconnoitring the place, 
previously to an assault upon it, for the purpose of re* 
cohering a treasure which had been withheld from bmi 
by the Count of Limoges. 

The road from Angoulesme to Saintes descends into 
the valley of the Charente, beneath vine^clad steeps* 
Saintes is conspicuous at the distance of several miles. 
The approach to the town is over a handsome bridge, 
and beneath a Roman triumphal arch of imposing sim* 
ph'city and grandeur. This was one of the free cities 
of the Roman empire, and its vicinity contains many 
remains of Roman antiquity. 

Seventy miles south of it is BaurdemtXf a lai^ge com- 
mercial town, situated on the western bank of the Ga« 
ronne, and about forty miles from its mouth. It is 
built in the form of a crescent ; is surrounded by an 
ancient wall, and defended by three forts. Few com* 
mercial towns in Europe are larger or more beautiful 
than this. Its edifices, its streets, and public walks are, 
in general, deserving of admiration. It boasts a cathe- 
dral, several churches, and other religions edifices^ an 
university, a public museum, and a large and magniii* 
cent theatre; and its environs abound in vineyards, 
and produce an abundance of corn. Before the French 
revolution Bourdeaux was one of the most flourishincr 
cities in France. During the commercial distress, oc- 
casioned by that event, it suffered much injury; but, 
since the restoration of the Bourbon ftmily, it has at* 
taihed nearly its former state of prosperity. The tide 
flows up to the walls of the town: the port is ample 
and commodious, and ships of considerable burthen 
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load and unload at its quays. Its exports consist 
chiefly of Claret and other French wines, brandy, fruity 
oUf honey, and cork. 

After the battle of Poitiers, in 1856, Edward the 
Black Prince brought his royal captive, John king of 
France, to this city. At Bourdeaux he held his court 
eleven years; and here his son, our Richard the Se* 
cond, was born. 

The country betwixt this city and Bayonne, is co* 
vered with various kinds of heath, cork-trees, and firs ; 
and the sea is skirted with downs, which, in some places 
are planted with vines, and produce excellent wine. 

Bi^onne stands in a valley, at the conflux of the 
riven Nive and Adour, and about a league from the 
sea. It is divided into the large town, the small town, 
and the suburb of St. Esprit. Each of the two first is 
defended by a small fort. The suburb, which is con* 
nected by a drawbridge with the town, is well fortified ;" 
and a regular square citadel on an eminence, one of the 
strongest in France, commands the whole place. The 
style of buildings in Bayonne is principally Spanish, 
with balconies at the windows and arcades before the 
houses. The cathedral is remarkable for the height of 
the interior, and the delicacy of the pillars which sup- 
port it A considerable trade is carried on betwixt 
tbi^ town and Spain ; but the harbour, though safe, is 
difficult of access, owing, to a sand bank at the mouth 
of the river Adour. The exports to Spain are woollen 
cloths, silk, cottons, ribbons, and hardware; and the 
imports are wool, wine, oil, and Spanish American pro* 
ductions. To the north of Europe the exports from 
Bayonne are wine, brandy, rabins, and chocolate. 

The ancient city of Toulovse is seated in a delightful 
pfadn, on the bank of the Garonne, and about a hui»> 
dred and se?enty miles east of Bayonne. It is sur- 
rounded by brick walls, and has a castle and gateways 
also of brick. Some of the streets have an air of dull 
magnificence, in consequence of the number of large 
houses in them, that are embellbbed with a profuse 
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di^>lay^ of heavy sculpture. The town^hail occupie6 
ODe sidiB of the principal square, and is;)astiy esteemed 
one of the finest buildings of this description in £ii>- 
f ope. There is ih Touloiise i eathedxal, the choir of 
which is magni€ceQt. Several of the ehurckrs are ver^ 
ancient. This city contaias the remains- of an amphi- 
theatre, a temple, an aqaeduct, and other monuments 
of Roman antiquity. ' 

The can^l of Languedoc, wltieh coanects the Medi- 
termnean Sea with the river Garoraie^ and thence with 
the Atlantic Ocean, passes roimd the eastern and iu>rthi> 
ern side of Toulouse. Regular passage-hdats ply on 
this canal from Toulouse to Caccassomie, and toence 
to Beziets. Beyond the canal are the heights on which 
the Duke of WciHngtpn, in the year 1814, eagaged 
and defeated the French army conunaoded by Marshal 
Soult. 

On a hill, in the ^idst of a'roniiaBtic and highly ialer- 
eating ooautry, and about five miles from the Mediterrai- 
neain, stands Montpeilier, one of the largest, richest, and 
most beautiful cities of France. Few provincial cities 
of any country have greater celebrity than this. The 
beauty of its situatiou and the salubrity of its dinate 
have occasioned persons, particularly invalids,, to flock 
hither from nearly all parts of Europe. Its streets in- 
deed are narrow, but the houses are good. The citadel 
eommaiids a prospect singularly extensive and pleasing: 
on one side are seen the Pyrenees, aod on the. other 
the summits of some of the grandest Alps. . The town*- 
hoisse is remarkable for its halls, decOraled with fine 
paintii^s. Montpellier carries on a considerable trade 
m woollen doth, muslin, silk, verdisris, wine, and oiL 

Much of thexountry betwixt this pla^e and^iNYsme^, 
b rough, stony, and disagreeable'; bat it' is, in general, 
plant^ with olive, and mftlherry trees, and^iAs. The 
distance betwixt the twcj places is about thirty miles. 
Nismes is a large and fl^rishing city, built on the de- 
clivity of a range' of hills that are covered with vine- 
yards 4ind orchards. The streets are narrow, but the 
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bouses are of stonei and for the most part haadflomelj 
coiutmcted. This place is celehfated for contaitiing 
several interesting monuments of antiquity, pardcularly 
the remains of a temple of Diana, and of a splendid 
amphitheatre. 

Ahout seventy miles south of Nismes is Marseilk^, 
an ancient, large, and populous city, at the foot of a 
rocky mountain, near the $ea. It is divided into the 
old and newtown. Of these, the former, which is built 
on a rapid declivitv, appears, to vessels which enter the 
pert, like an amphitheatre at the bottom oi the bar* 
hour; but, on entering it, the houses are found to be 
mean, and the streets dirty, narrow, and steep. The 
new town, at the foot of the hill, is regularly and hand- 
somely buUt, and is defended by a citadel. It has a 
oonuDunication with the old town by one of the finest 
streets imaginable. The other streets and the squares;, 
as well as the public buildings, are, in general very 6l«> 
gant. In the time of the Romans this place was so mtieh 
celebrated, that Cicero styled it the Athens of Gaul; 
and, from that time to the present, it has been eminent 
for commerce. It has a good foreign trade ; and seve- 
ral manufactories of silk, and gold and silver stuffs, are 
establbhed here. 

The road from Marseilles to Toulon extends through 
a winding glei), with rockv hills on each side; and 
through fertile vales plantea with vines and olive trees. 
The distance is about thirty miles. Touldn is a coii- 
sidemble town» indifferently built, but well fortiied, 
and seated on a bay of the Mediterranean. It is one 
of the best and handsomest towns in Provence ; and, 
in the streets, the waters of the neighbouring hills are 
thrown up from eighty fountains; which play incessantly 
and proouce a pleasing effect. Great activity pre- 
vails in this city. The flags of a multitude of ves- 
sels are continually seen within the harbour. The 
streets exhibit people in incessant occupation. This 
being a pert occupied by the royal navy, has an 
arsenal, storehouses, workhouses for smiths, carpenters. 
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carvers, and other artisans, and some extensive houses 
for the making of ropes. At Toulon there are two har^ 
hours contiguous to each other, and connected by a 
canal ; but each of them has an outlet into the outer 
harbour. Both sides of the entrance are defended bj 
forts and strong batteries. Ships of war of the great- 
est magnitude are built here. 

Toulon was taken by the English and Spaniards in 
the year 1793, but, the place not being tenable, they 
were soon afberwairds compelled to give it up. Before 
they retired they set fire to the shipping, and burned and 
sunk many of the vessels. The French afterwards at- 
tempted to raise them, but not with much success. 
Forty-four divers from Naples were employed: they 
were paid five franks each per day, and had half of what- 
ever they recovered ; but, at the end of twenty years, 
there were parts of many of the vessels still existing^ 
under the water. The country east of Toulon consists 
of barren rocks and hills, covered with shrubs and fir- 
trees. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

From Toulon we must direct our course to the nbrth- 
west extremity of Switzerland, and thence proceed 
eastward to Schaflfhausen, for the purpose of accom- 
panying Mr. Coxe in bis journey through that romantic 
and. celebrated country. 

Narrative of Travels in Switzerland. By William 
Coxe, A.M. F.R.S. F.S.A. 

In the month of July, 1776, this gentleman entered 
Switzerland by Schaffhausen, a well-built town on the 
northern bank of the Rhine. He was here delighted 



with the cleanliness both of the houses and the peo- 
ple : the appearance of the latter so much reminded 
him of his own countrymen, that, for a moment, he 
coiild almost have imagined himself in England. When 
Mr. Coxe was here, the bridge over the Rhine at 
SchafThausen was justly celebrated for the singular in- 
genuity of its construction. The rapidity of the cur- 
rent having destroyed several stone bridges which had 
been previously erected, a carpenter of Appensel ofier- 
ed to throw a wooden bridge, of a single arch, across 
the river, though nearly four hundred feet wide. The 
magistrates of the place, however, required that it 
should consist of two arches, and that he should, for 
this purpose, retain the middle pier of the old bridge. 
The architect was obliged to obey ; but he contrived to 
leave it a matter of doubt whether th« bridge derived 
any support from the middle pier; and, whether it 
would not have been equally secure had it been formed 
only of one arch. The bnd^, thus constructed, was 
what is called a hanging bridge : the sides and the 
top were covered ; the road was not carried as usual, 
over the top of the arch, but was let into the middte, 
and was there suspended. A person in passing along 
the bridge could teel it tremble beneath him ; and yet 
' waggons heavily laden passed it without danger. The 
man who constructed this bridge was a carpenter, with- 
out the least tincture of literature, totally ignorant of 
mathematics, and not versed in the theory of mecha^ 



nics*. 



On the day after his arrival at Schaffhauson. Mr. 
Coxe rode ajbiout three miles to the Fail of the Rhine, 
at Lauff'tn/ His route lay over the hills which formed 
the banks of the river; and the country was extremely 
picturesque and agreeable. On his arrival at Lanffen, 
he advanced to the verge of the precipice, which over- 
hung the Rhine ; and looking down» perpendicuhirly. 



• This bridge was destroyed by the French troops, in the 
year 1799. 
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upon the oatianict, he saw the river tumbling over the 
sides of the rock with ama;siog vieleDce and precipita- 
tion. He .hence descended till he was somewhat below 
the vpp^i* hed. of the rivery and stood so close to .the 
fall tlRit |ie cQuld almost have.touobed it with .his hand. 
A scaffolding was ereeted. in the very spray of thb tre- 
mendous icataract, and at the most sublime point of vievr. 
The magniticence of the scenefar surpassed hjs most san- 
guine expectations, and exceeded all description. Mr. 
Coxe n^xt descended, and crossed the river, which was 
extremely agitated. Hitherto he had only viewed the 
cataract obliquely ; but» as he sat oh the opposite bank^ 
the whole volume of the Rhine^. rushing down its rocky 
bed« was presented to his view. On the very edge of 
the pcecifMc^ and projecting over the river, were seen 
the castle of Lauffen, and, near it, a church antd some 
bosses. There w^re other features in this remarkable 
scene which i^ndered it one of the most picturesque, 
beautifuU and at the same time, tremendous landscapes 
that can be imagined. 

Quitting Sehaffhausen, Mr. Coxe ;crotsed the. Rhine» 
and proceeded^ along the southern -side of the river, to 
SMn, an independent phce, under the protectioii of 
Zuric, .but' gbusemed by its own magistrates. He here 
took a boat and proceeded onward, about sixteen miles, 
to Cofwiance, a . well^ known town sittmted on a beanti^ 
fuUpot, between two lakes. Though once a flourishing 
commercial place, and celebrated in the annals of his- 
tory, Constance now appeared solitary and forsaken. It 
.sdstrcely contained three thousand inhabitants, and grass 
griBW in the principal stixets. Subsequently, however, 
to the visit of Mr. Coxe, the Emperor of Germany 
granted certain privileges to the inhabitants, which in- 
duced many families to settle here ftom different parts 
4>f Switzerland; particularly many watch-makers from 
Geneva and otl^ej. places. From ^etc^ of the cathe- 
dral, Mr. Coxe had a fine view of the town and two 
lakes ; with the rugged Alps of Tyrol and Appensel, 
their tops covered with perpetual ^now* 
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On the 25th of July, he set sail upon the lake of 
Constance, and proeeeded ia a somewhat easterly direc- 
tion. This lake is one of the great boundaries betwixt 
Switzerland and Germany. Its borders consist of 
gently rising hills. The waters of the Rhine, as they 
pass through it, are said to be distinguisliable from' 
those of the lake. 

Having landed on the southern bank, Mr. Coxe pro^ 
ceeded to i^f. Gallen, a place, the entire territory of 
which did not exceed a mile and a half incircumfer- 
eoee, yet contained nearly eight thousand inhabitants. 
Here the people appeared to be animated by industry^ 
and tiie whole place presented a scene of bustle and 
activity. It contained several manufactories of Hnen^ 
nmslin, and embroidery. 

From St. Gallen, Mr. Coxe walked to Appenzel, 
through a country singularly wild and romantic ; con* 
sisting of a continued series of hills and dales, valleys 
and mountains, the tops of which were crowned with lux- 
uriant verdure. The population was extremely nume- 
rous, ibr the hills and vales were thickly strewed with 
villages and hamlets. The picturesque mountains, the 
forests, and the currents which he crossed, added to th^ 
beauty of the scenes, and diversified them, at every 
step, with the most pleasing objects, Mr. Coxe passed 
the Lake of Watlenstadt, the scenery of which was un^ 
commonly wild and picturesque, and afforded a perpe- 
tual variety of beautiful and romantic scenes. He pro- 
ceeded to Olarus, and, thence, made an excursion to- 
wards the extremity of the canton of that name. The 
scenery was wild, varied, and' sublime. The valleys 
were, m many places, bounded on each side by stupen- 
dous chains of rocks, which were absolutely perpendicu- 
lar. These approached one another so near and were 
so high, that the sun might be said to set even in sum- 
mer, at four in the afternoon. On each side were many 
water^iUs, some of which were of stupendous heights 
The Alps were crowned with inaccessible forests, and 
covered with eternal snow. 
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It would occupy too mucb of our time to describe/ 
particularly the scenery of Switzerland, or to dwell 
upon the political institutions of the different little re- 
publics. Our attention must chiefly be given to tlie 
important features of the country, and to the general 
character and habits of the people. 

Mr. Coxe visited the rich abbey, of Einsidiin, which 
owed its celebrity to a miraculous image, as it- is called, 
of the Virgin Mary. Crowds of pilgrims resorted 
hither, from all quarters, to adore the Virgin, and to pre- 
sent offerings to her. Mr. Coxe says, that, at this time, 
the number. was computed to be about one hundred 
thousand every year. The church was a large and 
magnificent edifice; and, in the aisle, not far from the 
entrance, was a small and elegant marble chapel, the 
celebrated shrine of the Virgin, to which the pilgrims 
. resorted. Over the door, was a plate of silver with 
five holes, into which Mr. Coxe saw several persons 
thrusting' their fingers, and. at the same time praying 
with great fervour. On inquiry, he was informed these 
people believed the holes to be the marks of God's 
fingers. In the chapel was the image of the Virgin ; 
it vied with that of the Lady of Loretto in beauty of 
countenance : for the face, as well as that of the child 
in her arms, was quite black. She was richly appareled, 
and had her garments changed every week, her ward- 
robe consisting of fifty-two suits. The riches of the 
treasury of Einsidlin were immense. They consisted 
of numberless offerings of gold, silver, and precious 
stones, arranged in a most absurd manner ;--^skall8 and 
bones were seen to be sumptuously ornamented : whole 
skeletons of saints in masquenule, and ladies with 
ruffles, fiy-caps, and splendid apparel, ks if dressed out 
for a ball. What a wretched insult upon human na* 
ture! Mr. Coxe could not help contemplating them, 
with a mixture of pity and indignation, as the offerings 
of ignorance, before the shrine of bigotry and super* 
stition. In the village there was a considerable traffic 
in rosaries, crosses, and little images; and there were 
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rows of shops in which nothing could he purchased 
but these appendages of the Roman Catholic religion. 
There was also a room in the abbey where the same 
kind of merchandise was exposed for sile. The abbey 
of Etnsidlin had, at this time, extensive revenues, and 
the abbot was a titular prince of the German empire. 

Mr. Coxe next proceeded to ZtirtV,! formerly an im*- 
perial cit^, but at this time the capital of the principal 
canton of Switzerland. The burghers of this place, 
besides the privileges of electing their own magistrates, 
and of aspiring to the administration of afiairs, enjoyed 
the sole right of commerce ; all straneers and even other 
inhabitants df Zuric being excluded from establishing 
manufiictures in the city or in any part of the canton. 

Zuric stands at the northern extremity of the lake of 
the same name. Its environs are delightful. An am- 
phitheatre of hills, enriched with pastures and vine- 
yards, slopes, gradually, to the borders of the water. 
These are scattered over with innumerable villas, cot- 
tages^ and hamlets; and are backed, on the west, by a 
bold and gloomy ridge of mountains. The town is 
divided into two parts. The old part is surrounded 
with ancient battlements and towers ; and the suburbs 
are strengthened by modem fortifications. There is a 
pleasant public walk by the side of the Ltmmat, 

The manners of the inhabitants were simple : they 
might indeed have been esteemed antiquated. Dinner 
was usually served at twelve o'clock* In the afternoon, 
during winter, the gentlemen were accustomed to as- 
semble in dubs or small societies in the town : during 
summer they did this at their respective villas. The 
women were, for the most part, employed in their do- 
mestic occupations, or devoted to the improvement of 
their children, and were not Ibnd of visiting. When 
they went out, they generally assembled in separate 
coteries, to which only a few men, and those chiefly 
their nearest relations, were admitted. 

In the arsenal of this plae^, the travellers, among 
other things, were sdiown the extraordinary two-handed 
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swords and weighty armour of the ancient Swiss war- 
riors; and ev*n the bow and arrow, with which Wil- 
liam T^U is said to have dbot the apple fcom the head 
of Ills son 

At Zuric, public education waa^ at thid time, a con- 
ciern of tbe 8tate,«and utider the imm^iate protection of 
the government; and, in the different seminftries of the 
place, the learned languages, divinity, natural history, 
and every species of polite learning, fis well as ao- 
struse science, was taagbt at a smaU expense. This 
town has. been foroous for the production of eminent 
men. Mr. Coxe visited here Solomon G«sner, the au- 
thor of the Death of Abel. He describes him to have 
been {^ain in his manners ; open, afiable, and obligisg 
in his address; and of singular modesty. He also 
called on Mr. Lavater, the celebrated pbiaiognomist, 
and at this time a clergyman of Zuric^ He was a man 
of great vivacity of conversation, and singi|,lar amenity 
jof manners. , 

The environs of Zuric were extremely delightful. 
They were adorned, in some parts, with vineyards and 
corn-fields, which extended to the very verge of the 
lake. In other places, the roads were shaded with 
bef cb, oak, walnut, and other trees, many of which 
overhung tbe water like weeping willows. Scattered 
cottages, numerous villages, picturesque villas, and 
neat chunches^ added to the beauty of the ever chang- 
ing scenery. , 

. Instead of following the usual route by land from 
Zuric to Basle, Mr. Coxe proceeded the greater part of 
tbe way by water. He embarked* for this purpose, on 
the Lemwat. The navigation of this river has been 
described as extremely hasa^ous; yet it is only so 
after the (melting of snow, or after violent rain. ^ At 
Wettingen h/e passed under a wooden bridge, two liun- 
dred a^; forty feet in length, and suspended more than 
twenty feet above the surfeceof the water. 

He soon afterwaf df reached Badw, whence he walk- 
ed to Ibe cattle of Shipsburgh, seated on^^ lofty emi< 
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oence, but now in rvnod. The spot on which this castle 
stands coBUBaads anmbonDded >mw over hills and 
dafeSf I^ains and forests^ twtn and kikes, lowns and 
tillages, moontains aad Alps. It is noted for baviiig^ 
given title to Rodolph of Hapsburgh, who^ in fhe thir^- 
teenth century, from a sitaiiple baron of Switzerland, 
became empergor/and founded tlie bouse of Austria. 
It still con£»rs a title on the emperor of Germany. 

After this Mr. Coxe descended the river Aar, to ttie 
Rhme. The banks of the Rhine he describes to have 
been far aupertor, in wiidness abd beauty, to those of tlie 
Aar. In many parts they rose p€frpendicularly,'yet were 
feathered with wood. In others they sloped in gentle 
declivities, richly bordered with vines, forest-trees, 
and pastures;- and exhibited a continued succession of 
towas and vfllages. The rapid stream carried his boat 
more thm eighteen miles in three hours. He landed at 
Lauffenhurghf where the Rhine forms a cataract, which, 
though greatly inferior to the iall of the s;anie river near 
Schaffhausen, yet is much admired. 

About half a mile below this cataract Mr. Coxe tc- 
embarked, and found the waters extremely agitated by 
a strong wind which opposed the current. His boat,, 
however, was hurried along with so much rapidity that 
be bad no time even for observation. He could only 
catch, a geoeml fiance at the romaittie scenery, as he 
panad under a pieturesoue hirtdge of several arches, 
suspended high abpve tne surla6e of the river, and 
joi^ied to a «teep rock, on which towered some ma- 
jestic ruins. 

As he approacbed BMh, the str^iki became less . 
rapid, and he disembsrrked, at this town, highly de- 
lighted witfi his expedition. He imagined the time to 
be twelve at noon ; but was much surprised to find 
that M the ^dbcks^ struck one: In answer to an in^ 
quiry r^spaqtiag this occurrence, he was informed thiit 
the doeksof Basle #er^ always^ kept iin bo«ur faster than 
the real time^ PiffetentO'eiisoiiS'havc been assigned for 
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thia* Some persons assert, that it was first practised 
during the council of Basle, in order to assemble, at 
an earlier hour, the cardinals and bbhops, who, being 
kusy and indolent, always arrived late. Others main- 
tain that, a conspiracy having been formed to assassi- 
nate the magistrates at midnight, one of the burgo- 
masters, who had notice of the design, advanced the 
town clock an hour: by this means the conspirators, 
iamgining they had missed the appointed time, are said 
to &ve retired ; and it is stated that the clocks were 
ever afterwards kept in the same advanced state, as a 
memorial of this happy deliverance. There is a third 
reason given for this strange custom, which to Mr. Coxe 
seemed the most probable one. It is well known that 
the choirs of cathedrals are constructed towards the 
east : that of Basle declines somewhat from this direc- 
tion ; and the sun-dial, which is placed on the outside 
of the choir, and by which the town-dock is always re- 
gulated, partakes of this declination; a circumstance 
which occasions a considerable variation from the true 
time. [Since the French revolution the clocks of Basle 
have been altered so as to represent the real time.] 

This town is beautifully situated on the banks of the 
Rhine. The river divides it into two parts, which are 
joined by a long bridge. The large town lies on the 
side of Switzerland, and the small town on the opposite 
bank of the river. It stands favourably for commerce, 
an advantage which the inhabitants have by no means 
neglected ; for they have established a great variiety of 
manufactures, particularly of ribbons and cottons. 

The cathedral is an elegant gothic building; but 
stran^ly dbfigured by a daubing of rose-coloured })aint 
In this church, under a marble tomb, are depoeited the 
venerable remains of the great Erasmus, a writer who 
not only possessed learning superior to that of most of 
his contempckraries, but who had also a'pecuyar ele- 
gance of styJe, and great wit. Basle was the ftivourite 
place of his resideince, and he publisbed, from this town 
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fbe greatest portion of ^ work^. l^tt- univerrity of 
Bask was formeriy eniiiettt in the literary history of 
£ttr<^« 

Tbe direct road Irooi this town to Soleure lies through 
the midst of the Jura mountains, along tbe romantic 
ValUy of Bimimif remarkable for its fertility* Sokmre 
is pleasantly ntuated. tipoB the Aar. It is a small bat 
extremely neat town, surrounded by regular stone forti- 
fications whieb were erected is tae be^iiming of the 
list century. Its church, wbich was hnished in the 
year 177^ is A noble ediiice of whitisb gray- stone, 
and in the Grecian style of archileoture. The conntrv 
around Sofeure is extremely pleasing ilad diTersified, 
and exhibits several points of view which are as agree- 
able, as. they are wild« aipd as beautiful as they are 
romaatic. Most of the inhabitants of this place are 
Catholics. 

Mr. Coxe next describes a journey fr^m Zuric t& 
2^ 4md iMcem, In company with a party of friends 
he Mft out from Zuric on tbe 5th of August, and had an' 
s^ieeflble walk^ in a southerly direction, to Zug. Their 
journey lay through a pleasant country, in some parts 
so'thtekly ]4a8ted with fruit-trees, that Mr. Coxe could 
hardly distinguish any other sort. Indeed, be had be- 
fore remarked^ a prodigious numlier of fruit-trees in se- 
veral other parts of Switzerland. * 

ZMgt the cifiitai^of the canton of that name, stands, 
deligttkfully/;ttpoft the edge of a beautiful lake, in a fer- ' 
tile vaHey, t^uiidiag with corn, pasture, and wood. 
Tbe travellecst took a^boiH; at Zug, and, being rowed 
across the> U(e, which is about three leagues in lengthy 
and one in breadtfai they were landed at ^ village in the 
canton of j&rliKVtfs. Thence they walked to the Lake 
c/ JLveem, where tbey embarked. The lake of the 
Four Cfwtdbs, of Vfhici the lake of Lucevn fonns the 
upper branch, is perhaps tbe finest body of water in 
Swttzerkind. Towaids the town of Lucem it is bounded 
by cukivated bilk .which slope gradually to the water; 

F 
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and, on the oppo^fte side, by an enormous mass of 
barren and craggy rocks. On approaching the fine si- 
tuation of the town of Lucarny they were greatly de- 
lighted with it, and with the noble ahiphitheatre of 
mountains which border the lake. Luoem was, at this 
time, the first in rank and power among the Catholic 
cantons, and was the residence of the pope's nuncio. 

The town contained scarcely three thousand inhabi-^ 
tants, had no manufiusturesof any importance, and little 
commerce. Learning, here, received no encourage- 
ment, and, consequently, was little cutti?ated. The 
cathedral and the Jesuits' church were the only public 
buildings deserving of notice; and they were over- 
loaded with rich ornaments and bad paintings, in the 
cathedral was an organ of fine tone and extraordinary 
size: the centre pipe was forty feet^ in length, nearly 
three feet in diameter, and. weighed eleven hundred 
pounds. The bridges which skirted the town, round 
the edge of the lake, were the fashionable promenade 
of the place. Being covered at the top, and open at 
the sides, they afibrded a constant and delightful view 
of the adjacent country : they were decorated in the 
interior with coarse paintings, representing the histories 
of the Old Testament, the battles of the Swiss, and the 
Dance of Death. 

Among the mountains near Lucem- is one called 
Mount Pilate. Its ancient name was Mans PUeaius, 
from the Latin word Piiea, because its l»f>.is generally 
covered with a cloud or cap. This wovd has been cor-- 
rupied into Pilatus, and many absurd stories have, in 
consequence, been circulated concerning the moontain : 
among others, that Pontius Pilate, aHer having con- 
demned our Saviour to death, was seized with remorse, 
made an excursion into Switzerland, and drowned him- 
self in a lake at the top of it. 

Mount Pilate presents k most singular curioMty. tAt 
an, elevation of five thousand feet, and, in the middle of 
a cavern in a black perpendicular rock, is observed a 
colossal statue, apparently of white stone. It represe nts^ 
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the figure of a Qian in drapery, leaning one elbow on a 
j»edestal, and having one legcrossed over the other. This 
figure is called Dominic by the peasants, who frequently 
accost it, from the only place whence it can be seen ; 
and, wiien their voices are re-echoed from the cavern,' 
they say, in the simplicity of their> hearts, ** Dominic 
has answered us." It is difficult to imigiue by whom, 
or in what manner this figure can have been placed in 
a sitaatioa, which has, hitherto, proved inaccessible to 
all who have endeavoured to approach it. About the 
commencement of the last century a person named 
Huber, an inhabitant of an adjacent village, attempted, 
by means of ropes, to descend from the summit of the 
precipice to the cavern. He so iar succeeded as to ob- 
tain a near view of this singular phenomenon, and was 
again drawn up in safety. On a second tria', as he 
was suspended m the air, and was endeavouring to draw 
himself into the cavern, by fixing a grapple to the statue, 
the cord broke, and he was dashed to pieces. 

In traversing the country between Lucem and J^t- 
libuek Mr. Cpxe and his friends passed between ridges 
of well-wooded hills, abounding in picturesque scenery. 
The peasants of the valley of EntUbuch are much 
esteemed iov their independent spirit, vigour, and 
strength ; are remarkable for keenness and vivacity, and 
for great quickness of repartee.' They also have many 
customs which distinguish them from the natives of the 
circumiaceut districts. Mr. Coxe mentions the follow- 
ing. Two neighbouring parishes, he says, send a cbaU 
lenge to each other, and, at the conchisioii of the car- 
nival, each dispatches a man, decked with flowers and 
sbelisy and called the '* Shrove-roonday ambassador." 
He rides to the neighbouring village, and r^eads, or- 
rather sings, two satirical compositions in verse. The 
one, a general satire against the parish, and the other a 
string of epigrams, in ridicule of particular persons ; 
recording any scandalous adventures, or ludicrous err- 
cumstaoces, which have happened since the preceding 
year. The poet concludes bb harangve by expressing 
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a wish tbftt, before tbe ensuing Sbrove4piondmj» the fai- 
babkanU may improve^ and that tbey may not again de- 
serve aa severe a reprimand. At tbe conchuicN} of this 
lecture^ which excites much laughter, tbe mock ambas* 
sadar returns ; and tbe men of the two parishes repair, 
with drums beatine and colours flying, to an openspace, 
called the field of battle, followed and encouraged by 
the inhabitants of their respective parishes. The two 
armies being drawn up in order of battle, the com- 
batants, in imitation of the old Swiss custom, kneel, 
offer a short prayer, and start up at the sound of the 
trumpet. Having formed themselves into two columns 
of several ranks, they march arm in arm, with uniform 
step and military attitude. The foiemost lines meet 
and jostle s^^ainst each other, being supported and 
pushed forward by the hinder files, assisted perhaps by 
tbe women, until one phalanx is broken. The vic- 
torious party is dignified by tbe appeUation of Swiss, 
and those who give way are called Austrians, in allu- 
sion to an aneient animosity which exbtcd between 
these two powers. The jurymen of the district are 
present as umpires, aud to prevent any violent disputes 
and quarrels. After the rencounter both parties sit 
down to table, and the day is concluded witii feasting. 
As these satirical compositions occasionally creat^ 
much ill-will betweea tbe neighbouring parishes, and 
tbe rencounters were sometimes atteiMled with acci- 
dent9» the;governQient of Lucern abolislied the custom ; 
but, a short time previously to the arrival of Mr. Coxe, 
they had permitted it to be revived, with certaio re- 
strictions calculated to prevent future mischief. 

Qaittii^ the valley of EntUbucb, the traivellers crossed 
the £t»iMier, over, a covered bridge; and, having passed 
through a steep and rocky country, the^y reached a 
sm^Uvillt^, called Maiiers, during the* time of the 
lair. Here th/ey. observed several booths for the sale of 
artificial. flpiiiiers, which were purchased by the country • 
girlai« With, these flow^s, and with iout bows of rib- 
bonsy they.pmamented their hats, which they, adjusted 
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obliquely, and with a degree of rustic coquetry not un- 
becoming. 

The tmvellers returned, towards the lake of Lttcem, 
through the tow»of <$bji^Mu;A, celebrated for the battle 
of the 9th of July, 1966, which established the liberty 
of the Swiss. The anniversary of this battle is still 
commemorated with peculiar solemnity, bothatSempach 
and Lucern. On this day a great number of persons, 
of all nmks, assemble at the spot where the battle was 
fought. A priest ascends a pulpit erected in the open 
air, and deliveiB a thanksgiving sermon oq the sucness- 
fttl cffiirts of their ancestors, which insured to their 
country liberty and independenoe. At the coocloaion 
of this aermon, another priest reads a description of the 
battle, and commemorates tlie names of those brave 
Swiss, who gloriously sacrificed their lives in defence of 
their freedom^ Having exhorted those who are pre- 
seut, to pray for the souls of their countrymen, and df 
their enemies, who fell, they all repair to a small chapel, 
where masses ave sung iot the deceased. 

The travellers once more embarked on the lake of 
Lucern, intending to proceed to Altdorf. On landing 
at FbteUin^ Mr. Coxe had an opportunity of observing 
that the cross-bow was a w^pon still much ased; for 
he saw several boys, .each with one of these instruments 
in his hand. There was a batt at a little distance from 
the place, and Mr. Coxe otfered a penny to each boy 
who could hit the mark. Three of them successively 
took aim, and two touched the very centre of the 
butt. 

From Fluellin Mr. Coxe and his friends walked to 
Altdcrf, the capital of the canton of XJri, situated in a 
narrow vale almost surrounded by stupendous moun> 
tains. It contains several neat nouses; the tops of 
which are covered with large stones, to prevent ihe 
roofs from being carried away by the hurricanes that 
are frequent in these mountainous counties. Nearly 
the whole cantim of Uri is rugged and monntainous: 
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it is cultiTBted chiefly as pasture, produces little corn, 
and has no vines. 

*' Every step we now >dvance (says Mr. Coxe) we 
tread, as it were, upon sacred ground. Monuments 
c^ontinually occur of those memorable battles, by which 
the Swiss^ rescued themselves from oppression, and se- 
cured the enjoyment of their invaluable freedom.'' 

Mr. Coxe made an agreeable excursion to Saxelen, 
and Stantz, in the canton of Underwalden. • The village 
of Saxelen is remarkable for a modern church, dedicated 
to the Saint and Patriot Nicholas de Fhie, who was a 
native of this place. Ten elegant columns of black 
marble support the roof; and, under a glass case, in 
the middle of the church, are deposited the bones of 
this favourite object of national worship, fantastically 
ornamented with gold and precious stones, 

Stantz, the capital of Underwalden, is situated in a 
beautiful plain two or three miles in length. The town 
and its' environs, delightfully- sprinkled with numerous 
cottages, are extremely populous. The women in this 
part of Switzerland dress their heads in a singular and 
very unbecoming manner: they wear black b^iver 
cocked hats, similar to those of the men, and Black ears 
to their caps which almost conceal their hair. From 
Stantz the travellers visited the abbey of Engtlbtrgy 
and then returned to Altdorf. 



SWITZERLAND CONCLUDED. 
Conelttsion of Mr. Coxb's Trmveh through Switzer- 



QuiTTiiT^G Altdorf, Mr. Coxe and his friends passed 
through. a fertile plain; and, at tJie end of about nine 
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miles, began to ascend the steep ^des of the nimiiitains. 
Tbe river Reuss sometimes appeared many hundred 
.yards below them: here, rushing a considerable way 
through a forest of pines ; there, ialling in cascades, and 
losing itself in the valley. They crossed it several times, 
over bridges of a single arch, and beheld it tumbling 
under their feet, in channels which it had forced through 
the solid rock. Innumerable torrents were seen roaring 
down the sides of the mountains, which in some places 
were naked, and in others finely wooded. The dark- 
ness and solit^ide of the forests, the occasional liveliness 
and variety of the verdure, immense fragments of rock, 
blended with enormous masses of ice : crags of asto- 
nishing height piled one upon another, and closing the 
vale : such are the sublime and magnificent scenes with 
which this romantic country abounds. On their jour- 
.ney the travellers met several packhorses laden with 
merchandise. The roads, impending over precipices, 
cannot fail of inspiring terror to all persons who are 
. unaccustomed to them; more particularly as the mules 
and horses do not keep in the middle of the track, bat 
continue crossing from, side to side, and forming, as it 
were, a continued zigzag. The sides of the mountains 
were occasionally strewed with cottages, covered with 
forests, or enriched with pastures. Still continuing to 
ascend, the scenery became more wild and desert : the 
rocks were bare, craggy, and impending. The tra- 
• vellers then came to a bridge thrown across a deep 
chasm over tbe Reuss, which formed a considerable ca- 
taract down the shagged sides of tbe mountain, and 
over immense fragments^ of rock which it had under- 
mined in its course. This bridge is-called Teiifeh-bruck, 
or the DeviFs bridge. As Mr. Coxe and his friends 
fitood upon the bridge, contemplating the cataract and 
listening to the roar of the water, they were covered 
with spray, which the river threw up to a considerable 
height. S^ot far from this spot tiie road led them into a 
subterraneous passage, cut throagh a rock > of granite 
. which opened, at the opposite extremhy, into the 0c- 
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rene mtd ciiltivsted» but roimintic vale of Urteren, coA- 
tminiog foor villagcB iMicked by lofiy mountains. Near 
tbe middle of this Yale cooinences the ValUy of St. Go^ 
•ikardryihich iaiilled with the rains of broken mountains. 

Thetravelleifs were here lodged in a bouse inhabited 
by two Italian friars, from the ccmveat of Capuchins at 
Milan. These friars receive all strangers that pass 
through this inhospitable region. In the lower parts of 
the country. the weather had been hot, but among tlie 
mountains it was excessively cold. 'Mt is singular (says 
Mr. Coxe)'to find, at the distance of only a day's jour- 
ney, such a diffisrence of climate : the air was absolutely 
in a ireesin|[ state, though in tbe midst of summer.'* 
Mr. Coxe visited the sources of the IVsinb and tbe 
Reuss. Within a day's journey was the source of the 
Rhine; and, at the distance of about three leagues, diat 
of the Rhone. 

From the valley of Urseren Mr. ijOKe and bis party 
proposed to ascend the summit of M^untSt. G&lkmd. 
They 'first. proceeded by a path, up a $t<ep inountainy 
where a bo«se, with some dexterity, could just put one 
leg before the other. After having crossed several 
large drifts of ice and snow, they reached, by a very 
steep ascent, the summit of tbe Furea, so called froia 
the great number of nigged and forked rocks which are 
here piled one above another. The country arouAd 
was dreary and desolate. All vegetotion seemed to 
havefceased. From .'this place they descended, for a 
consideiiaUe way, by br(^u tocI» and -craggy preci* 
•pices. In full view before tbem was the Giaei&r of 
Fmrea^ .a valley of ice, which extended at 4ea^ three 
nules in lengtb, and nearly a mile in breadth. The rays 
of the sun caused the ice to glisten like «orystal, while 
tbe blue tints, reflected on its Aurftoe, appealed inetc- 
presaibly beautifiiL The torrent of the Rkme roared 
beneath them. Thetraviellers desoendedto'tlic bottotn 
of the glacier, where they admired the (Rhone, breaking, 
forth With violence from beneath the bed of ice, and 
near some buge fragmeifts. of a fallen rock. Tbcy p«o- 
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ceeded threngh tlie vaUey more than two lea|UM, per* 
petually ascendiag or descending the nigged sides ^f 
tlie river. At length tbey came to an opeMg* wkioh 
commanded an extensiye view of the lertik vale ef 
Vailms, containing several scattered villages. Here 
quitting their rugged track tbev descended into the 
Vattais, and took up their residence at an inn whicfi 
affiwded them good breads some meat, quiet rooms, and 
clean heds. 

They ascended the summit of Meunt'GrimaelfOOt of 
the Alps which separate the Vallais from the canton of 
Berne. The ascent occupied them four hours. In their 
pregreM they crossed the several shades of Atpine ve- 
getatimi : in the valley, and the lower parts of the 
moonSun, com and rich meadows : then forests of larch 
and piae; next short grass, with several species of 
pfauits : to these succeeded the various tribes of mosses 
and lichens ; then bare rock and snow. 

From the top of the Grimsel they descended^ about 
two miles, to a small plain or hojilow, containmg one 
8olitai7 Imvel, where they obtained excellent cheese, 
butter, milk, and wine, llie occupier of this house is 
stationed here by the canton of Bern, and he resides in 
it about niae months every year. When he quits it, 
which he generally does in the beginning of December, 
lie leaves a certain quantity of cheese, hard bread » salted 
provision, and fuel, in case any unfortunate wandeoer 
should happen to come thb way in the winter. 

The travellers amused themselves in searching for 
crystnl, and found many pieces of different colours; 
white, black, vellow, and men. These mountains also 
abound in ricn veins of g<mi and other metab. A con< 
sidorabk quantity of gold<dust is found in the bed of the 
Ajit, and in the various adjacent torrents. 

Uavittg quitted their wretched abode on the 
Ofimsel, they passed (along the valley of the Aar, 
through a chain of wild, rugged, and uninhabitable 
Alpsu The toad, along the steep acclivities and de- 

f3 
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clivities, faad» in some places, been laid on arches, and fa 
others had been carried o?er bridges thrown across 
tremeodoas precipices. In their progress they tra- 
versed some extensive forests of beech and pines, and 
passed many small villages : at length they descended 
to a valley on the banks of I he Aar. Here each frag- 
ment, each cottage, each shed, each shrub, would have 
made a picture ; and the general effect was considerably 
heightened by the transparency of the air, and tm 
grandeur of the ' mountains which formed the back- 
ground. 

In this part of Switzerland the honses are generally 
constructed of wood, although there is no deficiency of 
stone. The reason is evident. Wooden houses are 
sooner constructed and more easily repaired than those 
of stone ; and, being formed in a compact manner, with 
small rooms, and low ceilings, they are sufficiently \V2Lrm 
even for s6 cold a climate* 

About two miles from Mtyringen the travellers passed 
along some fields, in order to view the Cataract of the 
Reichenbach, which is deservedly celebrated for its va- 
riety and beauty. This cataract is divided into three 
principal parts. In the first the water is precipitated 
down a perpendicular rock at least one hundred feet in 
height. The second cataract begins from the overflow- 
ing of the bason ; and the third is below this. From a 
meadow at the bottom of the second cataract the whole 
of the Reiohenbach seems one immense waterfsfll, which 
tbr<|w^ up a great quantity of spray. 

While the travellers were in a cottage resting and re- 
freshing themselves, they were suddenly startled by a 
noise like the sound of thunder. This had been occa- 
sioned by a large body of snow falling from the top of 
a mountain. They rushed out to observe it, and satv 
that, in its precipitate descent, it had the appearance of 
a torrent of water reduced almost to spray. These ava-^ 
lanche^f as they are called, are sometimes attended with 
fiital consequences; for, when they consist of enormous 
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ina89es> they destroy every ^»tlriDj^ wfaiob lies in tlieir 
course, kiia not uafrequently. overwhelm eten n^ole 
viUttres. 

Tne traveliers |H'ecae<led towards GrindelwaU, along 
a gentle but tedious descent. This tillage, consisting 
of houses dispersed over the plain and upon the rising 
hills, exhibits an agreeable and picturesque scene, 
hcigbtened by a view of the valleys of ice which 
stretch, in a regular curve, along the steep sides of the 
mountains, and are beautifully skirted with wood. . The 
two valleys of ice which extend into the plain of Grin- 
deiwald, are called the Superior and Inferior Glaciers.' 

Ob visiting these, Mr. Coxe observ.edthat the Inferior 
Glacier was composed of numerous pyramids, some of 
-whieh were from forty to fifty feet in heiglit. He was 
coDduc1;ed, by- a difficult path, at the edge of the liwzen 
region ; and occasionally passed over steep and craggy 

Earts of rock that were almost perpendicular. After 
aviBg employed more than two hours in ascending, 
they were prevented by rocks and a rising hill :of ice 
from continuinff their progress, and were obliaed to de- 
scend, much disappointed, that what tliey had. seen, 
though certainly curious and sublime, had not equalled 
their expectations. 

A tolerable road leads from Griadelwald to Lamter- 
hmeKken : and the country is pleavngly diversified with 
Imnging woods^. immense rodks, deep precipices, and 
violent torrents^ Neat thi$ place i& tlie celebrated Ca- 
tarmct of the Sttmhkaeh* This torrent rolls from so 
considerable a height, atid resolves itself into so fine a 
spray, as, when the sun shines upon it> to form a mini- 
ature rainbow. 

Mr, Cose and his friends next proceeded, through a 
4aouiilaiooi0, and still romantic comitry, to the Imtbs 
of Lmk. This is a f^nious place for hot medicinal 
springs, and, durii^ tlie sum^r a«d autumn' is much 
frequented by: invalids. The .accommodations for the 
company wece at this time, however, very ioconve- 
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liieiit; eaeh lieftbii tnmltg^ ^ hig bma use, a small 
Hfjavtment «not Aore tbai» a 4«fir feet square, > in wtaicli 
there was just room for a bed, a table, and two tham, 
Tlie piMic dliimg«4'obni wels itpoii m tanger s€sle, as was 
also mm apartiiieat in whidi ilie eompaAy ^yecasiomlly 
assemble. The dinner (loor svas eleven in the mmming, 
and the supper hour seven in the evening. 

Tlie tract of country ia which these baths are 
situated is called the VMaia : it stretche^^ from east to 
west> about a hundred miles, is di^ded tuto t^ Upper 
- and Lower Vallais, and contains about one hundred 
thousand inhabitants, ail of whom process the Roman 
Catholic. rel%ron.. The inhabitants cf this part of 
'Switxerland are much subject to gmiret^ or large ^ccres- 
cenoes on the nedc, which often increase to an enor- 
mona sice; and, what is more extraord;iaary, idKotcy 
no less abounds among them. 

In this enclosed vale the weather was excessively 
sulti^; and the inhabitants appeared estremelj hsgaid 
aaid indolent. The oncleanliness of thie common people 
als# ' #as disgusting beyond expression. Mr. Coxe 
and his party stopped at the vilbige ci Martigny, & 
place much frequented by travellers. It leads to Hie 
valley of Chamouny, to 8t. Maurice and the lake of 
Geneva, aiid is a place of passage lor merchandise,«on- 
veyed over the Orc«t St. Bernard int« Italy. Not hr 
from Martigny they ^5aw the Pisse- F«cAe, a cataract, the 
characteristic beauty of which is that it seems to burst 
from « cleft in the liiiddle of a rock, through hanging 
shrubs, and forms a perpendicular column of water 
about two hundred^^t in height. 

At the extremity of the Lower Vallais» where the 
two chaibs'of mountains, that bound this country, ap- 
proach towards the Rhone, stands the iWMvn of Si> 
Maurieit built upon a rock, at a little distance from the 
river. The spot near which it stands, cdoslitutes the 
chief entrance from the canton of Bern into the Vallais. 
This entrance ia formed by a narrow pass, so stf pngly 



ibvtiBed l>f nstdre) that a very Bmal qu m hu r of ami 
nigkt ddeDd it against m^onaiilerabie aiwy, 

- From Mavtisny Mr. Coae visited tke Ftde %j OU^ 
mumK§ and imvl Bhmc^ This moiiataia ia parlieii- 
larly dktiB^isKied from all alh^rij by a mantleof niw^ 
^liicli ciotbes its summit and sides, and from wkndi 
it derives its Minie. Its fierpendicufair height ahove 
the level of the ata is upwards of fifteen thousand feet. 
Mn Cose says he is convinced that Mont Blanc ex- 
ceeds the loftiest point in Switzerland. 

On the 28d of August he and bis friends mounted, 
by 4be side of the Glacier 0/ Bossom, to Le« MutMUb db 
GAice, or the walls of ice, so called from some extea* 
sive ranges of iee, which rise abruptly from their base, 
and Mpear,, in many places, upwanls of a hundred ond 
£ft^ net in (leight. Near them are pyramids and cones 
of loe of all forms and siees, which shoot to a very con- 
sidetuble height, and in the most beautiftil and mtastic 
shapes ima^Mible. From this glacier, which tbey 
cios$ed without much difficulty, Uiey enjoyed a fine 
view of die val^^f Chamouny. 

They next plr<iceeded to visit the valley of ice, in the 
Glacier of Mentanvert, Conducted by guides, they 
scrambled up a deep and rugged path, called tke 
Road of the Crystal-hunters ; and, from the summit of 
Montanvert, they descended to the edge of the glacier. 
The -scene around them was magnificent and sublime* 
Numberless rocks rose boldly aU>ve the clouds; some 
of .their tops were bare, others were covered with, snow : 
many t>f the peaks, gradually diminishing towards their 
summits, ended in sharp points and were called. Needles* 
Between the rocks, the valley of ice stretched several 
iei^ues in length, and was nearly a mile broad. 

The next adventure of the travellers was to cross the 
ice. They had each a long pole spiked. with iron; and, 
in order to secure them ftom slipping, the guides ^s- 
tened t» their shoes crampons^ or small bars oif Iron, 
each ftumished with four spikes. The difficulty of 
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.^rosaiag these valleys of io^ arises from immense chasms, 
which in some places, occur, aod are said to beuot less 
than five hundred ieet in depth. Mr. Coxe.says that he 
can only compare this body of ice, broken into irregular 
.ridges and deep chasms, to waves instantaneously fro- 
zen io the midst of a storm. With some difficulty the 
travellers crossed the valley^ and reached the opposite 
side. A tempest of thunder and rain having suddenly 
4>vertaken thmi, they were, however, obliged to hasten 
their descent to the valley of Chamouny. 

Mr. Ck>xe and his friends made several excursions to 
the mountains around the vale of Chamouny. From 
one elevated point, he says, they were astonished with 
a view far more magnificent than imagination can con- 
ceive. Before them was a valley of ice twenty miles in 
extent, bounded by a circular glacier of pure unbroken 
snow, which led directly to the foot of Mont Blanc, 
^nd was surrounded by large conical rocks, terminating 
in sharp points, lik6 the turrets of w ancient fortifica- 
tion. Beyond these, far above them, and appear- 
ing of immense magnitude, rose the majestic summit of 
Mont Blane, his highest point obscured "by clouds. 

Various attempts have, at different times, been made 
to reach the summit of Mont Blanc, but most of these 
have proved unsuccessful. Mr. Coxe informs us that 
Dr. Paccard, a physician of Chamouny, accompanied 
by. a single guide, accomplished this difficult task, in 
the month of August, 1786, though not without great suf- 
fering. While they were on the summit the cold was 
so intense, that the provisions they carried were frozen 
in their packets, and the ink in their inkborns was con- 
gealed. They employed fifteen hours. in ascending; 
and, when they returned, their faces were excoriated, 
and their lips much swelled : Dr. Paccard was almost 
blind, and his eyes continued to be afifected for a con* 
siderable time afterwards. M..Saussure, a celebrated 
French naturalist reached the summit of this mountain 
in the following year* He remarks that the summijts of 
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Moot Blanc and th« adjacent moimtabs are composed « 
of granite. 

Quitting the delightfiil valley of Chamoany and its 
magnificent scenery, Mr. Coxe and his friends conti- 
nned their route towards Geneva. As they proceeded, 
the height of the mountains appeared gradually, to di- 
minish; and the valleys through which they parsed, 
were agreeably diversified in their forms and produc- 
tions. Near Salenche they pilssed, on the right, a small 
but picturesque lake, skirted with wood ; and thence 
descended into a plain, which continues almost-*"per- 
fectly level to Geneva. Not fiir from Magland they 
stopped jto admire a beautiful cataract, called the cas" 
cade of Arvenaa. 

On arriving within the territory of Geneva, they were 
much pleased with the neatness and the pleasing man- 
ners of the inhabitants. They admired the populous- 
ness of the country, the richness of the cultivation, and 
the number of country seats scattered among the 
ifields. 

The town of Geneva is built on the bank of the nar- 
rowest part of the lake, where the Rhone issues in two 
large and rapid streams which afterwards unite. This 
river separates the town into two unequal parts. The 
adjacent country is extremely picturesque, and abounds 
in magnificent views. The objects most conspicuous, 
are the town, the lake, and the numerous hills and 
mountains, backed by the glaciers of Savoy, with their 
frozen tops glistening in the sun, and the majestic Mont 
Blanc, rearing his head far above the rest. The town 
of Geneva is irregularly built : the houses are high, and> 
many of those in the trading part of it have arcades of 
wood, which ^re raised even to the upper stories. These 
arcades give a gloomy appearance to the streets, but 
they are useful to the inhabitants in protecting thenx 
from the sun and the rain. 6eneva is by far t& most 
populous town in Switzerland : it contains at least 
twenty^four thousand inhabitants^ a considerable portion 
of whom are employed in different branches of trade. 
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To a mail <tf letten^ Oeiie?a k a place pecaUarly in- 
teresting. Learning is here divested of pedantry, and 
philosopb7'ls unit^ witin a knoMrledge of the world : 
the pleasures of society are mixed with the pursuits of 
Utorature, and ekganoe and urbanity giv« a seest to even 
the profoundest disquisitaoas. £veB the lower classes 
of people are wdl informed ; and there is perhaps no 
city in Europe where learning is more universally dif- 
AiAed than in this* The citiaeos enjoy, the advantage of 
free access to a public library ; and» by this privilege, 
they not only retain but improve that general tincture of 
teaming which they imbibe in early youth. This library 
<x>nt^ins twenty-five thousand volumes, and many cu- 
rious manuscripts. 

The road from Geneva to Lausanne extends along 
the P«|ra tU Faudf a region of which historians and t«a^ 
veUers s|peak with rapture. Through nearly the wliole 
distance it lies on a gradual ascent from the edge of the 
lake ; and the adjacent country is richly kid out m vine- 
yanb, corn-fields, and luxuriant meadows, and chequered 
with continued hamlets, villages, and towns. 

Lmusatme contains about seven thousand inhabitents. 
It is built upon an ascent so steep, that, in some places, 
the horses cannot, without difficulty, draw up a ^carriage ; 
and foot passengers ascend to the higher parts of the 
town by steps. But these inconveniences are amply 
compensated by the sublimest views in nature, com- 
manding the bke of Geneva, the Pays de Vaud, and the 
rt^[ged coast of Chablais. ^ 

At this time the government of Lausaime was in the 
hands of its own magistrates : it bad its own courts of 
justice, and the burghers who possessed houses in the 
principal street, enjoyed the right of pronouncing sell* 
tence in crinunal cases. The principal church of this 
plaoB, formerly the cathedral, is a magmficent Gothic 
buildittg, standing in the most elevated part of the town. 

The road from Lausanne to Vevay extends along 
the sid^ of mountains, between continued ranges of 
vineyards. The induatry of the Swiss is no wfacie more 



ofaaemdie^iiHi ia this pa^f of the couairgr. Th« iimib- 
tains, inwanyi^^QM, thou^hnatiJHiiUyaoatiBtHi^ of steep 
and naked f«Bk» are Hiickiy coveredwith ^inei: tbe 
mould km been broagbti from otberigrannds^ in otder 
to create a doil; and. is aapported by rows of stones 
nnged in rtrat^bt Unes like walls. This district is 
osUed iM-FauXf and conteins tl|e :t«o pleasant little 
towns of Lutnf and Cs%/with two vilkees. It is en-^ 
tkely liilly, and rises abruptly from tke Isk*. Above 
the viaeyards are rich meaaows, and a contianed forest. 

Vamy is a dean and weli^uilt pbee. . Jt stands in a 
oaall plain4it the loot of the moiinteias,;near the aiar-> 
gin of tbe water; and is one of the»^ew towns wkhin 
the canton of Bern wbiah carry on any trade. Tbe 
borders of this part of the lake are .naich more oon* 
trasted, wild, and pictatesquetban those, afaoat Geneva* 
The jnoaaiakiB of the Valbis and Savoy bohll^ |>rojedt 
into tbe .water^ :and foim a sem>*eirenlar rasin ; en- 
ebsiog the lake, ieiieept where ithey ars dtiadod by tite 
Khoae, a few ieago«s:irom Vevay. 

Natvre.caa soareelyform a.pbsitaonaaoie.delighlftil 
than that of the castle of ChtUiUard or Clarens. It 
stuads above the vilk^ga ef Vevay, on an eminence, 
whoae ^ntle declivity slopes ignulaatly towards the 
lakev and oomaands a view of that nw|estic body of 
water, its ftntile borders, ami the bold roekaand Alps<of . 
Savoy. The afj^acent scenerv consists of -vineyards, 
fiekb of com and pasture, and vidi gfovteaof oak,*atfh, 
and SpaRiiih'Chesottt trees. 

From Vevay the travdlem made aa«Keamion to the 
sait-works 0i Bex, a small town about fiHtoen milts 
south of the eastern extiemity of the lake. On their 
arrival at tiie saltapriosB, Mr. Ooae pot on a workman^s 
jacket,- and weitinto the mountain m an boriaontal di- 
recdoalor^abouttbree thousand feet. Thegallery wassix 
feet bigh^ and foiir feet broad, and ted been hewn oot of 
tbe soHd Pock. Thesaltis piocured from sprhigs, which 
ave found wifthin ithe rock', thtt richest source yiekis 
twenty-eight pounds of salt from ev«ry hundred pounds 
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wMglit of water. No 'solid salty'exetpl a few small 
<€ube8» hts yet been discolored ; but tae mountain is 
replete with laline fMrtieles. After having travelled, in 
thh sttbterraoeotts fmssage^. nearty threeH]uarters ^f a 
mile, Mr. Coxe observed a wheel thirty-five feet in 
diameter, whidh was employed in raising the brine from 
the depth of about seventy feet. From this place there 
was a shaft three hundred feet high, which had 6een 
cut through' the mountain to die suriaee, for the pur- 
pose of introducing fresh air. Mr. Coxe noticed three 
large reservoirs, one of which was one hundred and 
sixty feet squmv, and nine feet deep« The brine depo- 
sited in these' reseEVoilv was coiiiittyed by means of two 
-tho'usanid pipes, te^ the distance of about a league, to the 
village of Bevieux, wherd tlie salt was extracted. 
. . Having returned to Lausanne, Mr. Coxe and his 
friends proceeded towards the valley and lake of Jaux. 
The former contained ^veral neat and well-peopled vil- 
lages, and was beautifbllycheqttered with wood, arable, 
and pasture ground. . From Joux they 5lvont through a 
highly romanlic and interesting country to Yverdun, a 
brge, airy, and welUbailt town, which stands near the 
bank of the lake of the iame name, called also the Lake 
of NeuckaieL Between the town and the lake a pleasant 
Mawn,^ planted with avenues of lime-trees, extends to the 
water. Yverdun scarcely earries on any trade, and its 
«hief sttpport is derived from the passage of merchandise 
. tbrqugb it between Piedmont and Germany. The idtke 
stretches, from south to north, about twenty miles in 
length, and in some places is about five miles in breadth. 
Its shores near Yverdun are covered with country houses. 
The travellers next. skirted' the west side of the lake^ 
of Neuchatel through Granson^ the principal town. of a 
bailiage of that name, belonging both to Bern and Fri- 
burg. About six miles from, this town they .entered the 
principality of Neuchatel, and passed several villages, 
pleasantly situated on the borders of the lake. The 
road ex tetids along the sides>of the Jam, .winch are 
covered, almost the wiide way, with viqes. 
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The town of Neuchatel is small, and lies partly iipon 
a little plain between the lake and mount Jura, and 
partly upon the declivity of that mountain. In conse- 
quence of this situation, some of the streets art very 
steep. One chief article of trade in Neuchatel is wine, 
proKduced from the neighbouring vineyards. Maniih 
factories of printed linens and cottons have also been 
established here with success. Several public works 
and buildings had been erected at Neuthatel a little 
before the time that Mr. Coxe was here; among others 
was a superb causeway, leading towards the valley of 
St. Imier; and a town house, built of extremely solid 
materiab. 

From Neuchatel the travellers made an excursion to 
the summit of Mount Jura. They passed into the 
district of Fallen^in, which is enclosed within the 
Jura. Parallel chains of this mountain run from east to 
west ; and form, in the most elevated parts, several val- 
leys. I'he lowier groui^ds of this chain are arable lands 
aud vineyards: the higher consist of large tracts of 
forest, which, in many parts, have, been cleared, and 
converted into pasture grounds, intermixed with fields 
of barley and oats. The inhabitants of this part of 
Switzerland are distinguished for their genius, industry, 
and skill in the mechanical arts. They carry on an ex- 
tensive traffic in lace, stockings, cutlery, and other ma- 
nuikctures ; and they particularly excel in watch-making 
and every branch' of clock-work. The Valengins are 
extremely courteous to strangers. Many of them are 
well informed in several branches of knowledge ; and, 
as they usually employ their leisure hours in reading, 
many of the villages contain circulating libraries. The 
houses are plastered and white-washed. Th<^ttgh small, 
thev are well built and commodious; and they are fur- 
dished with a degree of neatness, and even elegance, 
peculiarly striking in these sequestered mountains. 

The rock which forms the base of the Jura is chiefly 
composed of lime-stone; and there is probably do spot 
in Europe where such numbers of petrified shells and 
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Marine phnls tre foand within lo small a space as in 
this. 

In returning to Neucliatel, the travellers had a sub- 
Kmc prospect^ of the lakes of NeuchateU Bienne, and 
Jdorat, with the high and rugged chain of Alps, stretch- 
ing from the cantons of Bern and Friburgh as far as 
the Valfaiis, and the mountains of Chabkis. 

While he was in this part of Switzerland, Mr. Coxe 
visitied M&iiier Travers, rendered memorable b^ the 
residence of Rousseau. The dwelling-house of this 
singular man was a small wooden building at the further 
extremity jof the village, near the road which leads to 
Fleurier. The room chiefly occupied by liihi was a 
•mall hed<^amber, which, out or respect to his me- 
BM>ry, had been left in the sane state as in his life time. 
Mr. Coxe mentions several interesting pirticulars re- 
specting him ; but they are much too long to be re- 
cited here. 

In proceeding from Neuchatel towards Friburgh and 
Bern, the tiavellers crossed the river Thiele, -which 
issues from the lake of Neuchatel, and discharges itself 
into that of Bienne. Thence they went to Marat, a 
small town, pleasantly situated on the edse crif a small 
lake, and noted for an obstinate siege which it sustained 
against Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, and for a 
battle which followed, on the 22d of June, 1476 . From 
Morat they proceeded to Awncke, celebrated for many 
Roman antiquities which have been discovered in its 
vicinity. 

Frtourp, the capital of the canton of the same name, 
is situated in one of the most wild and picturesque parts 
of Switzerland. It stands partly in a small plain, and 
partly among bold acclivities, on a ridge of rocks half 
encircled by the river Sane; and is so entirely con- 
Maled bv circumjacent hills, that the traveller scarcely 
catches the smallest glimpse of it, until the whole town 
bursts upon his sight from the overhanging eminence. 
The fortifications, which consist of high stone walb and 
towers, enclose a circumference of about four miles. 
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within whieh space the eye GompFehends t singular 
mixture of houses, rocks, thickets, and neadows, 
abruptly varying from wild to agreeable, from tbe 
bustie of a town to the solitude oi the deepest retire* 
meat* On all sides the descent to tbe town is eztr«ne]y 
steep ; and, in one place, the streets pass even above 
the roofs of the houses beneath. Many of the edifices 
are raised in regular gradation, like the seats of an am- 
phitheatre : manv overhang the edge of a precipice 
so deep> that, on. looking down, a weak head would be 
apt to turn giddy. The houses, constructed with a 
gray sand-stone^ are neat and well built, but the whole 
place has a dull and inanimate appearance. Amoiig 
the few objects deserving of particular attention are 
the cathedral, an elegant Grothic edifice, remarkable for 
the he^ht and solidity of its tower ; and tbe town- 
house» an ancient building, which formerly composed 
part of a palace. < ^ ~ 

The society at Friburgh was, at this time, extremely 
agreeable ; the gentry were frank and hospitable, and 
blended French politeness with great simplicity of man- 
ners. Dinner was usuall^r' served at twelve, and the 
supper seldom later than eight 

TIm canton of Friburgh contains a ^mall portion of 
arable land, but abounds in pastures : accordingly, its 
principal articles of export are homed cattle, cheese, 
butter^ and hides. The cheese, well known by the name 
of Gruyeres» which is exported in great quantities, is 
made on a chain of mountams about ten leagues in. 
length, and four in breadth. The whole district is di« 
vided into forms 'of various sizes, which the proprietora 
let o«t in leases at a certain annual rent for each cow. 

In tbeir rcmte from Friburg to Bern, the travellers 
made a small circuit to visft an Aermitfl^, about a 
league distant from Friburgh. This extraordinary habi- 
tation js in the solid rock, and was the woirk of two laeo; 
Many years ago a hermit scooped out a hollow ii^ the 
rock^ just suftcient for him to lie in at full l^i^tb ; but 
anotheri who succeeded hini» desifing a more commo* 
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dious residence, hewed, in the heart of the mountain, a 
chapel, several apartments, and stair-cases. The length 
of the whole is upwards of four hundred feet. One room 
is ninety feet long, and twenty feet broad : the steeple of 
the chapel, if it may be so called, is eighty feet high, and 
the chimney of the kitchen is ninety. The hermit who 
perforated this extraordinary habitation was engaged in 
it near thirty years. What a waste of time and indus- 
try ! But such is the folly of sequestered superstition, 
that, for want of better occupations, it frequently has 
recourse to laborious trifles. 

From this hermitage to the spot where the canton of 
Bern commences, the country is rich and finely wooded. 
On entering the town of Bem^ Mr. Coxe was much 
pleased with its singular neatness and beauty. The 
principal streets are broad and long, not straight, but 
gently curved. The houses are mostly uniform in ap* 
pearance, and built of a grayish stone, upon arcades. 
Through the middle of the streets runs a stream of clear 
water, in a stone channel, — while several fountains are 
not less ornamental to the place than beneiicjal to the 
inhabitants. The river Aar nearly surrounds the town, 
winding its course over a rocky bed, and in the midst 
of rocky and precipitous banks. The cathedral, a noble 
pile of Gothic architecture, stands upon a platform 
raised from the bed of the river, and commands a most 
extensive view. The adjacent country is richly cultir 
vated, and agreeably diversified with hills, lawns, wood, 
and water. The river flows rapidly below, and au 
abrupt chain of rugged and snow-capped Alps bounds 
the distant horiaon. Such an assemblage of wild and 
beautiful objects would, in any place, present a most- 
striking prospect; but the effect is greatly heightened 
when seen from the midst of a large town. 

The society is here extremely agreeable. The men 
do not meet in separate societies ; and the women are 
the life and ornament of the daily assemblies r these 
begin about fbtfr or' five o'clock in the afternoon, and 
continue till eight, when the parties usually retire to 
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tbeir respective houses. Dancing is a ye^ freduent 
amusement at Bern ; and, when Mr. €oxe wals here, 
there was a pahlic hall every fortnight, and in winter 
scarcely an evening passed without one. These di- 
versions Qsvaiiy conunetioed sLl so early aii hour as five 
in the afternoon. 

Bern is not a place of much trade-; aad such fa- 
milies ds have any influence in public a£^irs, consider 
themselves degraded by engaging in commerce. > It is 
remarkable, concerning this town, that peasants who 
have acquired opulence, either by manufactures or agri- 
culture, seldom quit their station; They continue in 
the same habits which they had contracted- during the- 
earlier period of life; and, however ^althy they 
may become, they never give their daughters in mar- 
riage but to persons of their own rank. 

The public buildings of Bern are construeted in a 
noble simplicity of style. The arsenal at this time con- 
tained arms for sixty thousand men, and a considerable ^ 
quantity of cannon: the latter are cast in the to\m. 
The cnarit^ble institutions of Bern wer^ framerous, 
liberal, and well directed. The house of correction 
was extremely well regulated : the prisoners, both men 
and women, wefc constantly employed in cleauing 
the streets, and other servile occupations ; they were 
also taufiht to read and writer and instructed in various 
trades, tor the purpose of aiding them In gaining a 
maintenance, at the expiration of the time for which 
they had been sentenced to hard labour. The. public 
library of Bern is a small but well-chosen collection, 
containing twenty thousand volumes, a cabinet of Swiss 
coins and medals, and many curious mana^ripts ; and 
the public granary is always well stored with corn. 

The environs of Bern are, in general, extreinely de- 
lightfbl; and no road exhibits a more pleasing variety 
of hrii and dale than that which leads from this town to 
Thun. It extends through an agreeable country, winds 
among fertile meadows, enriched ivith -dat-k forests -of' 
pine and fir, and occasional groves of beech atid oak^ 
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Mt^ CoKe attended a fair at lutngemmig a tillage a 
few niikft eaat of Beni. It was crowded with tbe 
iieig)ibouria§^ peasants. Great numbers of tlie men had 
long beards, and maaQr of them w^re eiKtremeiy br^md 
straw bats, like those of the women. Their, dress coa^ 
sisted chiefly of a coarse brown cloth Jadiet, Without 
sleeves, aa4.hMrf|!e pruffed breeches, formed of : ticking. 
The women, who were remarkably ImndsDme, wore their 
hair platted behind in tresses, with the. ribbon hanging 
down below their waist ; a flat plain straw hat; a red 
^ or browp cloth jacket* without sleeves; a black or blue 
petUcoat, bprd^ed with red» and scarcely reaching 
below the knees; red stockings with black docks; and 
the shift of extremely fine lilien» fiistened clese round the. 
neck by a black collar with red cHrnaments. The better 
sort had chains of silver between th^ shoulders, 
brought round under each arm, and fastened beneath 
the ^som, tbe ends hanging down in fjr<Mity and termi* 
nated by sUver ornaments. . < 

Froml^angemiu Mr. Coxeretumed to Geneva, whence 
he proceeded into Francew 
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Thk country we next enter is extremely important, 
both in anilustoricai and a geogn^hiqal vjew. It was 
cmce the sesi^ of almost unbounded empire, the nof siery 
of the affts,and.tbe centre of opulence; and. though k 
is now sunk into companitive insignificance, itppQlnim 
innumerable mom^ments of an<»enjt gnmdieur,. snoh as 
have not since beeae<}i«aUed by the^artbtsof aoy.natioo. 
It is seated in a >dQlightful climate^ and many pairts of it 
abound in scenes of luxuriance and ferti£ty» of }hc- 
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toRtqne afld rotntbtie beauty, vfhUh are no ^i^re 
eieelied. 

Some wfiti!r8 hihre, ^weter, ima^in^d^ thaf/ daring 
the last fifteen btiifdred years, its dilnate bas andfergone 
a CMwideiabie change ; and that the: winters Hre now 
moeb wanner than they were In the time of the Romans. 
This opnion is founded upon some passages in the writ- 
ings or the ancients, alluding to a severity of cold seldom 
eipariemsed in* later ages ; and describing winter scenes 
that are now never beheld beyond the Apennines. But 
these passages admit of explanations which are -perfectly 
appUoiUe to the present itate of Ifae country ; and there 
can be little doubt, that the climate is now nearly the 
same as it was in ancient times. Even in winter the rays 
of the sun are powerful, and in summer they are sultry ; 
bat tile fa€sat is never intolerable, for the air is generally 
cooled by gales fh>m the mountains, imi, onthe southern 
coast, is refreshed by breezes from the sea. 

Doring the spring and summer ra/n is not frequent; 
bat showers, adequate to the support of the vegetation, 
occasiomilly fail. In autumn there are regular r^ns; 
but ail >these are only transient and temporary inter* 
niptions of the general serenity, which constitutes one 
of the principal advantages of this admirable country. 

The 9oil of Italy is, in general, fertile and productive. 
It yields an abundance of vines, olive-trees, *aiid coh^; 
omnges^ lemons, almonds, and other fruit j and, from' 
Ikt innutnerable kinds of aromatic -herbs, trees, and 
shmbs which here grow wild, this country well merits 
the appellation that it 1ms obtained of *''The Garden of 
Enrope.'' Great quantities of silk are produced in 
several of the districts of Italy. Many parts of the 
country afford excellent pasture, and abound in cattle, 
sheep, goats, bofaloes, wild boars, and hofses ; and the 
forests are well stocked with game. In the mountains 
aie mines of iron, lead, alum, sulphur, and marble of 
mrions kinds. 

Italy is divided from France, Switzerland, and Ger- 
many by the Alps, the loftiest ridge of mountains in 
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EuGop^; and is tmTer9ed» tkr^Qgh nttufy its mkgke 
length, by another range, called the Apennines. I« the 
northern parts of the country thei:^ are some «x4eBsive 
lakes^ particuferly those of Como, Oavds^ and. Lago 
Maggiore. This country also boasta some oetebrated 
rivers. Of these the Po, which is mentioiacd in the 
writings of many of the ancient classics, riiea in Pied- 
mont, and &lb into the Adaiatic ; the Tiber, which nms 
through Rome, and has been the scene of nmny an 
eventnil historv, has its source in the Apennines, and 
discharges itself into the Tuscan seas the Aiw> fidls 
into thegulf of Genoa; and the Adige inio the Adriatic. 

This country Is si^osed to have been fitst peopled 
from Greece* During the time of the Romans it be- 
came mistress of the world; but, after the fall of the 
Roman empire, throu|h a long succession of ages it 
underwent numerous vicissitudes. 

Christianity was preached in Rome by the s^sties 
Peter and Paul, both of whom h<ere seakd their fiuth 
by mart^*rdoni, during the reign of the eaqiesor Neio. 
Some time after this had become the established to- 
ligion of the country, the bishops of Rome daamnd 
supreme power over the Christian church, aosmned 
the title of Pope oir Papa» which signifies '* Universal 
Father,^ and declared tfomselves the immediate sepre- 
sentatives of St. Peter, to whom oar Lord had said, " I 
will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heavoi : 
and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth, shaU be bouml 
in heaven ; and whatsoever thou shak loose on eacth, 
shall be loosed in heaven;" 

After the reign of Charlemagne, who^ in the berannmg 
of the ninth century, obtained the sovereignty of neiuly 
all the continental countries of Europe, Italy was ravaged 
by different contending tyrants : it ¥ras again harassed 
by wars and internal commotionB, and was subsequentif 
divided into several states and principalities. These^ with 
occasional changes, continued for several centuries. At 
length, by the conquest of Italy, subsequently to the late 
French revolution, the, whole country was thrown iato 
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thcpoii^rofBiioinqpaffle. TMtextniordinitynAnptaced 
ofie of bis broken on the tbrone of Nepks, reduced 
the Fo|^ to tbe ooadition of a local btsbop, and gave 
tbe sov«rdgaty of Rosie to bis own wftrnt son. Tbe 
fioid defeat of the French agm liberated the Italians; 
andy at a geneial congress afterwards held at Vienna, it 
was arraafed thai tbe eeckaiastical states shoald be re- 
stored to the see of Rone ; that the king of Naokstf 
should re|iN)sae8s bis former territories in tbe south of 
IMy ; that tbe king of Sardinia should possess Savoy, 
Piedmont, laid the Genoese territories ; the emperor of 
Austria should haive Lombardv, Mantua, and Venice ; 
Maria Louiaay the daughter of tlie emperor, and lately 
the wile of Buonaparte, should have the duchies of Parma 
and Placentia; said that the arch*duke Ferdinand of 
Austria should have the grand duchy of Tuscany, of 
which Florence is the<»pitd, and Leghorn tbe sea-port. 

As Rome is the supreme see of the Catholic church, 
and as this is the established cburdi of most of the 
continental cocmtries of Enrope, we most not omit to 
m^tioD^ some of the difierent orders and regulations 
whiob have been introduced into it. The Pope, as pri- 
mate, psesides over it, and b invested with supreme power. 
Ali' the great citiesof Italy have archbishops ; and almost 
every large town is tbe see of a b»bop. Each bishop 
has, vuider his inspection, a seminary or college, devoted 
solely to ecdesiastioal education. In this seminary the 
candidates for orders in the diocesa» are obliged, before 
they nve admitted to tbe priesthood, to pass three years 
in the study of divinity, and in a state of preparation 
for the discbarge of their ecclesiastical functions. 

Tlie parochial clergy are numerckis, for none are al- 
lowed to hold more than one living. The regular clergy 
ara divided into two great classes of monks and ffiars. 
'The appellation <^ the latter is derived from fraires, 
fr^res^ ox *^ brothers/ and has been adopted as a mark 
of humility and a sign of fraternity. 

The Pope is not only tbe chief pastor of the Catholic 
harch, but is a temporal sovereign of tbe Roman ter- 

02 
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rilor^. Hi» titles, dress, equipage, and the whole oere- 
nonial of hit court are, however, adapted solely to his 
ecclesiastical character. His robes are nearly similar to 
those of the bishops. His tiara or crown consists of 
three circlets ; and its use is confined to certain extra- 
ordinary occasions. In public a large silver cross, raised 
on high, is carried before him, as a sacred banner ; the 
church hells are rung as he passes, and all persons kneel 
in his sight. No other sovereign is attended with so 
much pomp. Even when in private he has always wait- 
ing, in his anti-chamber, a bishop in full robes. When 
the bell rings the door of the pontifical apartment 
opens, and the. Pope is seen in a chair of state with a 
little table before him. In the cereniony of presenta- 
tion the person presented kneels once at the threshold, 
again in the middle of the room, and, lastly, at the feet 
of the pontifi; who, according to circumstances, aUoiws 
him to kiss the cross embroidered on his shoes, or pre- 
sents .his hand to raise him. The pontiff converses witH 
him a short time, and then dismisses him. 

Other sovereigns have their hours of relaxation ; but 
the Pope has none. Always encumbered with robes, 
surrounded by attendants, and confined within the 
magic circle of etiquette, he 'labours for ever under the 
weight of his dignity; and, if influenced by ordinary 
feelings, he may often sigh in vain for the leisure and 
the insignificanpe of the college or the cloister. A 
morning walk of business and application closes with 
a solitary meal, for the Pope never dines in company ; 
a walk in the gardens of his palace, a visit to a church 
or an hospital, are his only relaxations. 

The Papal government is vested in the Pope and the 
College of Cardinals, The members of this college 
are seventy- two in number. They are named by the 
Pope, but all tlie Catholic powers are allowed to r^om< 
mend a certain number. The grand assembly of car- 
dinals is called the consistory. . Here the Pope presides 
in person; and here the cardinals appear in all the 
splendour of purple robes, and all the form of a ma- 
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jestic senate* This ussembly witnesses the ratification . 
of OKasures {ireTiously considered and adopted in the 
cabinet of the pontic Here public communications are 
announced, foreign ambassaaors are received, cardinals 
created, formal compliments made and answered : herey 
in short, is all the exterior splendour of sovereignty dis- 
|)layed to the public eye. 

But the chief prerogative of a cardinal is exercised 
in the Canciave, so called because the members of the 
college of cardinals are confined within the precincts of 
the great halls of the Vatican palace, where they re- 
main immured till thc^ agree in the election of a Pope* 
During the sitting of the conclave, the senators of 
Home, the conservators, and the patriarchs, archbishops, 
and bishops then in the city, guard the different en- 
tiaoces, and prevent all communication. After the 
election has taken place, the Pope is placed in a chair 
on the altar of what is <&lled the Sextine chapel, and 
there receives the homage of the cardinals : this cere* 
mony is repeated on the high altar of St. Peter's. 
As he advances towards the altar, the master of the 
ceremonies, kneeling before him, sets fire to a small 
quantitv of tow placed on the top of a gilt staff, and 
as it biases and vanishes in smoke, he thus addresses 
the Pope, '* Sanete Pater I Sic transit gloria mundiJ' 
^* Holy Father ! Thus passes the glory oi th^ world." 

A Narrative ojf a Journey Jrom Trent to Venice. From 
a Classical Tour through Italy ; by the Rev. John 
Chstwode Eustace. 

V 

Mr. Eustace had passed through Germany to Trent, 
where he arrived about the beginning of February, 
1802. This place, which is the seat of an archbishop, 
is situated in a narrow but beautiful valley, exposed, 
from its elevation, to intense cold in winter, and, from 
the reflection of the sun against the mountains, to ex* 
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cessive heat ia summer. The town is well built^ and 
boasts some palaces. The cathedral is Gothic, but not 
Remarkable either for beaaty or magnificence. Tr«st 
has been rendered famous by an important council, which 
was held within its walls about the middle of the six- 
• teenth century, and which, with various interruptions, 
continued to sit during the space of eighteen years. 
This council consisted of cardinab, archbishops, bishops, 
abbots, chiefs of religious orders, representatives of uni- 
versities, and ambassadors from most of the courts of 
£urope, and comprised hi the whole more than a thou- 
sand persons. Its professed objects were the reformati^i 
of the church, and the restoration of peace and unani- 
mity among Christians. 

From Trent the road extends, through a narrow vaHey 
watered by the river Adige, and covered with vines, 
which are conducted over tri^Uis work, or wind in gar* 
lands from tree to tree. High mountains rise on each 
side. There are several neat villages on both banks of 
the river ; though, in all of them, the ravages of virar, 
by the late invasions of the French armies, were sl^l 
discernible. Cottages destroyed, houses burned or da- 
maged, and churches disfigured, forced themselves too 
frequently upon the attention of the traveller, and ex- 
cited emotions of pity and abhorrence. 
, Rifveredo, the second stage from Trent, is a neat little 
town, in the defiles of the Alps, situated, geographically, ' 
.within the German territory ; but, in language and ap- 
pearance, Italian. The entrance is good> but the main 
street is narrow. The descent from Roveredo to AI;?i is 
rapid, and the mountains break into rocks and preci- 
pices, which occasionally approach the road, sometimes 
'rise perpendicularly from it^ and now and then hang 
over It in terrible majesty. Ala is an insignificant little 
town, in no respect remarkable, except as forming the 
geographical boundary of Italy. 

A traveller on his entrance mto Italy is impatient to 
'discover some remains of ancient magnificence^ or some 
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specimen of modern taste ; and he finds moch to gratify 
hiseurioshy in Verona, the first town that receives him, 
OQ his descent from the Rhetian Alps. Verona ra heau- 
tifolljsitihited, partly upon the decltyity of a hill, which 
forms the eastern sweH of the Alps, and partly on the 
skhts of an immense plain, which extends from these 
nmimtains to the Apennines. The hills behind it are 
adorned with villas and gardens. 'Hie plains before the 
city are streaked with rows of mulberry trees, and 
shaded with vines that climb from braucti to branch, 
asd spread, in garlands, from tree to tree. Verona is 
idirided into two unequal parts by the Adige, which 
sweeps through it in a bold curve. The river is wide 
and rapid, but the streets, as in almost all continental 
towns, are narrow. iThey are, however, straight and 
well built. Tliis town possesses one of the noblest mo- 
finfflents of Roman magnificence now existing : an am- 
phitheatre, inferior in size, but equal in materials and 
solidity, to the Coliseum at Rome. The external wall 
bs long been destroyed, but forty-five ranges Of scat^ 
and other parts of the hiterior, are still entire. The 
whole is formed of vast blocks of marble, and presents 
sudi a mass of compact solidity as might have defied 
the influence of time, had not its powers been aided by 
the more active operations of barbarian destruction. 
Shorty after the arrival of the French at Verona, they 
erected a wooden theatre near one of the grand portals 
of the amphitheatre, and caused several farces and pan- 
tofldmes to be acted in it, for the amusement of the army. 
The sheds and scaffolding that composed this miserable 
edifice were standing in the year 1802. 

Verona was an ancient Roman colony, the native 
country or tlie residence of many illustrious persons 
mentioned by historians, and celebrated by poets. Some 
parts of the town, particularlv a square near the amphi- 
tbesltre, ai'e ahry and sptendia ; and several of its palaces 
tnd churches merit the attention of the traveller. Few 
towns have contributed more largely to the reputation of 
Komah literature, or have been more fertile in the pro- 
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diiction of geniusy taste, and knowledge, than this. Ca- 
tullus, Cornelius Nepos, Vitruvius, and Pliny the Elder, 
form a constellation of luminaries of the first magni- 
tude, bnd cast a distinguishing lustre on the place of 
their birth and early education. In modern tim^ Ve* 
rona has preserved its reputation for taste and science ; 
and the names of Bianchini and Scipio Maffei may be 
considered as proofs of its present, and pledges of its 
future literary glory. 

The distance from Verona to Vicentia is three posts 
and a half; and the road extends over a plain hig^y 
cultivated and beautifully shaded with vines and maJr 
berry-trees. Vicentia, or Ficenza, is a town as ancient 
as Verona. Its circumference is about three miles, and 
the number of its inhabitants is thirty thousand. This 
place does not exhibit any important remains of Roman 
glory; but it contains numerous master-pieces of modem 
genius. Palladio, the celebrated Italian architect, was a 
native of this city, and seems to have employed all the 
power of his art in the embellishment of it. Amons 
Its public edifices are the Town-house, the Palazzo del 
Capitanio, ot residence of the principal magistrate, and 
above all, the celebrated Olympic theatre, built upon 
the plan, of the ancient theatres, and resembling these in 
the permanent , and immoveable scenery, in uie ranges 
of seats rising above each other, the situation of the 
orchestra, and the colonnade that crowns the upper 
range. There are said to be, in Vicentia, about twenty 
palaces erected by Palladio, some of them extremely 
magnificent. ^ . 

The splendour of Vicentia is not, however,, confined to 
its walls, but extends to the country for some distance 
around, where private or public.munificeince has erected 
several villas and magnificent edifices. Among the 
latter we must not omit to mention the, arch, the 
stair-case, and portico, that lead to the <;hurch on 
Monte Berico. The arch is light and airy.; and the 
$tair-case is remarkable for its vast height : it consists 
of nearly two hundred steps, has thUty-five resting 
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t>hces9 all of stone, and reaches from the town to the 
* summit of the hill. The portico is a noMe gallery, 
which, in simifar manner, leads from: the town to the 
church, and is intended to shade and shelter the persons 
who visit the sanctuary in which it terminates ; and, as 
its length is more than a mile, its materials stone, and 
its form not inelegant, it strikes the spectator as a mag- 
nificent instance of poblic taste. 

The hilb in the vicinity of Vicentia, called the CoUe& 
Berici, contain some natural grottos of great extent, 
and sniprising variety. 

From Vicentia to Padua the distance is eighteen miles. 
Jew cities can boast an origin so ancient and so honour- 
able as this ; nor has many experienced greater vicis* 
sittides. At one period it was so powerful that it could 
coBut, among its citizens, five hundred Roman knights. 
After the destouetion of Roman independence, Padua 
partook of the disasters of the capital ; and many of 
Its -citizens, fleeinp; from the ravaging armies of the 
Goths, i6ok refiige m the solitory islands of the Adriatic, 
and there ibonded the city of Venice. 

Padua is, at this day, a great, and, in many resfiects, a 
beautiful tnty; and, notwithstanding the general nar* 
rownessof its streets, many of its buildings, both public 
and private, are truly magnificent. Among the former 
the most remarkable edifices are the abbey of St. 
Gnistina, the cathedral, and the church denominated 
II Santo. The last of these, dedicated to St. Anthony 
•of Padua, is of Gothic architecture, and |reat magni- 
tude ; apd, before the late French invasion, was en- 
riched with a valuable treasury. That treasury, how- 
ever, consisting, among other things, of church' plate, 
and sold and sil?er candlesticks of great value, was 
seized and carri^ off by the French ; but the tomb of 
the saint, adorned with fine marbles and exquisite sculp- 
ture, stMl remains. 

Padua was the birth pkce of Titus Livius, the Roman 
historian, and the town-hall contains a monument, with 
an aucknt bust, in houour of him. This place was, 

g3 
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in ancient ttmes^ famous, and is still fiimotts for its 
woolten manufactures. But its chief glory arises from 
its Irtefary fame. About the end of the ekventk ceu- 
lury an university was founded bete ; and its foundalion 
was, lo the plaoe^ the commencement of an era of glory 
Mud prosperity, its. feme soon spread orer Eui^pe, 
and attracted, t0 its schools, prodigious numbers of 
students, even from the most remote countries, fhe 
catalogue of students is rich in illustrious names.. Pe- 
trarch, GaHleo, and Christopher Columbus, wilh various 
other men of eminence, applied hei«> eacfa to his fa- 
vourite art. Eighteen thousand students are spoken 
of as having been at I^daa, but, when/ Mr. Eustaoe was 
there, the number did not exceed six hundred. 

In one of the recesses of the mountains^ at a little dis- 
•tance from Padua, stands the village of Aar^fmato, dis^ 
tinguished by the residence of l^trareh, during the 
latter years of his life, and by his death, which took 

Cace in 1374. He was buried in a church of this vil- 
ge, and a monument was ereclied to his memoiy. 
This monument and his villa ha^e been^piesepved w^ 
almost religious cafe; and continue, even: to this day, 
to attract a ^eat number of visitants from ail coun- 
tries. 

Mr. Eustace, accompanied by Lord Brownlow^ and 
two other friends, proceeded from Packia to Vemke^ to 
enjoy there a few days of the carnival. They embarked 
on the Brenta in the morning of the Hist of Eebruary, 
'^uid glided slowly down that river^ The dountry tlurongh 
which it flows is a dead fkt, but is highly cultivated, weM 
wooded, and extremely populous* The bai^s are lined 
with Villages and towns, and are decorated with . pa^ 
laces and gardens. These oekhrated bai^s have> witis- 
out doubt, a rich, a Kvely, and- in some parts. a>magnifi»> 
cent appearance, hut their splendour and beatity fasve 
been much exaggerated. About five o'clock ijie tra- 
vellers arrived at j^«fn«> on the shore of the Laguoe, 
op)!>osite to Yenice. That city ila» fiuntly iliumiiiiitod 
by the rays of the setting sub; andks.mimefOHsdomas 



aod tov^ers pr^ented a beaiftffal apdeifaaoe on th« 
botofn of the obeaa. Mr* EiiBtace adcl hi^ fineAdt • tm* 
hBxkeA ^ t^ Lagttflie, aod^ glidftlg okteF its tmruffled 
siJHrtlfte, entered file city, by rowing up the giud catiali 
pasftin'^ Hinder Itte bridge of ttte Rndtbi and admiring 
the -imHoas arcliitectiire and vast edifices tbst line its 
batilL!^. 

Venice cMHot hottst a teiy ancient origin) aor has it 
ant dtreet eeilneiioii witli* Roman story of elassical re- 
couebtion. Its fbundatton is dated frodi'tlie ;^ear 421 1 
wA§ k was goteittedby a succe»ion of doges or dukes; 
sMl iHe^er saw a buriNUrian army within its wails^ till Ibe 
arrival of the French, in the year IWT. lt>^iifoy>ed 
tb1l4i^ 6^tarie8 6f fbme, prosperity^ and Indepctn- 
o^Bee* 

The appettfanee of this cit^ is fwcuNarly grand. Its 
iMMfhe^, p^taeeS) and pubhc bniklings of e?ery de« 
MbCion, tmd ei^en mtiny of ^iis pifvate edifices, have 
inin^r 9^, tmrterials and deeorations, an air of mag^ 
nificeilce iHMbh is Vm\y RcAnan. The style of aichi* 
teetur^'i%iiat^lllWa)*8 either pure or pleastng, but it is 
conlbittable to the tasle whieb prevailed in the dif» 
feretit ages when eaeh edifice was erected. . 

The church of St. Mark, v^ith its accompaniments, 
its tdwer, It^ s<{€Mire, its library, and its palace, deserves 
the travelled fir first i'ltiti The famons Piaitta de ^ 
BfMftni, siiittMiiided wvth areades, is semarbable for 
btfiig ^ wii^lknowtfr seeiie of Vaietian mirth, coorei^ 
satitHij aiid iMHgiie. The cfaioreb ocxuples one etid of 
the square, and terminates it with a sort of gloomy baiw 
barfe itttignlficenee* The five domes that swell from its 
t^fi and the paltry dec^mtions which cover and en- 
eis^^^et Itspdr^MiiDS, give to It, externally, the a|q>earanee 
of 'tni^tuftlfm pagoda, while it is formed within on the 
plan of the Greek chitt^bes, and isdark, heibryvaud'se^ 
pnlcMU Btttj if ridbes eiifn c^peAsate the want of 
taste, the ebureh of St^ Mark pdssesses a sufficient 
sb«re of tffeseitb' Mppty e^iy defieiency. It is oi«a» 
menrte^^tb tbe spoils^ of Const«iitihopfe;;idid> dispkya 
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R |>rorusioii of the. finest mdrbles, of alabaster, Oiiyi« 
emerald, and all the splendid jewellery of the East ; bat 
it is so'gloomj tiiat they are scaroely visible, «x(^pt by 
minute inspection. On a portico factag the east stood 
four Geld>rated bronze horses, supposed to have been 
the workmanship of Lysippus,a tamous Grecian sculp* 
tor. These horses, successively ornamented different 
triumphal arches at Rome: they were transported by 
Constantine to his city of Constantinopley and they ivere 
carried thence to Venice in 1206. In the year^ ig^, 
they wore seised by the French, and conveyed to Pacriffs 
[but aflter the final defeat of Buonaparte, they were re- 
stored to tlie Venetians.] 

Close to thechorehof St. Mark stBudsthe ducal paleee, 
the seat of the Venetian government, where the senate 
and the different councils of state were accustomed to 
assemUe, in their respective halls. This antique fabric 
is in the Gothic style, of vast extent, great solidity, and 
venerable appearance ; and its apartments are adorned 
with paintings by the most celebrated masters of the 
Venetian school. Its courts and stair-ca^es are deco- 
rated with antique statues. Marble and bronze appear 
on every side, and the whole edifice corresponds with 
the dignity of its destination* 

The celebrated bridge called the Ri^Q consists of a 
single but bold arch, thrown over the gi^nd canal* The 
ar«ena/. occupies an entire island, is dpacious, conuBO- 
dious,- and well fortified. Before the gate of the arsenal 
litaad two vast pillars, and two immense Mens of granite, 
which were formerly brought from Athens. 

No public edifice does so much credit to Venice as 
the noble rampart which has been erected to protect 
the city and the port agmnsttbe storms of the Adriatic 
This vast p^e, formed of blocks of Istriai^ sffine, estends 
alongthv shore fiur'inh^teen miles. 
. A persbii accustomed to the ridc^ the^ walks,, the ac- 
tivity of ordinary towns, soon bcfcomes weary of the 
confineinttit of Venice, and of the dull, indolent, see-saw 
fflotioii of th^ gondolas, as the boats thu^ ^r^,4ised on 
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fhtae canals are called. He loogs to expatiate in fields 
and to range at large through the streets without the 
eocambrance of a boat and. a retinue of gondoiieri or 
boatmen. 

Venice now constitutes a province of the Austrian 
empire. The ui\jittt and cruel deed of destroying a re- 
public> weak and inoffensive, yet respectable from its 
former fame, belongs to Buonaparte ; but the leading 
causes of the destruction of the Venetian independence, 
were the indolence and luxury of the inhabitants. 



^tntj^ Bag's 2insmtction. 

ITALY CONTINUED. 

Phrrsihe of Me. Eustace's Journey from Venic€ to 

Rome, 

Tae travellers left Venice on the 6th of March, and, 
embarking at the inn door, proceeded towards Fusinn. 
From this place they ascended the river Brenta, and» 
late in the day» arrived at Padua^ Hence they re- 
tarned> through Ficentia, to Verona ; and,.having passed 
the following day there, they set out for the Lago di 
Garda, the Benacua of the Romans, and celebrated by 
Virgil, as one of the noblest ornaments of Italy. Its 
distance from Verona is about eighteen miles ; and the 
intervening country al>ounds in corn-fields and vine- 
Yards. The borders of the lake present a varied and 
beautiful aspect; and a promontory of it, called Sormio^ 
has been celebrated by Catullus, the Roman poet, as 
his favourite residence. I^his peninsula produces a 
great abundance, of olives, vines, and corn. 
. The lake, with all its streams and surrounding hills; 
indeed^ the whole circumjacent country, has been ren- 
dered classicalp by having been made the scene or sub- 
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jcct of many beahtiful compxjsitionis in the secmid Au- 

fufttan age of Italy. 1^ motkntatns and hills on its 
orders have been converted int0 the Arcadfa of llSafy, 
and peopled by a race of shepherds, that almost rivaf, 
in song, the Grecian swains. 

' On the 16th of March the travdlcrt proceected to- 
wards Jlf^mfua, where they arrived about six o'clock in 
the evening of the ensuing day. 

After having rested themselves a d^ or two, they 
took a boat, and desc^ended the river Mincins, tor thie 
place where it hWn into the Po, about twelve miles be- 
low Mantua. The country tlirragh which the Mincius 
runs is so low, that the river is, in most parts, embanked 
like a canal ; and the adjacent lands exhtbit great fer- 
tility and a high degree of cultivation. 

The breadth of the Po and the vast mass of waters 
which roll betwixt its banks, give it a very magnificent 
appearance. Its waters, very different from the trans- 
pSirent azure colour of the Minctus', are muchify an9 
yellow : its banks are low, and the country around is 
flat. Its borders are lined with trees and villages, that 
are pleasing, though by no means picturesque. The l*o 
is a truly classic river, and has been celebrated by Yir- 
jS:iT, Ovid, and other writers. Mr. Eustace and bis 
friends returned up the river to Mantua. 

This is a large city, with spacious streets, and soiile 
/Ine edifices. Its cathedral is a regular and beaiitifbl 
edifice, chiefly in the Corinthian style of anchitecture, 
surmounted by a noble dome, and decorated with fine 
paintings. The church of St. Andrew is built in the 
form of a cross, contains some fine pictures, and is 
painted all over in a beautiful manner. There are, ini 
Mantua, several other churches, and many public bufid- 
ings. At one period the arts and sciences flourished 
here, and numberless pdaces adorned the streets, the 
squares, and suburbs. Most of these, however, were de* 
Stroyed by the Attstrians upwards of a century ago; 
and, in the late wars with France, the place further snf^ 
^eredy by twice undergoing the faorraxn of a siege. 
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The Roman poeft Virgil was bora near this city ; a&d 
in one of Ifae public places of Maatim there was Ibr- 
merij a statue of him on an elevated pedestal. Tbis^ 
though held in great veneration by the inhabitants^ 
was east into tbe adjacent lake, by order of one of 
the dukes of Mantua, who woald not srtlinit the ho- 
Bour of a statue to any but to saints. Tbe bust, 
however, is supposed to have been preserved, and to 
have been the saute of which tbe French army plundered 
tbe city in the year 1797. 

On the 23d of March the travellers left Mantua^ and 
pursued the road to Cremona. This, which, for ^me 
miles, extends along the reedy banks of the Mincius, 
b straight and even, runs through several villages, and 
traverses a tract of country luxuriantly fertile. 

CreoMua, a place which was colonized and fortified 
by the Romans, as a rampart against the attack of An- 
nibal, is now a large and well built city, adorned with 
many noble edifices, and advantageously situated on the 
nortftern hsLvk of the river Po. Its cathedral of Gothic, 
or rather mixed arefaitectnre, isa splendia edifice, which 
was commenced upwards of seven hundred years ago^ 
The public palace, or town hall, and most of the churches 
are deserving of att^ention. Cremona is celebrated as 
having been the birth-place of the modern Latin poet 
Vida, who, for his piety and poetical merits, was created 
bishc^ of Alba. 

On the sane day that Mr. Eustace and hts friends left 
Cremona, they entered Placentia, a large and well built 
city, contfHuing a cathedral in the Saxon style of archie 
tecture, and a town-house and some^ther public buildings 
in the Gothic style. Several of the churches are of Ro- 
man architecture, and some are adorned with paintings 
of great cdebrity. The vicinity of Placentia has been 
the theatre of many bloody engagements, botb in ancient 
and modern times. This place is, at present, anneiied 
to tbe duchy of Ptiraia. 

The travellers, on leaving Placentia, proceeded in 
a south-easterly direction, to Parma. They travelled 
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along the Via Etniiia, a road formed by Marcus Emi- 
litts Lepidus, about one hundred and eighty-seven years 
before the Chrbtlanera, and which has since been kept 
in good repair. The. country was extremely fertile and 
beautiful. |The Apennines^ as the travellers advanced, 
presented their bold forms to vary the uniformity of 
the plain. Hedges and neat enclosures marked the 
different farms ; and elms, in long rows, garlanded with 
vines, separated the fields and villages. 

Parma stands on a river of the same name. It was 
founded by the Etrurians, was taken by one of the Gaulish 
tri&^s, and at length colonized by the Romans. This 
city is large, populous, airy, and clean, though it cannot 
boast of any very extraordinary or regular building. 
The cathedral is Saxon, but lined with Roman archi- 
tecture. Its dome is much admired for the beautiful 
painting with which it was adorned by Corregio. The 
palace is large, but irregular. .In the churches, palaces, 
and public halls of Parma there were formerly inanv fine 
paintings by Corregio, but all the most valuable of 
these were carried away by the French. There are in 
Parma an university, two academies, schools of painting, 
and other public institutions. The public walk on the 
ramparts of this city is extremely pleasing; and the 
country around is well wooded. 

At the end of two stage8,south-east of Parma, Mr. Bus* 
tace arrived at Reffgio, anciently a Roman colony, but 
now deserving of little other attention than what would 
be excited by its having been the country of the copious 
and. fantastic Ariosto. Two more posts brought the 
travellers to Modena, formerly the capital of a dukedom, 
but, at this time, a place dependent on the will of Buona- 
parte. It pres^its no traces of antiquity, but this is 
accounted for by the circumstance of its having been 
the scene of many ferocious contests. It is, however, 
at present a well built town : its streets are. wide, and 
several of its public edifices have a noble appearance. 
Its cathedral is Gothic; and the ducal palace is of vast 
magnitude, fhe, latter contains several handsome 
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apartmeDts, a gallery of paiatioga, aad a noble library : 
it was plundered by the French. 

From Modena to Bologna the travellers proceeded 
siill along the Via £miUa« and, amidst scenes of the 
neatest cultivation and the most luxuriant fertility. The 
distance is about twenty-four miles. 

The streets of Bologna ^^re narrow, and the exterior 
of the public buildings is by no means proportioned to 
the fame and opulence- of the city. The cathedral is a 
modern edifice and of Roman architecture; but several 
^fthe churches are in the Gothic style. One of them^ 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, has a .portico, which is 
carried from the gates of the city, all tne way up a long 
hill, to its entrance.. Bologna has many palaces of vast 
extent, and some few of noble architecture. These are, 
in general, ornamented with a profusion of paintii^, 
by the first Italian masters. No city has given greater 
encouragement to pain tins than this. An academy,'one 
of the most magmficent m Italy, has been established 
for the instruction of pupils in this art, and, in this aca*. 
demy, every possible lacility is given to the study of it. 
The university of Bologna is one of the most ancient ' 
and most eminent seats of literature in Europe. 

On the 3dth of March Mr. Eustace and his friends 
set out from Bologna, and, continuing still along the Via 
Emilia, passed through the insignificant towns of Imolu^ 
Faenza, and Forlim populi, to Cesena. The road ei^-» 
tended along a plain, navins the Apennine mountains 
crowned in various parts with towers, castles^ or towns^ 
stt a little distance on the right. 

Cesena retains its ancient name. It is a little clean 
town, beautifully situated at the foot of a ridge of fine 
hills, covered with villas and convents : the eminence 
immediately over the town is crowned with a romantie 
old castle. About two miles from Cesena flows a stream, 
called X\\^ PUatello. and supposed to have been the au^ 
cient Ruftico9if Like^^qst other mountain streams,, it 
is very shallow ra dry weather; but its banks are, in 
some places, hi||b, and i.n oth^^s itd channel is wide, so 
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that it might present a mass of waters, consnlet^ble 
enough to embarrass an army in its passage. This is 
conjectured by Mr. Eustace to have been the cele- 
brated spot where Cnsar stood, and, Ibr a moment, sus- 
pended his own fortunes, the fate of Rome, and the des- 
tinies of mankind. 

From Cesena the travellers passed through the town 
of Samgnano, to Rimini, a city on the coast of the 
Adriatic, llie history of this place contains no feet 
that is particularly ititeresting to the reader, except that 
it was the first town which beheld Caesar in arms against 
his country. 

The travellers proceeded, at a little distance irOm the 
tea coast, through Pesaro, Jani>, and across the river 
Metro to Ancona. It vras on the banks of th^ ^ifetro, 
anciently called Metaurus, that one of the* most de- 
cisire victories ever obtained by the Romans, was 
achieved over the army of Annibal. Hiis victory 
mred Rome« by depriving Annibal of his long ex- 
peisted reinfoit;ements, and anticipated the ikll of Can* 
thag^, by cutting off, at one stroke, the Strength of tier 
armies, and th^ lower of her rising generation. 

Ancona retain^ its ancient name, and> Yeni^ ex- 
cepted, is the most populous and trading town on the 
shores of the Adriatic. This town was btiilt by a band 
of Syracusan patriots, who, to avoid the insolence and 
lawless sway of Dionysius the tyrant, abandoned their 
country, and settled here aBout four hundred yeara be-, 
fore the birth of Christ. Few places are better ada|>ted 
to health and enjoyment than this. Seated on the side 
of a hiHi fornftin^ a semicircular bay, sheltered, by a bold 
ptOmontorv, from the blasts of tlie north, and surrounded 
by fields of inexhaustible fertility, Ancona seems formed 
for the abode of mirth and luxury. In ancient tintes 
this was the principal naval station which the Ro- 
mans possessed on tne shores of the Adriatic. It had 
a. mole adorned with a triumphal arch, which was un- 
dertaken and finishM by Trajan. Tlie latter is atill 
entire. The cathedral of Aneona is ancieitt, Ibw, and 
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dark. It is elevated &r above tfae towir, and commands 
a most magnificeat view^ on the east towards the sea, 
and on the west towards the Apennines. The general 
appearance of the town^ though beautiftil at a distmiee» 
isjfromthe narrowness of the streets, dark and gloomy 
within. 

The distance from Ancona to LortiU is about four- 
teen miles. The road is hilly, the countr^r in the high- 
est degree fertile, and the views on every side extremeh^ 
beantiihl. Loretto stands on a bold and commanding 
eminence. The town is modern, large, well built, and 
populous. Every reader is acquainted with the legen- 
dary history of tfae Santmimd Casa or ** most holy 
house;'' that it is believed by the Catholics to have 
been the very house which the virgin mother, with the 
infiiot Saviour and St. Joseph inhabited at Naaareth : 
tbat it was transported by angels from Palestine, and 
placed first in Dalmatia, and afterwards on the shore in 
Italy; whence, after a quarrel between two brothers, 
the proprietors of the ground On which it stood^ it was 
removed, and finally fixed on its present site. This 
wonderful event is said to have taken place In the yfXLt 
1294 ^ But, whatever may really have been the origin 
of this little edifice, it became universally venerat^ ; 
pilgrimage were made to it from all parts of Europe, 
and gifts and votive offerings accumulated in it to an 
ciK>nnous amount. A magnificent church was erected 
over it : gold, silver, and diamonds, blazed round every 
^tar, and heaps of treasure loaded the shelved of Im 
sacristy. The treasury of this church was formerly a 
^ubject of admiration and astonishment to all travelkrs^ 
pat the French despoiled it of every thing valuable that 
It contained. At present the number of pilgrims is 
v^ small, and in general of the lowest class, who beg 
tbeir bread on the road, and are supported, while at 
loretto, from the revenues of the churchy 

For a more particalar account of thts singnlar edifice, see 
i)iosraplucal Conversations on eeMbrated Travellecs^ 
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From Loretto the road leading towards Rome, passes 
under a noble gateway, and descends the hill of Loretto, 
iiear an extensive aqueduct. The travellers proceeded 
along this road through Macerata, and a beautiful and 
interesting country, to Tolentino. A little beyond To- 
lentlno they began to enter the defiles of the Apennines : 
the hills closed and swelled into monntains, the river 
rou^ened into a torrent, and the rocks, here and there, 
were broken into huge precipices. The grandeur of 
the scenery increased as they advanced. In some parts 
the mountains assumed a savage aspect. As the tra- 
vellers proceeded they saw, on the sides of the moun- 
tains, villages, and cottages, but these, in general, ap- 
peared bleak and miserable., 

About ^hree miles from Foligno, an opening in the 
tBOUQtain afforded a delightful view, through a deep 
wooded defile, into the adjoining vale. Foligno, though 
a large, is a very indifferent town. Its cathedral of 
the Ionic order, is unfinished on the exterior, but neat 
within. The situation of this town compensates for all 
its internal defects : it stands at the foot of the Apeii- 
oines(, in a delightful plain, which winds among the 
mountains, and is adorned with vines, corn-fields, and 
villages. 

The town which the travellers next entered was 
SpoleiOf situated on the side and summit of a hilU It 
as well known that Annibal attacked this town imme- 
diately after the defeat of the Romans at Thrasimenus ; 
4ind the inhabitants still glory in having repulsed the 
Caithaginian general, fiusbed, as he was, with conquest, 
and confident of success. An ancient gate commemo- 
rates this event* The cathedral of Spoleto, in a com- 
inanding situation, presents a front of five Gothic 
arches,/ supported by Grecian pillars, in the Corin- 
thian order. The view, from the terrace, is extensive 
and beautiful. Near it a fountain, of elegant fond, 
pours out a torrent of the purest water. The castle, a 
monument of barbarous antiquity, is a vast stone build- 
ing, surrounded by a rampart, and stands on a loftj 
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hill that overlooks the town. Behind the castle, a ce- 
lebrated aqueduct, supported by arches of astonishing 
elevation, runs across a deep dell, and, by a bridge, 
unites the town with the hill that rises behind it. This 
hill is covered with evergreen oaks, and is adorned by 
the wbite^ cells of a tribe of hermits who have esta« 
blished themselves on its shaded sides. 

The road from Spoleto is excellent, and bordered by 
a stream on the left, and by wooded hills on the right. 
After having passed over a part of Monte Somma, one 
of the elevations of the Apennines, nearly five thousand 
feet in height, Mr. Eustace and his friends descended 
to the little city of Terni^ over the gate of which is an 
inscription intimating that this colony gave birth to Ta- 
citus the historian, and to Tacitus and Florian, the em- 
perors. The principal glory of Terni, and indeed one 
of the noblest objects of the kind in the universe, is a 
cascade in the neighbourhood called the " Caduta deile 
Marmore/' Here the river Velino rushes headlong over 
a ridge of broken rock, in one vast sheet and three 
streamlets. 

Narni, about nine miles from Terni, and situated on 
the summit of a high and steep hill, was an ancient Ro- 
man colony. From this place the road extends through 
the de61e, till, suddenly, the opposite mountain seems to 
burst asunder, and opens, through its shaggy sides, an 
extensive view over the plain of the Tiber. Beyond this 
the travellers, quitting the mountains, entered a spacious 
and verdant plain, watered by the Tiber. This river 
they crossed by the Ponte Felice : they changed horses 
at Borghetto, and arrived, when dark, at Civita €09^ 
tellana, ■ ' . 

It is supposed, by many writers, that the road from 
this place, to the gates of Rome, was anciently lined by 
a succession of magnificent edifices, obelisks, and pa« 
laces, adorned with statues, and conducted under tri< 
umphal arches. But, if this were the case, it is singular 
that no trace whatever should now remain of all Uiese 
splendid monuments. It is one dreary solitude, through 
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tb€ whole ^wkat is calkd the Cavpagim di Rcmbb, to 
tlie Imperial City. Naked hilla and swanpy plains 
occupy nearly the entire space, without presentii^ a 
single object deserving of attention; except where oc- 
casional corn-fields, and numerous herds and flocks serve 
to somewhat animate the scene. The solitude that en- 
circles the fallen metropolis of the world is singular and 
grand: and avmkens sentiments of awe and melan- 
choly. 

On the heights above Baecano the postillions stopped, 
and pointing to a pinnacle that appeared between two 
hill6» exclaimed—" Roma!*'— That jHnnade was the 
cross of St. Peter's. " The etbrnal city (says 
Mr. Eustace) now rose before us V 
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ROME. 

A DrscriptUm of Rome. From Mr. Eustace's Clas- 
sical Tour through Italy. 

Mr. Eustace and his friends crossed the Tiber, and, 
proceeding idong the Via Fltnninia, entered the Rorto 
del Popolo, admired the beautiful square beyond this 
gate, and drove to the Piazza d' Espagna. After they 
had alighted they hastened to the celebrated cathedral 
of Si* Peters, for the purpose of viewing tkb superb 
edifice, and, the next morning, they renewed their visit 
and examined it more in detail. Tne rich marbles (say» 
Mr. Eustace) that compose its pavement and line its 
walb, the paintings that adorn its cupolas, the bronse 
that enriches its altars and railings, the gilding that lines 
the pannels of its vaidt, the mosaics that rise, one above 
another, in brilliant succession, up to the very dome, 
being lighted by the splendours of the morning sun, 
shone forth in all their varied colours. Its nave, its 



aiskil, ite tmimtg^ expanded thdir visttt, siid bailed 
the 9pe<;tatoi^ wtieresaever he turned, with a long suc- 
cession of splepdid ol\jects; and filled the eye and ttn^ 
imaginatioq witb magnitude, proportion^ riches, and 
grafideur. 

From St. Peters they hastened to the Capitol, and, 
ascending the tower, they seated themselves under the 
shade of its pinnacle, and fixed their ef^es oa the view 
beneath and around them. That view was no other 
than of aneient and modem Rome. Behind them th^ 
oiodern town lay extend^ed, beyond the Campus Martius ; 
and, spreadiw along the banks of the Tiber, it formed 
a curve round the base of the Capitol. Before thea^' 
scattered in vast, black, and shapeless masses, over the 
seven hills, and through the intervening yalleys, arose 
the ruins of the ancient city. 

Every school-boy has read, with delight, Virgirs short, 
but splendid description of the CapUoline-hUlf then a 
silvan scene of dark forest and craggy rock, though de« 
stined to become the scene of regal opulence and uoi* 
Tersal empire. The capitol was anciently both a fortress 
and a sanctuary : a fortress surrounded with precipiceif,, 
that bade defiance to all the means of attack employed 
io ancient times ; a sanctuary crowded with altars and 
temples, the repository of the &tal oracles, the seat of 
the liitelary deities of the empire. When in the height 
of its grandeur, its northern entrance led, under a tri* 
umphd arcb> to Uie centre of the hill. On the eastern 
summit stood the temple of Jupiter Ferretrius ; and on the 
westeim summit was that of Jupiter Custos. Near eacfai 
pf these temples, were the fanes of mferior deities ; and, 
in the oiidst, to crown the pyi;amid, formed by such an 
assemblage of Jtiajesticcdifices, and, at the same time, tQ 
afford a becoming residence for the reputed guardian of 
the empire, rose the temple of Jupiter Ca^itolinus, on a 
hundred steps, supported by a thousand pillars, adorned 
with all the refinements of art, and blazing with the 
plunder of the universe. Hither the consuls were coja- 
ducted by the senate, to assume the miUtary dress, and 
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implore tlie fevonr of the gods before thfey matched to 
battle ; hither the victorious generals used' to repair in 
triamph; here, in cases of danger and distress, ther 
senate was assembled, and the magistrates were con- 
vened, to deliberate on the conduct to be pursued ; Jiere 
the laws w^re deposited, and exhibited to public in- 
spection. 

Not only is the capitol fallen, biit its very name is 
now almost lost in the semi-barbarous appellation of 
Campidoglio. At present the CapitoTine Mount is co- 
vered with buildings, for inferior to the imperial edi- 
fices, yet of grand proportions and vast magnitude. 
The capitol is the palace of the Roman people, the 
seat of their power*, and the residence of their magis- 
trates. Many statues aiid other antiques have been 
placed here by the Popes. The Museum Capitolinum 
contains, in several large rooms, a most splendid col- 
lection of busts, statues, sarcophagi, &c. In the palace 
of the Conservator! there are galleries of paintings,' and 
halls appropriated to the use of young artists. In short, 
the capitol is now consecrated to the arts, to the remains 
of ancient grandeur, and to the monuments of ancient 
Roman genius. On the descent of the bill towards the 
Forum, there are yet seen some remains of the temple of 
Jupiter Tonans, and of the Temple of Concord. 

The Forum is on the south-east side of the Capttoline 
Mount. This ^as anciently bordered with temples and 
lined with statues. It terminated in triumphal arches, 
tni. was bounded on one side by the Palatine Hill, with 
the imperial residence glittering on its summit, and on 
the other by the Capitol, \^ith its ascending ranges of 
porticos and temples. It ^vas here, in the midst of these 
superb monuments, the memori|Eils of their greatness, 
that the Roman people assembled to exercise their so- 
vereign power, and to decide the fetes of heroes, kings, 
aqd nations. But the glories of the Forum are fled for 
ever : its temples are fallen, its sanctuaries have crumbled 
into dust, its colonnades encumber its pavements, now 
buried under their remains. The walls of the rostm. 
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Stripped of their ornaments ; a few shattered porticos ; 
and here and there an insulated column, standing in the 
midst of broken shafts, vast fragmentsof marble capitals 
and cornices, heaped together in masses, rise to remind 
the traveller, that the lonely field he now traverses, and 
which is now degraded into a common market for 
cattle, was once the Roman Forum. 

At a little distance commences a double range of 
trees, which leads along the Fia Sacra, by the temples 
of Antoninus and of Peace, to the Arch of Titus. Pro- 
ceeding along the Via Sacra, and passing under this 
arch, Mr. Eustace beheld the amphitheatre of Vespasian 
and Titus, now called .the Coliseum, 

Never did human art present to the eye a fabric so 
well calculated, by its size and form, to surprise and 
delight, as the Coliseum. Let the spectator tirst place 
himself on the north, and contemplate that side which 
depredation, barbarism, and' ages have spared, he will 
behold, with admiration, its wonderful exteqt, its well- 
proportioned stories, and flying lines, that retire and 
vanish without break or interruption. Next let him 
turn to the south, and examine those stupendous arches, 
which, stripped jas they are of their external decorations,' 
still astonish us by their solidity and duration. Then 
let bim enter, let him range through the lofty arcades, 
and, ascending the vaulted seats, let him consider the 
vast mass of rain that surrounds him, insulated walls, 
immense stones suspended as it were in the air, arches 
covered with weeds and shrubs, vaults opening npon 
other ruins : in short, above, below, and around, he 
will behold one vast collection of magnificence and 
devastation, of grandeur and decay. 

This stupendous fabric was erected by the Emperors 
Vespasian and Titus, for the purpose of public shows ; 
and, owing to the solidity of its materials, it continued 
so perfect, that, even in the thirteenth century, games 
were exhibited in it. Since this time it has been de- 
spoiled of most of its ornaments, and even a consider- 
able part of \is walls hav^ been used in the erection of 

H 
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modem buildings. These dilapidations, however, were 
stopped by Pope Benedict the Fourteenth, who erected 
a cross in the centre of the arena, and, from a reverence 
for the blood of the many martyrs who were butchered 
there during the early persecution of the Christians, he 
declared the place to be sacred. 

Mr. Eustace, on leaving the Coliseum, passed under 
the Arch of Canstantine, the only one in Rome that 
now remains entire. Its pillars, statues, and basso re- 
lievos are all of beautiful marble, and some of them are 
exquisitely wrought. They were taken from the arch of 
Trsyan, which, it seems, was stripped, or probably de- 
molished, by order of the senate, for that purpose. 

He then ascended the Palatine Mount, This hill, 
the nursery of infant Rome, and finally the residence of 
imperial grandeur, presents now two solitary villas and a 
convent, with their deserted gardens and vmeyards. Its 
numerous temples, its pulaces, its porticos, and its 
libraries, once the glory of Rome, and the admiration 
of the universe, are now mere heaps of ruin, so shape- 
less and scattered, that the antiquary and architect are 
at a loss to discover their site, their plans, and their 

elevation. 

From the Palatine he went to the Aventine Mounts 
well known for the unpropitious augury of Remus, and, 
at an earlier period, for the residence of Cacus, and the 
victory of Hercules. Here also stood the temple of 
Diana, but not a trace of this edifice is now left. The 
pyramidal monument of Caius Cassius, which rises one 
hundred and twenty feet in height, is still entire, and 
now forms a part of the city wall. 

Mr. Eustace next visited the Baths of Caracalla. 
No monuments of ancient architecture are calculated 
to inspire such exalted ideas of Roman magnificence as 
the baths. Many of these remain, in a greater or less 
degree of preservation ; but it would occupy too much 
space to describe them here. 

From the batiis of Caracalla, Mr. Eustace passed to 
the Ccplian Mount. Many siiapeless ruins, that bewilder 
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BUtiquHriefi/in a maze of conjectures, are strewed over 
the sur&ce of this bill, tie then proceeded, across the 
Sabrura, once the abode of great and opulent Romans^ 
but now forming two long streets, lined with dead walls» 
and covered with a few straggling houses and solitary 
consents. Beyond this he visited the Botha of Titua^ 
an edifice once of unusual extent and magnificence, and 
the JEsfuiline Mount. A considerable part of this mount 
was anciently devoted to the plebeian dead, whose bodies 
were sometimes burned here, and sometimes thrown 
into trenches or uncovered graves. To remove such 
objects, and to purify the air, Augustus presented the 
grooud to Maecenas, who covered it with gardens and 
groves, and erected on its summit a palace. From the 
top of this palace, or from a tower in the garden, the 
wretched Nero contemplat;ed and enjoyed the spectacle 
of Rome in flames. 

From the Esquiline Hill, Mr. Eustace passed to that 
elevated site which branches into th« Viminal and 
Qmrmal Hills. Here stand the remains of one of the 
grandest edifices of antiquity, the Batht of Dioclaian, 
now converted into a convent of Carthusians. 

After having visited Monte Pincio, anciently called, 
CollU Hortuhrum, from its having been covered with 
villas and gardens, he descended to the Campus Mertiua.- 
This, in the early ages of the republie, was an open 
field devoted to military exercises, and well calculated 
for that purpose, by its level grassy surface. In process 
of time some edifices of public utility were erected upon 
it: these, under the emperors, increased to such an 
extend that the Campus Martins became another city, 
containing theatres, porticos, baths, and temples. These 
edifices were not only magnificent in themselves, but 
were surrounded with groves and walks, and arranged 
with a due regard to perspective beauty. Of all the 
splendours of the Campus Martins, there now remain 
little more than some ruins of Augustus's tomb, and the 
theatre of Marcellus. The Pantheon, indeed, still re- 
tains its majestic portico, and presents its graceful 
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domes uninjured : the pavement, laid by Agrippa, and 
trodden by Augustus, still forms the floor; some parts 
of its interior also are left. This. circular temple of all 
the gods was converted, about the year 609, into a 
Christian church. The niches in its walls were anciently 
occupied by statues of the superior deities ; and the in- 
termediate altars served as pedestals for statues of the 
inferior powers. It i\ one of the most noble and per- 
fect specimens of Roman art and magnificence that now 
exists. 

The two celebrated Columns of Antoninus and 
Trajan, stand each in its square, but, by accumulated 
rubbish around them, they have lost several feet of 
their original elevation ; and the colonnade or portico, 
which enclosed the latter, and which is supposed to 
have been the noblest structure of the kind ever 
erected, has long since sunk into the dust, and its ruins 
probably lie buried under the foundations of the neigh- 
bouring houses. 

There were formerly seven bridges over the Tiber. 
Of these one. Pons Suhliciusy which opened a passage 
from the Aventine Mount, was the first that was built 
This bridge was rendered famous by the heroic exertions 
of Horatius Codes. It has long been destroyed, and 
only some slight traces of its abutments remain. 

Of the various theatres and circuses with which 
Rome anciently abounded, scarcely a trace now remains. 
In general their very foundations have vanished ; and 
the Circus Maximus itself, though once capable of con- 
taining half the population of Rome, is so far erased, 
that no vestige is left of its existence, excepting the 
hollow scooped out in the Aventine valley, for its foun- 
dations. . Some few of the ancient temples remain, and 
these are indebted, for their existence, to their having 
been converted into Christian churches. There is, how- 
ever, reason to suppose, that many important ruins lie 
buried under the edifices of the modern city. The 
elevation of the ground over the. whole ex tent, of the 
city, is, in general, from fourteen to twenty feet in depth. 
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And the many little hills, which have arisen in various 
parts of the Campus Martius, especially on the sites 
of the theatres ^nd baths, and other extensive build- 
ings, sufficiently «bow what a mass of ruin lies con- 
cealed below. The pavement of the Forum is well 
known to exist about fourteen feet under the pre« 
sent level; and the portico of Trajan lies nearly 
twenty feet under the foundations of churches anci 
convents. 

The modern city possesses many features of ancient 
Rome. The same roads lead from the extremities of 
Italy to her gates; the same aqueducts pour streams 
ioto her fountains; the same great churches that re- 
ceived the masters of the world, under the Flavian and 
Theodosian lines, are still open to their descendants; 
and the same venerable walls, which enclosed so many 
temples and palaces, in the reign of Aurelian, still lift 
their antique towers around the same circumference* 
Within this circumference modern Rome lies extended, 
principally on the plain, and scattered thinly over the 
hills, bordered by villas, gardens, and vineyards. Its 
population, previously to the French 4'nvasion, amounted 
to nearly two hundred thousand souls ; but this num- 
ber has of late been much diminished. The streets are 
well built and well paved. Narrower in general than 
the streets of London, but wider than those of Paris, 
The houses are of stone, but plastered, as in Vienna, 
Berlin, and other transalpine cities ; but the plaster is 
equal to stone in solidity and duration. 

There are, in Rome, some considerable squares. In 
one of these are three fountains, so contrived as, during 
the beat of August, to inundate the whole square on 
Saturdays and Sundays; and thus to afford a refreshing 
exhibition to the Roman gentry, who parade along it in 
their carriages. This city contains, in different parts, 
several obelisks : these are, in general, of Egyptian work- 
manship, and each formed of one solid block of granite. 
Of the ancient aqueducts three only now remain. Ar- 
tificial fountains are, in general, little better than orna- 
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mented pumps, which sometimes squirt out a scanty 
thread or water^ and sometimes distil only a few drops 
into a muddy bason below. In Rome, however, almost 
every square has its fountains, and almost every foun« 
tain has some peculiarity in its siee, forra^ or situation, 
to attract attention. 

This city abounds in palaces of modern foundation. 
The chief of tiiese are the Doria Palaecy which con- 
tains three vast fronts, and a spacious court ; the Pa* 
UzKO Ruspalit remarkable for its marble staircase, 
supposed to be the noblest in Rome ; the Orsini Pahet, 
which stands on the ruins of the theatre of Marcellus ; 
the Corsini Palace, once the residence of Christina, 
Queen of Sweden, and remarkable for its magnitude, its 
furniture, gardens, and superb library; the Fanuse 
Palace, which occupies one side of a handsome square, 
adorned with two fountains, and, on the whole, is the 
noblest edifice of the kind in Rome; the Pahzzo 
Jiar^kese, a superb edifice, remarkable for its extent. 
Its porticos, its granite columns, its long suite of apart- 
ments, its paintings and« antiques; and still more dis- 
tinguished by a well'supported magnificence, which 
pervades every part, and gives the whole mansion, from 
the ground floor to the attic, an appearance of neatness, 
order, and opulence. The illustrious possessors of 
this palace have long and deservedly been celebrated 
for taste and magnificence. In an antechamber of 
the Palazzo Spada, stands the celebrated statue of 
Pompey, at the foot of which C»sar is supposed to 
have fallen. The Palazzo Barberini is of vast extent, 
and, tn^sides its paintings and statues, possesses a noble 
library, which, on certain days, is open to the public. 

There are three Pontifical Palaces, Of these the 
most ancient is the Lateran, which stands dose to the 
patriarchal church of that name, but which has fallen 
mto ruins, and has now only a part reserved for the ac- 
commodation of the Pontiff, when he peHbrtus service 
at St. John's. The Quirinal Palace, on Monte Oa- 
vallo, is the summer residence of the Pope. Its exterior 
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presents two loog fronts, plain and nnadorned. A broad 
and lofty portico runs along every side of the conrt in 
the interior, and terminates in a grand staircase, con- 
dneting to the papal apartments, to the gallery and 
chapel, all on a grand scale, and adorned with fine 
paintings. The sqfiare at the side 6f this palace is 
remarkable for an Egyptian obelisk, having on each 
side of it a colossal statue, representing a horse held by 
a young man. 

The Vatican hill gives name to the palace and church, 
which adorn its summit and declivity. The palace 
is now the theatre of some of the grand ceremonies 
of the pontifical court ; it is the repository of the 
records of ancient science, and the temple of the arts 
of Greece and Rome. Its extent is immense, for it 
covers a space of one thousand two hundred feet in 
length, and one thousand in breadth. Galleries and 
porticos sweep around, and through it, in all directions, 
and open an easy access to every quarter. Its halls and 
saloons are all on a magnificent scale, and contain many 
valuable antiques, and innumerable paintings by the 
most eminent masters. The library o( the Vatican, 
perhaps one of the most splendid collections of lite- 
ratvre in the world, is under the care of two keepers, 
and seven secretaries, or rather interpreters, who speak 
the principal languages of Europe. A double gallery, 
two nundred and twenty feet long, opening into another, 
eight hundred feet long, with various rooms, cabinets, 
and apartments annexed, form the receptacle of this 
noble collection. The superiority of this library arises 
not from the number of printed books which it contains, 
but from the multitude of its manuscripts, which are 
said to exceed fifty thousand in number. Some of the 
manuscripts, of the highest antiquity, were taken away 
by the French and sent to Paris, 'the galleries of the 
library open into various apartments, filled with antiques, 
medals, cameos, &c. One in particular is consecrated 
to the monuments of Christian antiquity, and contains 
a regular and unparalleled collection of instruments of 
torture employed in the first persecutions. The Mu- 
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seuip of the Vatican consists of several apartments, gal« 
Jerie:., halls and temples; some lined with marble, others 
paved with ancient mosaics, and all filled with statues, 
vases, candelabras, tombs, and altars. So extensive and 
admirable is this collection, and so judicious is the ar- 
rangement, as to fill the mind of the spectator with 
astonishment and delight, and to form the most mag- 
nificent and grand combination that perhaps has ever 
been beheld, or can almost be imagined. Such was the 
state of the Vatican before the invasion or the French. 
That people laid their sacrilegious hands on thjs un- 
paralleled collection, tore its master-pieces from their 
])ede$tals, transported them to Paris, and • consigned 
them to the halls of the Louvre. [Since < the final 
defeat of the French, however, a considerable portioii 
of them has been restored.] 

The churches of Rome are numerous, and many of 
them deserve attention, on account ef their size or pro^ 
portions, their architecture or materials, their external 
or internal decorations. In that of S. Pietro in Vincoli 
is the tomb of Pope Julius the Second, ennobled by a 
celebrated figure of Moses, supposed to be the master- 
piece of Michafsl Angelo, and one of the most beautiful 
statues in the world. The walls and aisles of the church 
of S. Martino and 5. Silvestro are adorned with ad- 
mirable paintings by the two Poussins, S. Pietro in 
MontoriOy a very ancient church, was once remarkable 
for its sculpture and paintings. Many specimens of the 
former have been broken or displaced, and some of the 
latter were carried off by the French during their late 
predatory invasion : among the paintings.was the famous 
Transfiguration of Raphael, generally supposed to be 
the finest painting in the universe. In the chiirch of 
S. Sehastiano is the principal entrance to a- series of 
catacombs^ which lie in its vicinity. These catacombs 
are subterraneous galleries, from four to eight feet in 
height, extending to an immense and almost unknown 
length, and branching . out into various walks. They 
were originally excavated for the purpose of obtaining 
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a peculiar kind of earth or sand, which was supposed to 
form a valuable cement for building; and they afforded 
a retreat to the Christians during the persecutions of the 
three first centuries. The church of Madonna del Sole 
is the ancient temple of Vesta, but considerably al- 
tered, and the temple of Fortuna Verilis now consti- 
tutes the church of Santa Maria Egiziaca. 

There are, in Rome, seven greater churches, the 
cathedrals of the Sovereign Pontiff, who officiates in 
them on certain festivals, and who reserves exclusively 
to himself the high altar in each of them. Of these the 
church of Santa Maria Maggiore, one of the noblest 
ecclesiastical edifices in the world, stands, by itself, on 
the highest swell of th^ Esquiline Hill. From this 
church a wide street leads to that of S. John Later an, 
the regular cathedral of the Bishop of Rome, and 
founded by the £mperor Constantine. The magnitude 
of this church corresponds with its rank and antiquity, 
and the richness of its decorations are equal' to both. 
The patriarchal church of St. Paul was erected by Con- 
stantine, A portico nearly a mile in length, supported 
by marble columns, and covered with gilt copper, for- 
merly led to it, but not a trace of this magnificent work 
is now left. The interior of this edifice, like that of 
the Pantheon, being constructed of brick, looks dismal 
and ruinous. There ar^, in the interior, several columns 
formed of porphyry, and others formed of purple and 
white marble, andin the most exquisite workmanship 
and proportion imaginable. 

Mr. Eustace closes his account of the Roman churches 
with a description of the BasilicaVaticanOy or cathedral 
church of St, Peter ^ already mentioned. This was 
originally an edifice erected by Constantine. It stood 
on part of the circus of Nero, and is supposed to oc- 
cupy a spot that was consecrated by the blood of num- 
berless martyrs, exposed or slaughtered, by order of the 
tyraut, in that place of public amusement. The present 
edifice was commenced in the year 1508. The >ivork 
was carried on through the space of one hundred years; 
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und occnpied the attention and absorbed the income of 
eighteen pontift. 

On afiproaching this stupendous edifice, the spec^ 
tator, when entering the court of the churchy observes 
four ranges of lofty coluains, sweeping off, to the right 
and left, in a bold semicircle. In the centre <^the «rea 
formed by this immense colonnade, stands an Egyptian 
obelisk of solid granite, and one faoadred and thirty feet 
high : two perpetual fountains, one on each side, play 
into the air, and fiiil in sheets round the immeBse ba- 
sons of porphyry which receive tliesi. Before him, 
raised on three succes»ve iights of marble steps, he 
beholds the majestic &>ont of the church, support^ by 
a row of Corinthian pillars and piks4)ers, and adorned 
with an attic, a balustrade, and thirteen colossal statues^ 
Far behind, and above it, rises the dome, the justly ce- 
lebrated ** wonder of Rome** and " of the world." The 
interior of the chnrdi corresponds with the grandeur of 
its exterior. It would be impossible to particularise 
the parts of it in such maoner as to vend&r the descrip- 
tion either interesting or intelligible. The spieiMiid 
golden vauit, the beauttfiil and variegated marble of the 
Soar, the Cofmithian pihisters; the niches with their 
statues ; tbe arches that commobicate with tiie aisles : 
the prodigious elevation of the dome, four hundred feet 
aibove tlie spectator, and presenting, in glowing mosaic, 
the companies lof the jast, the choirs of celestial spirits 
and the whole hierarchy of heaven arranged in the fire^ 
sence of the Eternal : all tliese, added (o the inaume- 
rable oitiaments around, emte sensations of astonisb- 
ment and admiration. The high altar ^nds nvme- 
diately under the dome; and under the altar is the 
tomb of St. Pet^. In magnitude, «levatio«, opulence, 
and beauty, this ohurch has no rival; and it will scarcely 
bear oompanson with any other. 

The only church that has 'been compared wil^ it is 
St. Paurs in London; but tibe letter is i&r inferior in 
size, proportions, and excellence of materials. The 
Portland stone of nvhich $t. Paal's is twilt, thongh, in 
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itself, of il beJSUtiAil colour, is inferior ia appearance 
to the yellow stooe of St. Petei^s. The latter retains 
Its rich natire hue uainjuredt while the delicate white 
of the former b, in most parts, turned to a sooty black. 
The oold dark stone walls, the naked vaults, the faded 
paintings of tiie dome of St. Paul's, chill the spectator, 
and almost .e^Ltinguish all s^ise of beauty and all emo- 
tions of admiration. The marble linii^, the gilded 
arches, the s]^endid mosaics, that emblaeon St. Peter's, 
dilate the miud, and awaken sentiments of wonder and 
delight 

The daily service in St Peter's isperforaMd in a large 
and ooble chapel, by a choir consbtiagof an arch-priest^ 
thirty-dght prebendaries, and My minor canons, or 
chaplains, besides clerks, choristers, and beadles. The 
grand altar under the dome, is reserved for the use of 
the pope, who, when he officiates, is always attended by 
the college of cardinals with their chaplains, the pre* 
lates attached to the court, and the papal choir of mu- 
sicians. A l^nporary dbaacel is fitted up, in St Peter's, 
for splendid occasions: this extends behind the high 
altar, and is of semicircular form, covered with purple, 
and adorned with rich drapery. In the middle, raised 
on several steps, stands the pontifical chair or throne. 
The seats of the cardinals and ptclates form a curve on 
each side. 

Wfaea the pope celebrates divine servioe, as on £aster 
Sunday, Christmas day, Whit Sunday, ike. the great 
doors of the church are thrown open at ten o'dbck, 
and the procession, formed by ^1 the persons before 
mentsoned, preceded by a beadk carrying the papal 
cross, and two others, beaiing lighted torches, eaters, 
and advaiiees slowly up the <^rch, in two long lines, 
between two ranks «f soldiers. This^^ocession is closed, 
by the pontiff fains^, seated in a chair of stale, sup- 
ported by twenty men, half concealed by the drapery 
that ^lls in loose folds on all sides around them. 
When arrived at the foot of the altar the pontiff de- 
scends, resigns his tiara, kneels, and, assnmii:^ a com- 
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moo faitte, seats himself in the episcopal chair on the 
right of the altar, and joins in the psalms and prayers, 
which precede the solemn service. Towards the con-^ 
elusion of these, his attendants form a circle around 
him, clothe him in his pontifical robes, and place the 
tiara on his head : after which, accompanied by two 
deacons and two sub^deacons, he advances to the foot 
of the altar, and, bowing reverently, makes the usual 
confession. He then proceeds, in great pomp, through 
the chancel, and ascends the pontifical throne, while 
the choir sing certain parts of the service. After this 
he lays aside his tiara, and himself takes a part in the 
duty that is performed. This ended, the pope, bom'e 
along in the same state as when he entered, passes down 
the navQ of the church, and ascends to a grand gallery 
in the middle of the front, and on the exterior of the 
church. The immense area and colonnade before the 
church are lined with troops and crowded with thou* 
sands of spectators. The chant of the choir is heard 
at a distance, the blaze of numberless torches plays 
around the columns, and the pontiff appears elevated on 
his chair of state, under the middle archi Instantly 
the whole multitude fall on their knees, the cannon at 
the castle of St. Angelo are fired ; then, rising slowly 
from the throne, the pope elevates his hands towards 
heaven, stretches forth his arms, and thrice gives his 
benediction: a solemn pause follows, the cannon are 
again fired, the crowd rises, and the pomp gradually 
disappears. 

Besides this there are other remarkable ceremonies, 
particularly during the last week of Lent. These we 
must omit, but we must not omit to speak of the well 
known exhibition that takes place, in St. Peter's, on the 
night of Good Friday, when the hundred lamps which 
burn over the tomb of the apostle are extinguished, and 
a stupendous cross of light appears suspended from the 
dome, shedding, over, the whole edifice, a soft lustre, 
delightful to the eye, and highly favourable to piotu* 
resque representations. This exhibition is supposed to 
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have originated in the sublime imagination of Michael 
Angeloy and, says Mr. Eustace, be who beholds it will 
acknowledge that it is not unworthy of the inventor. The 
magnitude of the cross, hanging as if self-supported, 
and like a vast meteor" streaming in the air ;'' the blaze 
that it pours forth; the mixture of light and shade ^hat 
it casts on the pillars, arches, statues, and altars ; the 
crowd cf spectators, placed in the different attitudes of 
curiosity, wonder, and devolion ; the processions with 
their banners and crosses gliding, successively, in si- 
lence along the nave and kneeling around the altar; 
the pefiitents, of all nations and dresses, collected in 
groups near the confe4SsionaIs of their respective lan- 
guages^; a cardinal occasionally advancing through the 
crowd, and, as he kneels, luimbly bending his bead to 
the pavement; the pontiff himself, prostrate before tl)e 
altar, form a scene singularly striking. 

These pompous offices only take place on the great 
festivals, on St. Peter's day, and one or two other occa- 
sions. On Sundays, and during the greater part of 
the year, the altar stands a grand but joeglected object. 
The service b performed in a distant chapel; and, 
though private masses are said, at the different altars 
around, the great body of the church seems to be de- 
serted by its ministers. 
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ROME. 

A Description of the Environs of Rome. From Mr. 
Eustace's Classical Tour through Italy. 

The villas that encircle modern Rome form one of its 
characteristic beauties, as well as oqe of the principal 
features of its resemblance to the ancient city ; for that 
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seeAS to have been enyironed with gardens, and afanost 
studded with groves and shady retirements. Julius 
Caesar had a spacious garden on the hsmks of the Tiber; 
Mttcenas enclosed and converted, into a pleasure 
ground, a considerabie part of the Esquiline Hill: at 
the extremities of the Viminal and Pinctan hill, the his- 
torian Sallust bad a retreat adorned with so much mag- 
nificence and luxury that it became a favourite resort 
of successive emperors. The gardens of Lucuilus are 
supposed to have bordered on those of Sallust ; and 
several other delicious retreats occupied the summit 
and brow of the same hill. 

Many of the villas of modem Rome occupy tiie same 
ground, share some portion of the splendour^ and enjoy 
all the picturesque advantages of the gardens of (he 
ancient city. Of these tlie Villa Fitrnenanay on the 
Palatine Motmt, b one of the most interesting, both 
for beauty of situation, and the extent of its gardens. 
The Villa Ludovici occupies the site of a part of the 
gardens of Sallust. It stands on the summit of the 
Pincian hill and commands some beautiful prospects. 
Its extensive and delicious walks are shaded with ilex, 
cypress, and bay, of the noblest growth and most lux- 
uriant foliage. The Barherini gtitdens rise to the south 
of the court of St. Peter's ; they preseirt to the eye of 
those who approach the Vatican, a beautiful back- 
ground ; and spread their pines and cypresses in such 
manner as to form, in appearance, a pendent garden, 
hanging over the pillars and shading the statues. 

These gardens and villas, with several others, are 
within the ancient walls of the city. But there are 
many in the suburbs and neighbourhood, which give 
to the environs of Rome an uncommon share of amenity 
and interest. Of these the Villa Pamfili or Belrespiro, 
is a country seat which now belongs to tiie Prince Doria, 
and is supposed to occupy the same ground as the gar- 
dens of the Eavperor Galba. This vilki is remarkable 
for its edifices, its waters, its woods, its antiquities of 
every description, iu great extent, and its general mag- 
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nificence. The Fiiia BorgAese, or Villa Pimciana, 90 
calkd from its being adjacent to the Porta Pinciana, 
now shut op, is supposed to occupy a space about 
fonr miles in csrcomfer enee. Its noble vistas, nuraefoiis 
ibtt&iaius, ormunental buiklings^ superb palace, and 
almost ivnuierable antiquities, render it tbe first of 
tbe Bonian villas, and worthy of being put to compe* 
tition with the splendid retreats of Sallust and Lucuilus. 
It stands npco a oontinuation of the Pincian hill, at a 
little dktance irom the walls of the city; and its gar-, 
dens are always open to tbe public. 

Among other important objects in the vicinity of 
Home, the Tiber u one that must not be omitted. 
Tbis liver, more distinguished in the history of man- 
kind than the Nile or tbe Tliames, tbe Rhinei or tbe 
Danube, is, in breadtiv &t inferior to all the great 
rivers; yet its average width, near Rome, is not mueb 
lets-dNin three hundred feet. Above and below the 
city it roBS through groves and gardens ; and waters 
tbe viUas and swlMirban retreats of the more wealthy 
intiabitants. 

Mr. Eustace describes tbe circus ^of Caracalla, about 
two miles from the gates of Rome. This edifice, be says, 
still presents such remains of its ancient walls, as to en- 
able us to form a clear notioo of the different parts and 
amuigements of a circns. A considerable portion of the 
exterior, and m. many places the vault that supported 
tbe seats, a portion of the gafUery appropriated to the 
musidaas^ and some ^otber parts still remain. There 
were seven rows of sevts, capable of containing, in the 
wliole, about twenty-seven thousand spectators. 

A^r having passed five delightful weeks, tn a rapid 
survey of the ancient ruins and the modern magnifi- 
cence of Rome, Mr. Eustace and his friends became 
desirous of visiting some of the more distant objects. 
Accoidiagly, on 'i^hwrsday tlie 13th of May, they made 
an excursion to Tivoli. Passing through one of the 
eastern gates of tbe city, and proceeding along the Via 
Itburtina, at the distance of about eleven miles from 
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the city walls, they crossed a little streamlet, called^ 
from its strong sulphureous exhalations, the Solfatara* 
The lake or pool from which it rises^ is about a mile 
from the road, somewhat less than a mile in circum- 
ference, and nearly two hundred feet deep. This lake 
was in high repute am9ng the ancients, and was much 
frequented on account of an oracle of Faunus, whose 
temple stood on its bank, surrounded by a sacred grove. 
Its waters are frequently spotted with bituminous sub-^ 
stances; and bituminous exhalations impregnate the air 
to a considerable distance from it. 

About two miles from this place the emperor Adrian 
bad a villa, on the summit of a hill. To this he had 
determined to collect the most remarkable edifices that 
lay dispersed over the Roman world. It consisted of 
the imperial palace ; quarters for the legionary soldiers, 
cavalry and infantry ; three theatres ; a naumachia or 
place for the exhibition of naval fights ; a hippodrome 
-or race-course, temples of Apollo and the Muses, of 
Diana, of Venus, of Serapis ; halls and habitations for 
the different sects of philosophers ; and numerous other 
buildings. Statues, columns, and marbles of the rarest 
kind have been discovered^ on making excavations among 
the ruins. 

The travellers next ascended the lofty eminence on 
which Tivoli is situated ; and they passedlo it through 
successive groves -of olive-trees. The town of Jtvoli^ 
the Tibur of the ancients, boasts of great antiquity ; 
it now contains some fine houses, and is delightfully 
situated. The pride and ornament of this place are 
still, as anciently, the fall and meanderings df the 
Anio^ now called Teverone. This river, after gently 
gliding through Tivoli,' flows to the brink of a rock, 
whence it precipitates itself in one mass down the steep ; 
and, then foaming, for an instant, in its narrow channel, 
it rushes headlong, through a chasm in the rock, to the 
caverns below. 

On the summit of an adjacent steep stands a cele^ 
brated temple commonly called the temple of the Sybil ; 
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R small but beautiful circular edifice of the Corinthian 
order, constructed in the reign of Augustus. It is now 
without roof, and, of its eighteen columns, only ten re- 
main. Near this temple stand the ruins of another, 
consisting of four pillars, and forming part of the wall 
of a church. Besides these scarcely any vestige of an- 
cient Tibur remains. 

But, if its artificial ornaiQents have perished ; if its 
temples and villas have long since crumbled into dust; 
the unalterable graces which nature has conferred upon 
it still remain, and its orchards, its gardens, and its cool 
recesses, still flourish in unfading beauty. Horace 
often and fondly celebrates the charms of Tibur, which, 
in his time, was interspersed with splendid villas, the 
favourite abodes of the most refined and luxurious Ro- 
mans. Maecenas, the patron of Horace, had here a 
splendid villa. The remains of it are still to be seen at 
the extremity of the town, on the brow of the hill, over- 
hanging several streamlets which fall down the steep. 

From Tivoli the travellers proceeded towards the 
Sabine Mountains^ to visit Horace's Villa there. The 
country through which they passed was beautifully varied 
with hill and dale : in some parts woody, in others naked, 
but always bold, and in general fertile. At the foot of 
Mount Lucredlis, the scenery was so beautiful that it 
could not have been excelled even by Arcadia itself. 
On the spot which is supposed to have been occupied 
by the villa of this celebrated Roman poet, part of a 
wall, rising in the midst of brambles, and some mosaic 
pavements, are the only traces that remain. Their si- 
tuation is extremely beautiful, in a little valley, amidst 
the windings of Mount Lucretilis. 

The Alban Mount, which forms so conspicuous and 
majestic a feature in the Roman landscape, and so often 
presents itself to the reader's notice in Roman history 
and literature, next attracted the attention of the tra- 
vellers, and furnished an object for a second excursion 
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from Rome. The road to it lies towards the south, and 
through the iamous scene of combat between the Ho- 
ratii and the CuriatiL Several tombs stand on the side 
of a hillock which is there seen, but no one in par- 
ticular is pointed out as belonging to the unhappy 
champions. 

The town of Alhano consists chiefly of one long street, 
which, for the most part, is well built and airy ; but its 
chief advantage is its lofty situation, and its principal 
ornament is the beautiful country houses and walks 
that surround it. The villa of a Roman nobleman com- 
mands a view of the whole of that classic ground, which 
Virgil has made the scene of the last six books of his 
Eneid ; the seven hills and the humble capital of Evan- 
der, the mouth of the Tiber where Eneas landed, Lou- 
rentum with its surrounding forests, the lake of Turnus, 
the Fada Sacra iVtuntct, and all the Rutelian territory. 
A iine road, shaded with double rows of ilex, leads to 
the Alban Lake, a well known expanse of trater, seven 
miles in circumference, and surrounded with gardens 
and orchards. Nothing can be more delightful than the 
walks around this lake. The favourite villa of Cicero 
is now an abbey of Greek monks. This was his fa- 
vourite retreat; and, owine to its proximity to Rome, 
he was here enabled to enjoy tbe leisure and libertv of 
solitude, without removing to too great a distance from 
the business and engagements of the city. It had pre- 
viously belonged to Sylla the dictator, and was pur- 
chased by Cicero at an enormous price. The scenes of 
several of his f^ilosophical dialogues are laid on this 
classic spot. Not a trace of the ruins is, however, at 
this day discoverable. • 

From this place the travellers proceeded to the 
lofty eminence, once crowned with the town of Tus- 
cUlum^ The ruins of this town remain in long lines of 
wall, and of shattered arches, intermingled with shrubs 
and bushes, over the summit and along the sides of the 
mountain. The modern town of Frescati stands on the 
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side of the bill, and is surrounded with villas, many of 
which are of great beauty and magnificence, but its in- 
terior contains nothing remarkable. 

A day or two after this Mr; Eustace and his friends 
ascended the summit of the Alban Mount. Here stood 
the temple of Jupiter Latiaris, where all the Latin tribes^ 
with the Romans ^t their head, used to assemble once 
a year, ^ud ofier common sacrifice to the tutelar deity 
of the nation. Hither the Roman generals were accuv 
tomed to repair, at the head of their armies, after a 
triumph, and, in the midst of military pomp and splen- 
dour, to present their grateful acknowledgment to the 
Latin Jupiter. Of so much importance was this temple 
considered that Augustus appointed a regnlar corps dT 
troops to guard its treasures. Nothing now remains of 
it but some parts of the foundations. 

From this place, as it was not more than ten miles 
distant, the travellers took an opportunity of making an 
excursion to the sea-coast, and visiting Antinm, the ca- 
pital of the Volsci, often mentioned in the Roman an- 
nals. The road to it extends along the Alban hills, then 
over the Campagna, and afterwards through a forest 
bordering the sea coast for many miles. 

Antium was once a considerable port, improved, aug- 
mented, and embellished by Nero, and much resorted to 
by the higher classes of Romans, who adorned it with 
many magnificent villas. It was remarkable for a temple 
of Fortune, alluded to by Horace. Nothing, however, 
now remains of it but subterrianeous arches and vast 
foundations. The port, though capable of admitting 
large vessels, is totally unfrequented. A few straggling 
liouses remain in the town, and there are some hand- 
some villas in its vicinity. 

A few days after the return of the travellers to Rome, 
they determined to visit Ostia, once the port of that 
capital, and the great mart of the Mediterranean. It is 
about ^flteen miles distant ; and the road, that leads to 
it, extends betwixt two ridges of hills, and afterwards 
over a fertile plain. The present town of Ostia is a 
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miserable fortified village, containing scarcely fifry 
sickly inhabitants; and so injurious is its climate that 
none but malefactors and banditti will inhabit it. An- 
tiquities of various kinds are frequently found here ; 
and there are still seen the ruins of an extensive aque- 
duct. 

Some Observations on Ancient Rome, 

It has been observed that Roman greatness manifested 
itself most conspicuously in the cloacae or sewers, the 
aqueducts, and the high roads. Of these the first were 
arched galleries, carried under the city in every di- 
rection, and wide enough for a loaded cart, or a boat, to 
pass through them without inconvenience . These all 
communicated with the principal sewer (called Cloaca 
Maxima) which was sixteen feet broad and thirty feet 
high. The latter still exists, though almost choked up 
with rubbish and weeds. 

Ancient Rome was supplied with water by nine aque- 
ducts. These extended through a distance of from twelve 
to sixty-two miles, and conveyed whole rivers through 
mountains and over plains, sometimes underground, and 
sometimes supported by arches, to the centre of the 
city.' Of these aqueducts three are sufficient to supply 
modern Rome, with a profusion of water for private as 
well as public purposes. What a prodigious quantity 
then must have been poured into the ancient city ! The 
ruins of some of these ponderous edifices, towering far 
above all the modern buildings, attract the eye, on the 
Celjan and Esquiline mounts ; but more particularly, in 
vast broken lines, extending over the solitary plains ad- 
jacent to the city. 

Rome was indebted ta Appius Claudius for her aque- 
ducts, and,to the public spirit and talents of the same cen- 
sor she owed also \i%r roads, > In the Roman Forum stood 
a pillar, on which were inscribed the distances of the , 
great cities of Italy, and of the empire. At this column 
the roads commenced, and, thence, they branched ofif in 
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straight lines from Rome to every part of Italy. They 
were paved, or rather flagged, generally with vast blocks 
of stone. These roads, in process of time, were ex- 
tended to the most distant provinces of the empire. 

The Roman Jorwms^ or squares, are represented, by 
ancient writers, as alone to have been sufficient to 
eclipse the splendour of every other city. These were 
of two kinds, one for the public markets, and the other 
for the transaction of public business. The former 
were twelve in number, and the latter five. Of the 
latter the Forum Romanum w^as the most eminent. Its 
name was coeval with that of the city, and its destina- 
tion was connected with all the glories of the republic. 
It was, in fact, the ^at, or rather the throne of Roman 
power ; and was encircled with buildings of the greatest 
magnificence. The Forum Trajani ponsistec) of four 
porticos^ supported by columns of the most beautiful 
marble : the roof rested on brazen beams, and was co- 
vered with brazen plates. It was adorned with statue^ 
and chariots, all of gilt brass ; and the pavement was of 
variegated marble. The entrance was at one end by a 
triumphal arch ;- and, at the other and opposite end 
was a temple. On one side was a palace, and on the 
other a public library. In the centre rose the cele< 
brated column, crowned ^ with the colossal statue of 
Trsyan. 

From the forums \Ve, pass to the porticos. These, which, 
were very numerous, are frequently alluded to by the 
Roman writers. They were erected for the convenience 
of the public, in sultry or inclement weather; and were 
supported by columns, and, in many instances, deco* 
rated with paintings and statues. 

There were, in Rome, sixteen public &afA«, usually 
called Therma, supplied with hot and cold water, and 
open at all hoUrs of the day. Though they differed, 
both in magnitude and splendour, yet these edifices had 
some features in common. They contained spacious 
balls for bathing and swimming, for reading and decla- 
matioHj for conversation and exercbe. These halU 
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were all lined and paved with marble, and adorned 
with the most valuable statues and paintings. They 
were surrounded with plantations and walks, and com- 
bined every species of polite and manl^y amusement. 
The principal baths were those of Dioclesian, €aracalla, 

and Titus. 

There were, in Rome, no fewer than four hundred and 
twenty temples; but of far the greatest number of these 
no account whatever is extant. The temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinusy though not the largest, was esteemed the 
most sacred. It was filled with the treasures of van- 
quished monarchs, adorned with the plunder of pa- 
laces and temples, and enriched with the spoils of the 
conquered world. Its threshold was of bronze, the 
valves of its portals were of gold ; and the roof was of 
bronze, doubly and triply gilt. The temple of Pemee^ 
was probably the largest in Rome, and was even ranked 
by Pliny among the noblest edifices in the world. 
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ITALY CONTINUED. 

Narrative of Mr; Eustace's Journey from Rome to 
Naples; and Description of Naples and its Vi- 
dnitif. 

On Friday, the 27th of May, Mr. Eustace and his 
friends set out from Rome, on a journey to Naples. 
After having passed through Albano, they an ived, the 
next day, at VeUetriy an ancient town of the Folsci, 
which still retains its former name and consideration. 
At a very early period this place became a Roman co- 
lony, and was the seat of the Octavian family, and the 
birth-place of the emperor Augustus. Though it con- 
tains some considerable editices, it appears ill-built and 
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gloomy. Its situatioD, however^ on the southern ex- 
tremity of the Alban bills, is very fine. 

The country, through the next two stages, was ex« 
tremely green and fertile, presenting rich meadows 
adorned with forest scenery, the mild iSeauties of which 
formed a strikiiig contrast with the harsh features of the 
adjacent mountains. Near the Forum Apiiy anciently 
iobabited by innkeepers and boatmen, commence the 
famous Pomptine marshes, through which has been 
constructed an excellent road, that runs on an exact 
level, and in a straight line, for thirty miles, bordered 
on each side by a canal, and shaded by double rows of 
elms and poplars. 

This tract of country, eight miles in width and thirty 
in length, was once an immense swamp, and the putrid 
exhalations arising from it, were not unfrecjuently car* 
ried even to the capital. A road through it was con-> 
structed by Appius Claudius, abottt three hundred years 
before the Christian era. Various attempts were, at 
subsequent periods, made to drain it, but with only a 
very partial effect, till the time of the late Pope Pius 
the Sixth. . In 1778, he commenced the laborious and 
arduous task ; and, in ten years, completed what has 
proved one of the most usetul as well as most difficult 
works that ever was accomplished. When Mr. Eustace 
crossed the Pomptine marshes, fine crops of com covered 
the country on the left, while on the right numerous 
herds of cattle and horses were grazing, in extensive and 
luxuriant pastures. 

At the extremity of the marshes the travellers crossed 
the river AmasenuSf and, beyond thby they arrived at a 
little ancient bridge, which crossed a streamlet, issuing* 
from the fountain of Feronia. 1* he grove, in which 
this goddess is supposed to have delighted, has long 
since fallen: her temple has sunk into the dust, not 
even a stone of it remains. 

On the rocky eminence of Auxur, not far distant 

from this place» and immediately over the sea, stood a 

celebrated temple of Jupiter. There still remain two 
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vast squares, ccmsisttog each of several arcbes. These 
are supposed to have been the substruction of the 
temples of Jupiter and Apollo. 

The situation oiTerracina, on the side of the moun- 
tain, and along the shore, is very picturesque; and a 
country palace, belonging to the pope, gives it a ge- 
neral aspect of magnificence. This place is well calcu- 
lated for bathing and public resort. " Its beach is fiat, 
its sands, are level and firm, the sea is tranquil, and the 
scenery around is rich, bold, and variegated. Hence, 
in ancient times, it was much frequented during the 
summer. From Terracina the premontory of Circey so 
well known from the descriptions of Homer and Virgil, 
forms a conspicuous feature in the scene. 

The travellers next proceeded, through the little town 
of Fondi, to Gaieta, situated on a rocky promontory, 
and surrounded by ramparts and fortifications, ii'hicfa 
render it a place of great strength. The cathedral of 
Gaieta, though not large nor highly decorated, is well 
proportioned : the font is a fine antique vase of white 
marble, ornamented with basso relievos. The streets 
of the town are neatly built and well paved. On tlie 
narrow neck of land, which unites the peninsula of 
Gaieta to the continent, stands the circular tomb of 
Munatius Plancus, stripped of its marble casing, and 
now turned into a battlemented tower. 

About a mile from the shore stand the few remains of 
what ate supposed to have been the Fortnian Villa and 
tomb of Cicero,^ History informs us that this celebrated 
Roman orator was beheaded in a grove thai lay between 
his villa and the sea ; and, near this place, stands a sort 
of obelisk, in two stories, which tradition reveres as his 
mausoleum, raised on the very spot where he was 
butchered, and where his faithful attendants imme- 
diately interred his headless trunk. 

Beyond this place were the ruins of Minturnee, spread 
over a considerable space of ground, and exhibitiifg 
vast substructions, arches, gateways, and shattered 
walls, now utterly forsaken by human inhabitants. In 
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their journey from Minturnae, Mr. Eustace and his 
friends traversed the Falernus ager, a tract of country 
celebrated by the ancient poets, and well known to the 
classical reader, for its delicious wines. 

Before they arrived at Capua night had set in, but it 
was night in all its charms ; bright, serene, and odo- 
riferous. The only objects which' could attract their 
attention^ or excite their curiosity, were the luciola, a 
bright kind of insects, many of which were flying about 
in every direction, like sparks of fire, casting a vivid - 
light around them, and seeming to threaten the waving- 
corn over which they flitted with a conflagration. 

The travellers entered Naples, at a late hour, and 
drove to an inn on the sea-shore, close to the royal 
garden. Few scenes, says Mr. Eustace^ can surpass in 
beauty that which burst full upon him when he awoke 
the next morning. In front, and under his windows, the 
bay of Naples spread its azure surface, smooth as glass, 
while a thousand boats glided, in- different directions, 
over its shining bosom. On the right the town extended 
along the semi-circular shore, and Posilipo rose close 
behind it, with churches and villas, vineyards and pines, 
scattered in confusion along its side and on its ridge. 
In front appeared the island of Capreay with its white 
cliff and ridgy sutnmits. This scene, illuminated by a 
sun that never shines so brightly in the less favoured 
'regions beyond the Alps, is perhaps the most splendid 
and beautiful exhibition which nature can present to 
the eye. 

Naples occupies the site both of ancient PalapoH's 
and Neapolis, though it inherits the name of the latter. 
At one period it was a fivourite winter retreat of the 
luxurious Romans, many of whom had villas on the 
shores, or amid the romantic recesses of the adjacent 
mountains. The presence of Horace and Virgil,' and 
their attachment to its delightful scenery, were lasting 
and honourable distin€tion» ; while the foul indulgences 
of Tiberius, and the cruel freaks of Caligula, were its 
scandal and its scourge. . 

I 
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No vestiges remain of the ancient beauty or magni- 
ficence of this city. Its temples, its theatres, its hails, 
have been leveled by earthquakes, {or destroyed by bar- 
barians. Its present edifices, whether churches or pa- 
laces, are less remarkable for their taste than for tlieir 
magnitude and riches. 

Naples, seated in the bosom <^ a capacious harbour, 
is an opulent and flourishing city. Within the walls, and 
in the suburbs, the number of inhabitants is supposed 
to amount to at least five hundred thousand. Its in- 
ternal appearance is in general pleasing; the edifices 
are lofty and solid ; and the streets as wide as those in 
any continental city. It, however, possesses little of ar- 
chitectural magnificence. Several of the churches are 
supposed to occupy the sites of ancient temples. The 
cathedral is said to stand on the remains of a temple of 
AppUo, and to contain more than a hundred columns of 
granite, which belonged to the original edifice. In a 
subterraneous chapel beneath the choir of the cathedral 
is deposited the body of St. Januarius. His supposed 
blood is 4ept in a vial in the treasury, and is considered 
one of its most valuable deposits*. 

The palaces in Naples are, for the most part, in a 
style of architecture neither pure nor majestic. They 
are, in general, too much encumbered with ornaments ; 
but, in many of tliem, the apartments are on a grand 
scale, and are ornamented with fine paintings. This 
city contains an university, four public libraries^ six 
colleges, and public schools beyond number. 

Few cities stand less in need of arcbitectiiral mas:- 
nificence or internal attractions than Naples: indeed, if 
it had fewer artificial recommendations than it pos- 
sesses, it would still be a most desirable residence. Its 
neighbourhood is beautiful : its iclimate is delicious. 
Before it extends the sea and its bays, promontories and 
islands; behind it rise mountains and rocks in every fan- 

* For particulars respecting this imaginary hlood, see Con- 
versations on fiminent Travellers. 
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f astic form, and always clad with verdure ; on each side 
swell hills and hillocks^ covered with groves, gardens, 
and orchards, blooming with fruits and flowers. Every 
momii^ a gale, springing from the sea, brings vigour 
and coolness with it,, and tempers the greatest heats of 
summer with its iVeshness. Every evening a breeze, 
blowing from the hills, and sweeping all the perfumes 
of the country before it, fills the nightly atmosphere 
with fragrance. 

Following the course of a street, which winds, like a 
staircase, up the steep, Mr. Eustace ascended the hill of 
Posilipo, At the top he entered a garden gate, and, 
pursuing a path through a vineyard, then descending a 
little, he came to a small, square, flat-roofed building, 
overshadowed by. a spreading ilex : this was an ancient 
tomb — the tomb of Virgil ! The name of the poet is 
the only ornament of the edifice : it contains no sarco- 
phagus, no urn, nor any inscription. The hill on whicji 
this monument stands is beautiful in the extreme. 

Not far from the tomb of Virgil is a grotto ^ which 
penetrates the hill of Posilipo, and through which the 
road from Naples to the towns that lie eastward extends. 
This grotto is mentioned by ancient writers : it is gloomy 
and narrow, its length being nearly three-quarters of a 
mile, and its breadth only about twenty-four feet.* 
During the day, two circular apertures, through the 
mountain, admit a dim glimmerhig light frqm above; 
and at night a lamp, burning before an image of the 
Virgin, placed within a recess in the middle, casts a- 
feeble gleam over the gloomiest part of the passage. 
This grotto is, on the whole, a very singular and striking 
object ; and no prospect can be more truly Elysian than 
that which presents itself to a person who has emerged 
from it, and passed the little suburb beyond it. The 
road is^seen to extend through a valley towards the sea, 
having,, on each side, groves of poplars and mulberry 
trees, united by vines, interwoven in thick clustering gar- 
lands, suspended over rich harvests of wheat and maijze. 

12 
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On the right a road tarns off, and leads, through a 
narrow 'valley, to tie Logo d'Agnano, a fine expanse of 
water, of circular form, and about two miles in circum- 
ference. Mr. Eustace is inclined to think that this may 
have been the celebrated fish-pond sunk by Lucullus. 
His villa stood close to the lake, and the communication, 
which he opened between bis ponds and the sea, is still 
discernible. 

A few paces from the borders of the lake is the 
Grotto del Cane, a small aperture in the side of the 
mountain, remarkable for a deadly vapour which rises 
from its bottom, and for the often- repeated experimcDt 
of its efficacy in suffocating dogs that are put into it. 
A similar vapour anciently existed in the same neigh- 
bourhood, and perhaps in the same place, and is alluded 
to by the elder Pliny. 

On the third of June Mr. Eustace and his friends set 
out on an excursion to Puteoli, Baiae, Sic, They took 
the road to the La go d'Agnano, and, there turning off, 
proceeded towards the shore. Thence, continuing their 
journey along the coast, they soon afterwards entered 
Pozzuoio, anciently called Puteoli. It stands on a poiut 
which juts out a Httle way into the sea, nearly in the 
centre of a fine bay. It is easy to imagine what the 
animation and splendour of this city must have been, at 
the time when the riches of the east were poured into 
its bosom, and its climate, baths, and beauty, allured the 
most opulent Romans to its vicinity. Its population, 
which formerly spread over the neighbouring hills, and 
covered them with public and private edifices, is, how- 
ever, now confined to the little prominent point which 
formed the ancient port; and all the magnificence of 
antiquity has either been undermined by time, demo- 
lished by barbarism, or leveled in the dust by earth* 
quakes. Vestiges, however, remain, numerous and vast 
enough, to ffive some idea of the ancjent extent and 
grandeur of Puteoli. The cathedral is supposed to 
stand on the ruins of a temple* and has been chiefly 
built of ancient materials. On the hill behind the town 
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are the remains of an ampbi theatre, called; after that at 
Rome, the Coliseum : it was originally of considerable 
foagnitude, but not comparable to the edifice whose . 
name it assumes. Close to the amphitheatre are some 
vast fragments, probably of baths. But the most extra- 
ordinary monuments of Futeoli are the remains of the 
temple of Jupiter Serapis, and those of the mole that 
formed its port. Some beautiful statues, and many fine 
fragments of ancient sculpture, have been found buried 
in the earth, or under the ruins of Puteoli. 

On the road, which leads along the coast, towards the 
Lucrine Lake, stood Cicero's villa, called by him Puteo- 
lanum, and Academia, Pliny relates that this villa was 
situated on the shore, and adorned with a grove and a 
portico. But the portico is fallen, the grove is withered, 
and not a vestige of the academic retreat is left to mark 
its situation. 

On the side of the bay opposite to Puteoli was the 
Lucrine Lake, a piece of water, which had one com- 
munication with the sea, and another with the Lake 
Avemus, Only a small part of it now remains, a muddy 
pool, half covered with reeds and bulrushes : the cen< 
tre, though anciently remarkable for its depth, was one 
night (in the year 1538) changed into a conical moun- 
tain, a vast mass of cinders, black and barren. * 

Mr. Eustace and his friends, after having traversed 
part of the bank of this lake, followed a path that con- 
ducted them, through a vineyard/to the borders of the 
Lake Avemus. This is a circular expanse of water, 
about a mile and half in circumference, and of immense 
depth; surrounded with ground on one side low, and 
on the other high, but not steep. Its appearance is now 
totally different from the dismal descriptions given of it 
by ancient poets. But it^is impossible to say what 
changes this part of the world may have undergone, by 
earthquakes and other operations of nature* On the 
southern bank, liovyever, there is yet left a large and 
lofty octagonal edifice, with niches in the walls, and 
with halls adjoining. This is supposed, by some writers. 
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(o have been a temple of Proserpine, and, by others, 
that of Avernus, whose statue, it is said, stood in the 
immediate vicinity of the lake. On the opposite side of 
the lake, beneath a steep, overhung with shrubs asd 
brambles, is the opening of a subterraneous gallery^ 
called, by the guides, the Grotto of the Sibyl This 
leads to another gallery, and, at some distance within 
the latter, is a piece of water called the Bath of the 
Sihyl, beyond which the ground rises abruptly, and ali 
further progress is precluded by heaps of ruins. The 
situation and appearance of this cavern correspond ex> 
actly with the description given of it by Virgil, and are 
sufficient to authorize us in supposing it the same to 
which he alludes. It probably branched out into several 
other galleries, and may have communicated with many 
large caverns, as well as with several vales and lakes 
in its vicinity ; and once, perhaps, formed the whole' 
scenery of the infernal regions, so beautifully described 
by Virgil. In this cave, the stream, which the travellers 
had passed, may possibly have represented the Acheron. 
From these subterraneous regions, they proceeded 
along the sea coast to Baia. The harbour of this 
city is of semicircular form, and lined with ruins, the 
remains of villas and baths of ancient Romans. The 
baths consist of several galleries, worked through 
the rock, an() terminating in a fountain of boiling 
water. The vapour that rises from this fouiitain fills 
the whole cavern, and feels hot and oppressive to per- 
sons not accustomed to the effects of steam. These 
mineral waters seem to pervade the whole region of 
Baiae: they ooze through the rocks, work their way 
from under the sands, and heat these even to a consi- 
derable distance from the shore. They were known, 
and their utility was experienced, more than two thou- 
sand years ago, but they have long been totally neg- 
lected. Venus, after she had deserted Paphos and 
C^thera, ,is described, by the ancients, to have settled 
on the delicious shore of Baiae, where a temple was 
erected to her. 
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Advancing southward the travellers passed under the 
Castle of Baiae, a fortress on the brow of a rocky pre- 
cipice, rising to a considerable elevation above the sea. 
At the foot of the hill the port of Misemu expai^dt 
inward, protected by high lands, and forming a small 
but a tranquil haven. This was made, by Augustus, the 
principal station of the Roman fleet in the Mediterra* 
nean. 

As the evening approached the travellers returned to 
PozzuolOy and thence proceeded, about a mile north* 
east, to the Solfatara, This name, a corruption of Sul" 
pkurata, has been given to an oval plain, surrounded 
by an elevated border, resembling a rampart. The 
shattered hills, which form this rampart, are impreg* 
nated with sulphur and heated by subterranean fire. 
They are destitute of verdure and all appearance of 
vegetation. The plain below is a pale yellow surface 
of sulphureous marie, thrown like a vault, over an 
abyss of fire. Its heat almost scorches the feet of those 
who pass over it ; and the workings of the fire beneath, 
are distinctly heard through it. Sulphureous exhaki- 
tions'rise through the crevices ; and, from an orifice at 
one of the extremities, thick vapour by day, and a pale 
blue flame by night, burst fofth with a murmuring 
sound and great impetuosity. This ever burning plain 
b supposed to have been anciently called the Fomm 
Vulcani. Milton seems to have taken some features of 
his infernal regions from this repository of fire and sul- 
phur. ** The dreary plain" — " the seat .of desolation," 
— *' the land that burned with solid, as the lake with 
liquid, fire'' — ''the singed bottom all involved with 
stench and smoke'' — *' the nneasy steps over the burning 
marie'' — " the fiery deluge fed with ever burning ^ suU 
phur," compose, when united, a picture poetical and 
sublime, and not altogether inaccurate, of the Solfatara. 

Some days after this the travellers made an excursion 
from Naples to Cunue^ the road to this place i'cd them 
through PozzuolOb Cams was founded by the Greeks 
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at a very early period : it was, in fact, the earliest Gre- 
cian establishment in Italy; and, for many ages, wa9 
considered the first in power, opulence, and population. 
Its situation was favourable to commerce and general 
communication ; and its oracle, its sibyl, and its temple, 
attracted numeroi\s votaries and visitants. As the Ro- 
man power exteYided, tliat of ^Cumae declined, till the 
city gradually adopted the interests, and its inhabitants 
were honoured with the appellation, of Roman citizens. 
In the thirteenth century Cumae was the resort of rob- 
bers, rebels,'and banditti, whose depredations provoked 
the vengeance of the neighbouring cities, and occa- 
sioned its total destruction; and now, this anciently 
opulent and populous town is a solitary wood. Its once 
busy streets are now silent alleyjs; and its only inhabi- 
tants are stags and wild'boars. 

The attention of the travellers was next turned to an 
liscent of Mount Vesuvius. For this purpose they left 
Naples one morning about three o'clock; and, after 
having reached Portici, where guides, with mules, bad 
previously been engaged to meet them, they began the 
ascent. Vesuvius rises in a gentle swell from the shore ; 
and the first part, or base of the mountain, is covered 
on all sides with towns; and villages and villas extend 
over the second region. After having passed these, the 
travellers were obliged to dismdunt and leave their 
mules, as the summit of the mountain could only be. 
ascended on foot. This part has the shape of a cone cut 
off at the top : it is formed almost entirely of asbes^ 
and is extremely difficult of ascent; its surface yields 
under the pressure of the foot, so that one step in'three 
may be considered as lost. 

When the travellers had reached the summit they 
found themselves on a narrow ledge of burned earth or 
cinders, with the crater, or opening of the volcano be- 
neath them. This was about a mile and half in circum- 
ference, find seemed about three hundred and Afty feet 
in depth. Its sides^ formed of ashes and cinders, with 
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some rocks and masses of lava intermingled, shelved in 
a steep declivity, enclosing at the bottom a flat space 
about three quarters of a mile in circumference. Mr. 
Eustace descended some wa^ ; but, observing that the 
least motion brought vast quantities of ashes and stones 
rolling down the sides, he reascendejl* He, however, 
had goae near enough to the bottom to observe, that it 
seemed a sort of crust of brown burned earth, and 
that, on one side, there were three orifices, lijie funnels, 
from which ascended a vapour so thin as scarcely to be 
perceptible. Such was the state of the crater in tlie 
year 1802. On his leturn to the summit, he sat down, 
on the highest part of the cone, to enjoy the prospect. 
Vesuvius is only about three thousand* six hundred feet 
in height, and consequently does not rank among the 
greater mountains ; but its situation is so advantageous, 
that the scene which it unfolds to the eye, probably 
surpasses that of any other eminence. This includes 
Naples, with its bay, its islands, and its bordering pro- 
montories ; and an extended and delicious region, scat- 
tered over with numberless towns and town-like villages. 
But the most interesting object from the S4immit of 
Vesuvius is the mountain itself, rent by a series of con- 
vulsions and strewed with its own ruins. 

Mr. Eustace and his friends descended the upper . 
part 4}f the mountain with great ease and rapidity, for 
the ashes yielding to the tread, prevented them from 
slipping, and enabled them to hasten their pace without 
danger. In their descent they visited a bed of lava^ 
fyected in the last preceding eruption (in 1794). From 
the summit this resembled long stripes of newly plough- 
ed land; but, on a closer inspection, it seemed like the 
surface of a da.rk muddy stream convulsed by a hurri- 
cane, and frozen in a state of agitation. The exterior 
parts of this onoe li<|uid torrent of lire were, at this 
time^ cold, but the sand produced by the friction and 
crumbling of the interior parts, although eight years 
had elapsed since the eruption, was still too hot to be 
held in the hand, as indeed was the earth itself, under, 
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or in immediate contact with these once glowmg masses. 
The travellers hence continued their descent, and agcdo 
reached Portici about eleven o'clock. 

Poriici is a small town, about six miles from Naples, 
on the sea shore, and at the foot of Mount Vesuvius : 
its princi|ial ornament is a royal palace. Under this 
town and palace lies buried, at the depth of seventy 
feet, beneath accumulated beds of lava, the city of 
Hetculnneum, destroyed during one of the earliest erup- 
tions of the mountain. Considerable excavations have 
been made, and temples, theatres, and -other edifices 
have been exposed to view : streets have been cleared, 
and private houses and even monuments explored. A 
prod^ious number of statues, columns, paintings, and 
mosaics have been discovered ; many of them entire, 
and in high preservation, and others fractured and 
damaged. To these we may add almost every species 
of ornament used in dress, most kinds of weapons and 
armour, of kitdien utensils and domestic furniture, of 
agricultural and chirurgical instruments. But, of ail 
the articles drawn from Herculaneum, the most curious 
and most valuable are the manuscripts that^have been 
discovered there. Of these a considerable number 
moulder into dast as soon as they are exposed to the 
air ; while others, though much scorched, resist the ac- 
tion of that element. The number at this time was 
about eighteen hundred. As, however, only a very 
small part of Herculaneum had been explored^ Mr. 
Eustace con^dered it highly probable, that, if a 
general excavation were made, ten times this num- 
ber of manuscripts might be discovered. The first ma- 
nuscripts unfolded were Greek ; but several Latin wor.s 
have since been found. In consequence of the state of 
these manuscripts, the process of unrolling them is so 
tedious, that probably centuries may elapse before even 
those now in hand can be developed, and their contents 
given to the public. 

On Monday, the 7th of June, Mr. Eustace made an 



excorsion to Pampeiif another town which perished by 
the same disastrovs catastrophe that overwhelined Her- 
eulanenm. This phice is aboat fourteen miles from 
N«ples» on the road to Noceia. From Naples to T&rre 
dei GrfCQythe highway is almost a street, so close to 
each other are the viUa8> villages, and towns. Torre 
del Greco, in its shattered houses, half buried churches, 
and streets almost choked up with lava, still presented 
a melancholy instance of the ravages of an eruption 
which took place not lone before Mr. Eustace was 
there. The depth of the destructive torrent of lava, 
vras, in tome places, five-asd-tweflty fcet ; so that the 
entrance into several of the houses, was at this ^njte in 
the second story; and into one church, the entrance 
was through the great window over the western door. 
Some edifices had been entirely destroyed ; and others 
had been surrounded, incrusted, and filled with lava. 

In Pompeii the traveilel's slopped at what appeared 
to foe a iatn-hottse ; but, on alighting in the court, they 
fotnid tkptonelves amidst the ancient quarters of a legion 
of Roman^ soldiers. The destination and date of the 
edifice, its form and colouring, the names and jests of 
the soldiers scribbled on the walls, appeared as fresh 
as if thev had been written only the preceding day. 
Behind these they saw two theatres, both lined with 
marble, beautifiillv iiaved, and, in every respect, highly 
finished : a temple of Isis stands near the smaller of 
the theatres, and occupies an angle formed by two 
streets* The street leading firom the soldiers' quar- 
ters to the gate, is not ^more than thirteen feet wide, 
and is form^ of large stones fitted to each other. On 
each side of the street are parapets raised about two 
feet above the middle, and about three feet wide. Jhe 
pavement appears furrowed by two deep ruts> which 
show that carriages must always have kept the same line, 
and that the wheeb were about four feet asunder. 
During certain honrs all the carriages must*bave moved 
in the same direction ; and they must have had regular 
times for coming and going, as there is not room for 
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•two to pass. The houses on each side of the street 
stand close to each other; they seem to have had 
shops of different kinds, were of the same elevation, 
and nearly of the same size, all paved and painted nuich 
in the same manner. In one of these were fonnd sere* 
ral unfinished statues, that announced the work-sliop 
of a statuary. In another, the word " Salve*' engraved 
in' large characters on the threshold, indicated as it is 
supposed, the readiness of a publican to welcome his 
guests. In one, the amphorse, or vessels which contain^ 
ed wine, still remain; and, on the marble slab that 
served as. a shop-board^ are the marks of ^ps and 
glasses. , 

The most perfect and most curious object which the 
travellers saw was a villa at a little distance from the 
town. It consists of three courts: in the first and 
largest is a pond,, and in the centre court a little temple. 
> There are numerous apartments of every description 
paved in mosaic, coloufed and adorned withi various 
paintings on the walls. The baths of this villa appear 
to have been admirably constructed. In the cellars^ 
under the portico of the great court, were discovered 
several female skeletons in a row, with their backs 
against the wall; at the door of the same court were 
found two other skeletons, one with a key, and the 
other with a purse grasped in his hand. 

The houses of Pompeii are on a small scale, gene- 
rally of one, but sometimes of two stories. The prin- 
cipal apartments are always bebind, enclosing a oouit 
with a portico round it, and having a marble cistern in 
the middle. Two of the Opuses had glass windows, in 
the others shutters only had been used. The pave- 
ments are all mosaic, and the walls have been coloured. 
The decorations are basso relievos in stucco, and paint- 
ings in medallions. The roofs and up()er parts of the 
houses have been borne down by the weight of the ashes 
and pumice stones upon them. At the time that Mr. Eu- 
stace was here, not more than one fourth part of the town 
had been explored. This stene, observes Mr. Eustace^ 
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of a city, mised as it were from the grave^ where it had 
lain forgotten, daring eighteen centuries, when once 
beheld, must, for ever, remain pictured on the imagina* 
tion ; and whenever it presents itself to the fancy, it 
comes, like the recollection of an awful apparition, ac* 
companied by thoughts and emotions solemn and me- 
lancholy. 

AAer the travellers had returned to Naples they made 
an excursion to Beneventnm, an ancient city, belongiog 
to the pope, though surrounded by the Neapolitan ter- 
ritory. It is at some distance north-east of Naples, 
and at the foot of a bold ridge of hills. One of the 
gates is a triumphal arch of the Emperor Trajan. 
The calliedral is a large gothic edifice, but constructed 
of ancient materials, and, supported withui by fiflty co- 
lumns of Parian marble, forming, on each side, a double 
aisle. It has, on the-wbole, a good appearance, and con- 
tains about fifteen thousand inhabitants, fieneventum 
was anciently one of the principal cities of the Sam- 
nites, the most warlike people of Italy. 

The inhabitants of Naples are, by some writers, ac- 
cused of great immorality of character; and this, as far 
as it prevails, seems ascribed, by Mr. Eustace, to the 
corruption of th^ national religion, the facility of ob- 
taining absolution, the easy purchase of indulgences 
froai the Homish Church; and, in a considerable de- 
gree, to the defects of the government. The higher 
classes, he says, pass their days in visits, gaming, and 
intrigue : many of the persons of these classes live in 
an aninternipted vortex of dissipation, and have neither 
opportunity nor perhaps inclination to harbour serious 
rSections. In Naples literature engages the attention 
of some men of genius and talents; but its charms are 
much too feeble to influence the generality of the inha- 
bitants. 

There is, in this city, a class of persons called Lazza- 
rani, whose ^ery existence has been represented as a 
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poKtical pheuemenoD, and a reproaehto the go¥«ra- 
ment and character of the country. But, in feet, tkm 
tribe is neither more nor less than the poorer part of 
, tiie hibourifig class, such as are attached to no psrti- 
(wlar trade, but are vrilling to work, if work be offered. 
The l4izzaroni are the porters of Naples. Their dress 
is often only a shirt and trowsers ; their diet maccaroni, 
fish, water-melon, and iced-water; and their habitation 
the portico of a church or palace. Their athletic 
Ibrms and constant flow of spirits are, however, suffi- 
cient demonstration of the salutary effects of their plain 
food and simple habits. 



ITALY CONCLUDED. 

Narrative of Mr. Eustace's J&mmey from Naples^ 
through Rome and Florence, towards France, 

Mr. Eustace and his fri^ds returned froin Naples to 
Rome; and, on the 3d of August, at two o'clock in the 
morning, they set out on a journey towards Florence. 
The weather was serene, the air cool and delicious, 
the stars sparkled with unusual brilliance, and the night 
appeared in all the freshness and beauty of the climate. 
They entered Etruria, a country celebrated in the 
early records of Rome, for many a furious combat and 
many an heroic achievement. Ail this territory, the 
object of so much contest and bloodshed^ is, however, 
now a desert. Even Veii itself, a city once superipr 
even to Rome in magnificence, and capable, like Troy, 
of resisting for ten years, the efforts of an army of fifty 
thousand men, has perished, and left not even a ruin to 
mark its situation. 
They passed through Civita Castellana, faaviog tra- 
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versed regions ^hich once were inhabited by warlike 
Uibes, well known in the early periodsjpf Roman his- 
tor^> and not unfrequently recorded by the poets. 
This was Fescenniutn, the very capital itself, six or 
seven miles from mount Soracte, At'ter they had left 
this place they crossed the river Tiber, over a fine 
bridge, and then began to ascend a ridge of cultivated 
hiHs which border the plain intersected by that river. 

Their route now led them through Narni, Temi^ 
Spoleto, and Foligno, towns^ which they had already 
visited in their jqurnev to Rome. Leaving Foticno^ 
they turned towards the north-west, and soon alter* 
wards reach Assist, situated on the side of a hill. This 
town gave birth to St. Francis, the founder of one of 
the Roman Catholic orders. At the foot of the bill 
there is a village, containing a chapel, in which St. 
Francis is said to have offered up his devotions, and 
where the Catholics assert that he received the first 
call to perfection. This chapel afterwards became an 
object of great veneration, and still continues to be 
resorted to by pilgrims, especially on the 2d of August, 
the festival of the Saint. In order to satisfy the devo- 
tion of so great a concourse of people as assembled 
here, a spacious and noble church has been erected, in 
such manner as to cover the original chapel, which 
stands in its centre and under its dome. Mr. Eustace 
was at Assisi on the second day after this festival. He 
was informed that more than ten thousand persons had 
attended the service ; and that, owing to the heat of 
the weather and the bigoted enthusiasm of the crowd, 
pressing forward to touch the altar, ten peritons had 
been suffocated, pressed or trampled to death. 

A fertile plain extends round Assisi, and reaches, in 
a westerly direction, to the foot of the mountains of 
Perugia. This was one of the most ancient and dis- 
tinguished towns of Etruria. It is now a large, clean^ 
well bnilt, and well inhabited city. Seated on the sum- 
mit of a mountain, it commands, from its ramparts, and 
particularly from its citadel, an extensive view over a 
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vast range of country. There are in Perugia many 
churches, convents, and palaces. It has an university 
supplied with numerous professors, and several aca- 
demies; and is, on the whole, an interesting place^ 
capable of entertaining the curious and inquisitive tra- 
veller for several days. 

The road from Perugia lies over a hilly country, 
l^anted chiefly with olive trees, and of course not very 
shady. Descending the steep side of a hill, Mr. Eu- 
stace and his friends discovered the small lake JVan^ 
menus, the vicinity of which is noted for an important 
battle betwixt Annibal and the Romans. Here fell 
fifteen thousand Romans and the consul Flamiaius. 
The plain on which Annibal was encamped is about 
six miles in length, and four in breadth, bounded on one 
side by the lake, and on the other by mountains. After 
leaving the banks of the lake, the travellers ascended a 
bold woody hill, from the summit of which they en- 
joyed a beautiful and extensive view. . 

On entering the Tuscan territory, they proceeded 
towards Arez2o, where they arrived late in the evening. 
This town, anciently called Arretium was a city fyf 
Etruria, but, with exception of the Supposed ruins of 
an amphitheatre, it possesses no vestige of its former 
celebrity, it is, however, a well built place, and has 
a ttvr remarkable edifices, among which are the cathe- 
dral and the public palace, in the great square. Of 
these the latter displays a yast and noble front; ^d the 
former is a Gothic edifice, which contains some beau- 
tifully coloured windows. The poet Petrarch, and 
Guido d'Aretiao, a monk of the eleventh century, 
who invented the scale of notes now used in musi*c« 
were both born at Arezzo. The Tuscan villa of th^ 
younger Pliny was in its vicinity. 

Early in the ensuing morning the travellers descended 
the hill of Arezzo, to the Etrurian plains, famed for 
their fertility. They shortly afterwards entered the 
vale of Arno, the Italian Arcadia; a district as cele- 
brated in modern, as the vale of T empe was in ancient 
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times. Handsome villages graced the road, and neat, 
clean-looking cottages, rose, without ntttqher, in the 
fields, often embosomed in gardens and overshadowed 
by pendent vines. The hiils^ on each side, were adorn- 
ed with small towns, sometimes boldly rising on the 
sides, and at other times half concealed in woods and 
recesses. , 

This scenery, with some variations, qontinued all the 
way to Florence, which the travellers entered about 
sunset. Florence owes its origin to a Roman colony^ 
composed, it is said, of chosen veterans of the army of 
Csesar. At the time that Mr. Eustace was here, this 
city was under the government of the prince of Parma, 
who had been expelled by the French, from his own 
territory, and had reluctantly been decorated with the 
mock title of king of Etruria. 

Florence is seated in a vale, intersected hj the Arno, 
graced by numberless hills, and bordered, at no great 
distance, by mountains of various forms, which rise 
gradually towards the Apennines. The whole vale is 
one continued grove and garden, where the beauty of 
the country is enlivened by the animation of the town, 
and the fertility of the soil is redoubled by the industry 
of its cultivators. White villas gleam through the or- 
chards on every side, and large populous hamlets border 
the roads, and almost line the banks of the river. . 

The city- itself spreads along the side of the river, 
which forms one of its greatest ornaments, and con* 
tributes not a little to its fame. The streets are well 
paved, or rather flagged ; and the houses are, in general, 
solid and stately. Florence has several squares, and 
many churches and palaces, so that its appearance is 
airy, clean, and in some parts even grand. The num- 
ber of great edifices does not, however, corresppod 
with the reputation of the city, or with, the figure it 
has so long made in the annals of modern history. 
The cathedral is an edifice of great extent and magni- 
ficence, and ranks among th^ first of the kind^ in Eu- 
K*pe. Its walls are encrusted with black an3 whiia 
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marble : it is adorned, both ivithin and without, with 
marble statues, most of which are the work of eminent 
sculptors; and its paintings are, in general, master* 
pieces of the art. But its principal distinction and 
greatest glorv is its octagonal dome. Close to the front 
of the church, but detached from it, rises the eamjmmie 
or belfry, a light and graceful tower; and opposite to 
the principal entrance stands the baptUtry^ an octan- 
gular edifice, with portals of bronze, adorned with basso 
relievos of such exquisite beadty, that Michael Angelo, 
in an ecstaey of admiration, termed these portals '' the 
gates of Paradise." 

Besides the cathedral there are, in Florence, several 
churches well deserving of attention from the traveller. 
In that of St. Lorcnxo is a magnificent mausoleum of 
the Medicean family. It is of large size, and nearly 
lined with lapis lazuli, agate, jasper, onyx, and other 
valuable stones ; and furnished with sarcophagi of por- 
phyry. In this church are many statues, the woricmau- 
ship of Michael Angelo ; imd in the adjacent convent, 
is a library founded by the princes of the house of 
MwHci: it originally contained many valuable manu- 
•oi^ipits, but several of these were taken away by the 
French army. The other churches of Florence are 
equal, in internal decorations, to most edifices of similar 
description in Italy ; and many of them are ennobled 
b^ the tombs of eminent men who flourished in this 
ctty and its vicinity during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. 

Few of the palaces of Florence, if compared with 
similar edifices in Rome, are calculated to inspire much 
interest. The PalaziM> Strozzi, and, even the Palazzo 
Pitti the archiducal residence, though grand, regular, 
and extensive edifices, are dull and heavy, and seem 
better adapted for monasteries than pakces. 

The most distinguishing and lionourable feature- of 
Florence, is its gallery. This yields only to the un- 
rivaled collection of the Vatican. Mr. Eustace speaks 
of it before the arrival of the French army; for, under 
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a fear that it migfht be plundered by Buonaparte, some 
of its most valuable contents were conveyed to Palermo. 
Among these were the famous statues of the Venus of 
Medicis, the Faun, the Wrestlers, and about sixty 
others.* Many that had been left were conveyed to 
France, as were also a great number of the paintings. 
This gallery is in th^ form of the Greek TI and is more 
than nve hundred fdet in length. Each wing measures, 
in the interior, four hundred and sixty feet, and is 
twenty-four feet broad ; and the middle, that forms the 
communication, is about a hundred feet long. In one 
wing are depicted various mythological subjects, and 
in the middle, and the other wing, conspicuous persons 
and remarkable events in the annals of Florence. The 
walls are adorned with pictures, and lined with busts 
and statues, all antique, some in marble, and some in 
bronze. Intermingled with the statues and busts, are 
altars and sarcophagi, shields and trophies. The gaU 
lery is bordered on one side by a suit of apartments or 
halls, about twenty in number, each of which is con* 
secrated to some particular set of masterpieces in sculp- 
ture or painting, or to some particular school or favou- 
rite collection. 

The environs of Florence present as great a portion 
of rural beauty, hill and dale, orchard and vineyard, 
cottage and villa, as perhaps the environs of any capital 
in Europe, Naples only excepted. The Arno, by 
which it is watered, is a river inferior to many in mag- 
nitude, but superior to most in renown. 

Not far from Florence is Hesole {Fasu}€B of the an- 
crentsX a town formerly one of the twelve Etrurian 
cities. It has a cathedral ; and, though now but a lonely, 
though beautiful, vilbge, it retains episcopal honours. 
The most delightful excursion which Mr Eustace made, 
in the neighbourhood of Florence, was by the abbey of 
Vallombrosa, a place ennobled by Milton, in his Para- 
dise Lost. Its situation is extremely beautiful, on a 
little plain, surrounded by woods and mountains. Val- 
lombrosa is both an abbey and a college ; and, in the 
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* latter capacity, it is a seminary for the education of 
the Florentine youth of rank. The dress of th^ stu- 
dents is a black gown, having a black collar edged 
with white. 

The Benedictine abbey of CamaldoU is a religious esta- 
blishment of considerable celebrity, which stands in a 
valley, surrounded by mountains of prodigious elevation, 
and on the bank of a torrent, about thirty-six miles from 
Florence. On one of the mountains is a place called 
the Holy Desert. This is a hermitage consisting of 
twenty^seveu mansions, each the abode of one person, 
and consisting of a be^-room, a sitting-room, a working- 
room, a little oratory or chapel, and a garden, bn a v^ry 
small scale, and furnished with the utmost plainness and 
simplicity. They are all surrounded by a wall, forming 
a general enclosure. The life of these hermits is un- 
usually austere and mortified. Their diet consists en- 
tirely of vegetables and eggs, meat being utterly pro- 
hibited. In summer they are allowed to converse to- 
gether, at certain stated hours, three days in the week, 
and in winter only two days. The abbot of Camaldoli 
always resides among them ; and governs the monastery, 
in the valley below; by a delegate called the prior. The 
number of monks, at the abbey of Camaldoli, is about 
forty, of whom ten only are in priest's orders. They 
lead a very austere life. It is their practice to rise a 
little after midnight, or rather about one o'clock in the 
morning. Their dress is white, but, in form, is similar 
to that of the Benedictine monks in general. 

Mr. Eustace and his friends made an excursion to 
Pietra Mala, a mountain that rises in the middle of 
the Apennines, on the road to Bologna, and about forty 
miles from Florence. This mountain is 'rendered re- 
markable by a flame that spreads over a small part of 
its surface, and burns, almost continually, without pro- 
ducing any of those destructive effects which accompany 
volcanic explosions. Towards evening, on approaching 
the mountain^ they observed the flame. It covered a 
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portion of the side of the steep about one hundred and 
forty feet in extent, ran along the crevices, and burned 
much stronger in some places than in others. T|iey ex- 
tinguished it in particular spots, by M^aving their hats 
strongly over it, and they reproduced it by firing a pistol 
into a small train of gunpowder, or by throwing a lighted 
paper on the spot where it had disappeared. The^ame 
emitted a strong odour not unlike that of ether. Some 
naturalists consider this flame to be electric, others 
phosphoric, and others volcanic. It however commu- 
nicates but little heat when burning, and, when extin- 
guished, leaves the ground cold and without the usual 
indications of fire. The adjacent soil does not exhibit 
the least trace of any oily or bituminous substance. Si- 
milar phenomena were observed in or near this place in 
the time of the Romans, and are mentioned by the na- 
turalist Pliny. 

On Friday the 8d of September, the travellers set out 
. from Florence, and, after crossing the fertile plain that 
encircles the city, directed their route towards the Apen- 
nines, which rose before them in various broken forms. 
They passed through the village ofCampi; the small, 
but well built and lively episcopal town of Prato, and 
the spacious, airy, and magnificent town of Pistoia ; 
and after having, for several miles^ proceeded through 
defiled of the mountains, they descended into a fertile 
plain, and arrived at Lucca, * 

This, one of the most ancient cities of Ital^, belonged 
originally to the Etrurians; and was colonized by the 
Romans, about one hundred and seventy years before 
the birth of Christ. The most remarkable event that 
distinguished it, in ancient times, was the interview 
which here took place between Csesar, Pompey, and 
Crassus : an interview which attracted half the senate 
and nobility of Rome, and for a time gave to a provin- 
cial town, the pomp and splendour of the capital. After 
the fall of the Roman empire Lucca seems to have been 
governed by princes of its own. It afterwards had a 
republican form of* government. When Mr. Eustacie 
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was here the taxes were light, provisions cheap, and 
competency was within the reach of every individual. 
Lucca is three miles in circumference, surrounded by a 
rampart, heautifully planted and converted into a spa- 
cious and delightful public walk and drive. The streets 
are well built, but none of the edifices are very re- 
markable. The cathedral was erected in theelovcoth 
century. Its exterior is cased with marble, and much 
of its interior is ornamented with fretwork of admirable 
grace and beauty. The territory of Lucca is about 
K>rty-three miles long and sixteen broad ; and of tbis 
terntory two-thirds are mountainous, and the remainder 
forms a delicious plain. 

About fourteen miles north-west of the city are the 
celebrated Baths of Lmccq, These, and the lodging- 
houses around them, are on the declivity of a hill, and 
in the very heart of the Apennines. They do not ap- 
pear to constitute a place of gay or fashionable resort ; 
out such persons as retire to them for the purpose of 
health or improvement, find here tolerable accooimo- 
dations, and a country in the highest degree picturesque 
and interesting. 

The road l^twixt Lucca and Pisa, runs mostly at the 
foot of high, wooded hills, over a rich, level, and well 
cultivated country. PUa^ situated about four miles 
from the sea, appears to great advantage from a dis- 
tance ; the swelling dome of the cathedral, attended by 
its baptistry on one side, and its celebrated leaning 
tower on the other, with various lesser domes and 
towers, around or in perspective, are visible at a con- 
siderable distance. This citv stands in a fertile plain, 
bounded on the oorth by tne Apennines, and on the 
south by the sea. Some time after the fall of the 
Roman empire Pisa became a place of considerable, im- 
portance. It boasted numerous and powerful fleets; 
and, for military achievements, was not inferior even tt> 
8parta. Its population consisted of one hundred and 
fifty thousand inhabitants. At this day Pisa occupies a 
space nearly seven miles in circumference. It is di- 
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vided into two parts, by the river Amo, over wbich 
there are three bridges; the middle one of marble. 
The streets are wide and well paved, with raised flags 
for foot passengers ; and the houses are lofty and good- 
looking. ' There are several palaces, not deficient either 
in style or magnificence. The cathedral ^d its atten- 
dant edifices (the baptistry, belfry, and cemetery, all 
detached) present one of the finest groups of buildings 
m the world. They are all constructed of marble. The 
belfry is the celebrated leaning tmver of Pisa. Its ma- 
tenaifi aire of the finest marble : it consists' of eight 
stories, formed of arches supported by pillars, and is 
about one hundred and eighty feet hio;h. This tower, 
owing to the nature of the ground, of the foundation, or 
to some other cause not hitherto ascertained, leans so 
much, towards one side, that its inclination from the 
perpendicular exceeds fourteen feet. 
^ The hot baths of Pisa were much frequented in an- 
cient times. They are about four miles from the city, 
at the foot of a mountain, and are environed with build- 
ings of various kinds, with lodging houses and a palace. 
The remains of an ancient aqueduct are seen at a little 
distance, but these are eclipied by a modern aqueduct 
of a thousand arches, erected originally to supply Pisa 
with water, but now carried on to Leghorn, 

Several of the churches and other public edifices of 
this place are deserving of notice; but a description of 
them would be both tedious and uninteresting. The 
glory of Pisa is not, however, confined to architectural 
honours. Her university once* rivaled the most cele- 
brated academies in Italy ; and, though it subsequently 
fell into decay, it- has now regained its ancient celebrity. 
Tins university has more than forty public professors, 
most of them authors and men of high reputation. It 
is moreover abundantly furnished with all the apparatus 
of an academy, an extensive library, and a well arranged 
botanical garden. 

The distance from Pisa to Leghorn is about thirteen 
miles, and the intervening country is a plain, remark-^ 
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able neither for beauty nor cultivation ; and intersected 
with numberless canals, opened to let off the waters 
that naturally stagnate in the hollows and fiats of the 
Tuscan coast. Though every method has been em- 
ployed to drain the marshes, and purify the atmosphere, 
this country, in the heat of summer, is still extremely 
unhealthy. 

Leghorny in the time of the ancients, was a mere vil- 
lage, almost immersed in swamps and sea-weeds. It is 
now a considerable town, airy and well built, the streets 
are wide and sti^aight ; having a noble square, fourteen 
churches, a good harbour, and a population of thirty 
thousand souls. It is well fortified, and has, in every 
respect, the appearance of prosperity. There are not 
in it any antiquities to occupy the attention of the classic 
traveller. 

Mr. Eustace and his friends sailed, in an English fri- 
gate, from Leghorn to Genoa. The harbour of Genoa 
^is in the form of an amphitheatre. The city occupies 
one side of it, and spreads its^ streets and churches, and 
then its suburbs and villas over a vast semicircular tract 
of craggs, rocks, and declivities. Its white buildings, 
ascending one above another, make a splendid show, 
and give it an appearance of much magnificence^ The 
interior of the city does not, however, correspond with 
its exterior. Like Vienna- it is composed of well bililt 
lanes, and contains no wide, and only three beautiful 
streets. It has a square, surrounded with trees not of 
luxuriant growth ; but, at one end, a magnificent double 
flight of steps, and houses, gardens, and churches, in- 
termingled, rising in terraces one above another, give 
it a pleasing and romantic appearance. There are two 
other, smaller sauares. Some of the principal streets 
are composed of^iines of vast and lofty palaces, some of 
which are of marble, and all ornamented with marble 
portals, porticos, and columns. A few of these palaces 
are of great magnificence. The churches of Genoa are 
numerous, and as splendid as marble, gilding, and paints 
ing, can make them, but few have any claim to archie 
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tectilral beanty. Their internal ornaments are glaring 
and gaudy. The cathedral is encrusted with marble* 
but is in a mixed style of Gothic architecture, which has 
little or no beauty. Genoa is surrounded by two walls 
or ramparts : of these one encloses the town only, and 
the other, taking a more extensive range, passes over 
the hills that eominand the town, and forms a circum- 
ference of thirteen miles. 

Genoa now subsists' entirely by commerce. It was 
one of the three great republics which, during the 
middle ages, rendered Italy the seat of liberty, of 
science, ahd civilization. But, in the different wars 
that occurred during the fast century, this place, over- 
awed by the vicinity of the grand naval arsenal of 
Toulon, lost its independence, and usually adhered to 
the French interest. It *.va% formerly governed by a 
doge, but it is now united to Piedmont, and forms part 
of the dominions of the king of Sardinia. 

On the 18th of Septeml^r the travellers set out for 
Milan. Beyond the beautiful vi^lcy of Paicevera, they 
ascended the steep of Bochetta, a lofty mountain, part 
of the Apennines. This is one of the great bulwarks of 
Genoai and one of the few mountains where the road 
runs nearly over the summit. The ascent and descent 
of it are alike long and tedious. After the travellers 
had passed the Bocchetta, they found the country very« 
romantic, alternately open and wooded, here green and 
fertile, there barren and rocky: thus presenting all the 
contrasts of shade and nakedness, oT wildness and culti- 
vation, which cluiracterize the scenery of the Apennines. 

The road, betwixt the Genoese territory and AUs- 
iondria, crosses a plam, which is sandv, but fertile and 
well cuUivated. The travellers, beyond this, entered the 
fatal plain of Marengo, where Buonaparte obtained, 
over tne Austrian veteran Mebs, a victory which Eu- 
rope, and Italy, in particular, long had reason to de* 
plore. The event is recorded on the pedestal of an in- 
significant Doric column, erected on the high road, in 
the village of Marengo. This vilUige, which is about 

K 
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two miles from Alessandria/ is a mere fortress, and re- 
markable, only for the sieges it has sustained. 

From Alessandria tlie travellers passed through Tor- 
tona, the ruins of whose citadel, demc^ished by the 
French, lie extended over the side of a hiil, and, from 
their magnitude and whiteness, present a grand and im- 
posing spectacle. Beyond Tortona,* and, proceeding 
towards Milan, they traversed part of a fertile and beau- 
tiful plain, watered by the rivers Po and TtsinOy with 
their tributary streams, and bounded by the Alps and 
Apennines. 

As they approached the Po, thev fonnd the roads 
deep and sandy. This river, though reduced, by the 
dryness of the season, to the deepest part of the channel, 
was still a majestic stream. Among the trees which 
adorn its banks, the poplar is now, as it was anciently, 
predominant. The fi»ble of Phieton, says Mr. Eustace, 
so. prettily told by Ovid, and so amusing to boyish iancy, 
naturally occurs to the recollection of the traveller^ and 
enhances the pleasure with which he contemplates the 
stream and its bordering scenery. 

As the travellers approached Pavia, the verdure and 
freshness of the coulltry seemed to increase, and they ex- 
hibited an appearance altogether cooling and delightful. 
The Tesino (anciently Jtcinus) a noble stream, clear 
and rapid, bathes- the walls of Pavia, and waters its 
whole territory. A long stone bridge, covered with a 
wooden gallery, leads over tlie river to the gate of the 
town. 

Pavia, formerly called Ticiiium, contains few edifices 
that deserve particular attention. It has^ however, a 
noble library, grand halls for lectures, anatomical gal- 
leries, a botanical garden, and several well endowed 
colleges. Its schools, however, are-not much frequented ; 
and indeed the very streets of the city seem solitary and 
forsaken. 

About four miles from Pavia stands the abbey of 
ChiaravalUf once celebrated for its riches and magnifi- 
cence. It belonged to the Carthusian monks, and on 
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the suppression of that order by the emperor Joseph, it 
passed, with a property of twenty thousand pounds per 
annum, to the government. The walls of its church are 
of solid white marble, and lined with several kinds of 
valuable stones. Sculpture and carving, whether in 
marble, gems, or metals, are displayed in all their pomp. 
Ornaments are here not so much bestowed as squan- 
dered on every part ; but they are all so rich, so per- 
fect in their kind, so well placed, and so admirably 
adapted to the style of the edifice, that the most fas- 
tidious observer would find it difficult to retrench them. 
The view* from the tower, over the surrounding plains, 
bordered by the Alps and Apennines, is verdant, rich, 
and luxuriant, beyond expression. 

The travellers, leaving the abbey in the dusk of the 
evening, rolled rapidly over a smooth and level road, 
and entered Milan about nine o'clock. This city (an- 
ciently called Mediolanum) may be ranked among the 
few in Italy,' which have risen superior to the devasta- 
tion of ages, wars, and revolutions. Like most of the 
cities between the Alps and the Apennines, Milan is of 
Gallic origin. It is now a great and splendid place, 
nearly eleven miles iii circuit, and containing about one 
hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants. Its general 
appearance, however, does not, perhaps, correspond 
with its reputation. The streets are not, in all parts, 
either wide or regular, or well built ; and it presents 
few edifices of peculiar magnificence or beauty. Of 
these, the cathedral is, without doubt, the principal. 
It occupies part of the great square ; is of Gothic archi- 
tecture, and constructed of white marble. In magni- 
tude this edifice yields to few : and in fret- work, carving, 
and statues, it exceeds all the churches in Europe. Its 
double aisles, its clustered columns, its lofty arches ; the 
lustre of its walls ; its numberless niches all filled with 
marble figures, give it an appearance singularly magni- 
ficent. Of the numerous statues^ that are crowded in 
and around this edifice, one is very extraordinary. It 
stands in the church, and represents the apostle St. 

K2 
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Bartholomew, holding his own skin, which appears as if 
it had been drawn off, like drapery, over his shoulders. 

There is, in Milan, a celebrated library, founded by 
Cardinal Federigo Borromeo, and called the Amhrosiqn 
library. It contains about forty thousand volumes, and 
more than fifteen thousand manuscripts. There is also^ 
annexed to this library, a gallery of fuctures, statues, 
antiques, and medals, which, before it was plundered 
by the French, contained many articles of great rarity 
and iteputation. In colleges, nospitals, and establish* 
ments of charity in general, Milan is, or rather was, 
most splendidly endowed. The principal eolttse^ once 
belonging to the Jesuits, contained twelve hunared stu< 
dents. It is am edifice of vast extent and considerable 
magnificence. Its courts, surrounded with galleries, 
in two stories, supported by granite pillars, its stair- 
*case, its library, ano its observatory, are much admired. 
The great hospital is an immense edifice ; and the La-^ 
zarette consists of a spacious quadrangle, twelve hun- 
dred and fifty feet in length and twelve hundred in 
breadth. It contains about three hundred rooms with 
fire-places. In the centre of the court stands a chapel, 
so contrived that the priest, at the altar, may be seen 
by the sick persons even from their beds« 

On Monday, the 27 th of September, the travellers set 
out from Milan, and took the road to Conio. The dis- 
tance is about twenty-six miles, and the road passes 
through an extensive plain, which presents, in the midst 
of verdure and fertility, many villas, but no object par- 
ticularly interesting. 

CamOy or Comum, is a place df great antiquity. It 
owes its origin to a Gallic tribe, and its importance to 
Roman colonization. Its situation is beautiful. On the 
southern border of the Lake Como^ or Larian Lake, 
it commands, a fine prospect of that noble expanse of 
water, with its bold and varied shores. The cathedral 
is of white marble and mixed architecture. 

Mr. Eustace and his friends embarked on the lake of 
Como. At the distance of a mile from the quay, the 
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town appeared extremely beautiful. It was. seen at the 
foot of three^conical hills, all pf theAi green and wooded ; 
the middle hill was crowned with . a castle, which ex- 
tended its ramparts down the declivity. On the eastern 
bank of the lake, they landed at a villa called Pliniana, 
Thia villa owes its appellation to an intermittent foun« 
lain, which ^s minutely described by the younger Pliny, 
which still exists, and which usaally ebbs and flows 
thrice a day. The younger Pliny had two favourite re- 
treats on the banks of the lake of Como, but this villa 
does not accord with his description of either of them. 
There are several beautiful villages on the banks of the 
lake, many of which Mr. £ustace visited. This ex- 
panse of water is about fifty miles in length, and from 
three H> six io width. Its form is serpentine, and its 
banks are indented with numerous creeks and harbours. 
The mountains by which it is surrounded are neither 
barren nor naked. Their lower regions are generally 
covered with olive-trees, vines, and orchards : the 
middle is encircled with groves of ehesout; and the 
upper regions are •either downs or forests of fir-trees, 
except the most elevated ridges, which are either naked, 
or covered with perpetual snow. These mountains an- 
ciently produced, and still produce, in considerable 
quantity, iron, Jead, and copper. They contain also 
ouarries of marble, wnich have supplied Milan, and all 
the neighbouring cities, with the materials and ornaments 
for their magnincent churches. 

From Como the travellets w^ked, first over a fine 
hill, and tlien through a delightful vale, between two 
lofty but verdant mountains, to the Lake of Lugano. 
This is twenty-five miles in length, from three to six in 
breadth, and of immense depth. Its rocky banks are, 
in some places, extremely steep, and constitute a bold 
and magnificent scenery. Mr. Eustace next visited the 
Lago MagswrCf and embarked upon it, for the purpose 
of visiting the Borromean Islands, which are considered 
tiie principal ornaments of the lake, and are indeed 
ranked among the wonders of Italy. The first island 
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on which they landed was the Isola Bella, or '* beauti- 
ful island/' so called from the palace and gardens that 
cover its surface. The palace, which stands at the ex- 
tremity of the island, contains, on the lower story, a 
suite of rooms fitted up in the style of grottos, and 
paved, lined, and even covered with spars, shells, and 
party-coloured marbles. Two magnificent saloons, in 
the principal story, form the state apartments. The 
garden occupies nearly the. whole island. It is formed 
into a vast pyramid, ten terraces, rising above each 
otlier, and terminating, at the summit, in a square plat- 
form. These terraces have gravel walks through their 
whole length, are bordered \Yith flowers, and have their 
walls covered with fruit-trees. They are watered by 
fountains which rise in different parts of the edifice, 
and fidl in sheets from marble vases. The area of the 
pyramid occupies a space four hundred feet square ; the 
platform, on its summit, is fifty feet square, and its ele- 
vation is about one hundred and fifty feet. The terraces 
are supported by arcades, which form so many gal- 
leries or green-houses, where the more tender plants 
and flowers are arranged during winter. The form and 
arrangement of this garden have been the subject of 
great admiration during the last century, and the Isola 
Bella has been represented by many writers as a terres- 
trial paradise, an enchanted island, the abode of Ca- 
lypso, ihe garden^ Armida. A high wall surrounds 
the whole island,^and is so constructed as to- form a 
terrace. 

About half a mile westward is an island nearly co- 
vered with houses, and inhabited by about one thou- 
sand persons, whose chief occupation is fishing. The 
hola Madrcy a mile to the north, is occupied by ter- 
races, is on one side covered with wood, and has its 
summit crowned with a villa. 

Landing at a village on the western bank of the lake, 
i^L/l"'^ n '^^ proceeded on horseback through a de- 

\fZ^o\^^\l' ^^'^^''^^ ^"^ ^' ^«*^^«- They passed 
through that town, by an excellent road, towardrSem- 
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pione (or Semplan) one of the highest of the Italian Alps, 
covered with perpetual snow, and remarkable for the 
passage of Buonaparte over it, previously to the battle 
of Marengo. A road was at this time mailing, by orders 
of the French government, for the purpose of opening 
an easy communication with Milan, and of thus securing 
the dependance of Italy upon France. This road, when 
finished, is likely to become the principal means of com* 
iBunicaticm between Italy, France, and Switzerland. 

On the ensuing momitig the travellers returned to 
the Lago Maggiore, and, having crossed it, to the little 
but active commercial town of A^roha, they proceeded, 
on their journey, through a flat and fertile country. 
They ^'oon arrived at Turin, a populous and flourishing 
city, once the residence of the princes of Savoy, and 
beautifully seated on the northern bank of the Po, and 
at the foot of a ridge of fine hills, that rise southward 
beyond the river. The streets are wide and straight. 
Tfoey intersect each other at right angles, and run, 
through large and regular squares, in a direct Kne from 
gate to gate« The r<wal palace is spacious, and sur- 
rdtmded with delightfiil gardens. There ar^, in this 
place, many magnificent edifices, both public and pri- 
vate, and at least one hundred churches. In all these, 
marble of every vein and colour is lavished with prodi- 
gality, and decorations of all kinds are scattered with 
profusion ; to such a degree, indeed, as to incumber 
rather than to grace the edifices. The cathedral li 
an ancieht gbthic edifice, in no respect remarkable. 
The ismvet'sity of Turin, at this time, occupied a most 
extensive building; and contained a library of more 
than fifty thousand volumes, a museum furnished with a 
numerous collection of statues, vases, and other antiques, 
a fine eollection of medalsi a haU of anatomy, and an 
observatory. In hospitah Turin, like the other cities 
of Italy, was richly endotvcd. 

The country arouHd Turin is by no means deficient 
in beauty. Its first dnd most conspiciious feature is the 
river Po, which bathes tlic walls of the city. 'This 
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magnificent gtream takes its rise five-and-twenty Or 
thirty miles from Turin^ in the recesses of Monte Vtso^ 
or FesuluSf celebrated by Virgil for its forests of pines, 
and for the size and fierceness of the boars that fed in 
them. It becomes navigable before it reaches Turin ; 
and, in a course which, including its* windings, ex-* 
tends three hundred miles, it receives thirty rivers, 
bathes the walls of fifty towns and citiep, and gives life, 
fertility^ and opulem;e, to all the plains through which 
it passes. Its average breadth, from Turin to Ariano, 
may be about twelve hundred feet : its depth is every-^ 
where considerable ; and its current is strong and equaL 
It may, therefore, be justly styled the king of Ita- 
lian rivers, and may be ranked among the principal 
streams of southern Europe. ' ^ 

At the time that Mr. Eustace was here, .Turin had 
been degraded by the French,^ from the capital of a 
large and populous territory, into the chief town of a 
French department. It had been stripped of its uni- 
versity, of its academy, and of all its noble and well en-» 
dowed establishments. Its gates and ramps^rts had been 
levelled to the ground; and it had been reduced^ito 
one half of its population. 

On the 6th of October Mr. Eustace and his friends 
took a final leave of this, the last great city of Italy, 
and, at eight in the morning, they set out for Susa, a 
small town, seated amid rocky eminences, on ;the banks 
of the Dura. Thence they proceeded, to Novalese, 
where they arrived* about ten o'clock at night: and, as 
the moon shone in full brightness, they could easily db- 
tinguish the broken masses of Mount CenU^ hanging 
over the town. Early in the ensuing morning, the car- 
riages were dismounted : the body of each was sus- 
pended between two mules; the wheels were placed on 
a third, and the axle-tree on the fourth : the trunks and 
baggage of all kinds were divided into several loads, 
and each bound ^ in a close and coippact mtinner, and 
laid on mules. The party, under this arrangement, set 
out about six o'clock, to cross the mountain. 
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The ascent of Mount Ceni» commences from the gate 
of Susa. At first it is gradual; but the steepness of 
the road increases rapidly as the traveller ascends. 
A][K>ut half way stands a viihge, amid rocks and preci- 
pices, and in a situation peculiarly bleak and wintry. 
•Some distance above this village, he comes to a plain, at 
the entrance of which a mountain torrent tumbles from 
the rocks in a lofty cascade. On the bank of this tor- 
rent is a stone column with an inscription, inform- 
ing the traveller that he stands on the verge of Pied- 
mont and Italy, and is about to enter Savoy. Still 
higher up the mountain than this, and on an extensive 
plain, amid the horrors of the Alps, and all the rieours 
of eternal winter, is a convent of monks, the superior of 
which received Mr. Eustace and his friends with great 
politeness and cordiality, showed them the different 
apartments of the convent, and offered them such re- 
freshment as the place afforded. 

The day bad been extremely fine, and it still Qon- 
tinued so. The air was just cold enough to render 
walking exitremely pleasant ; and, as the travellers pro- 
ceeded leisurely to an inn, at a little distance beyond 
the convent, they had an opportunity to observe the 
scenery around them. The plain they were traversing 
was aboitt six miles long and four miles in its greatest 
width. In the broadest part was a lake, nearly cir- 
cular, of immense depth, and about a mile and half in 
diameter. This plain is about six thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, and, notwithstanding its elevation, 
when free from snow, that is, irom June till October, it 
is covered with fiowers and verdure. It is bordered, on 
all sides, by the different eminences and ridges that form 
the summit of Mount Cenis. On the highest of the 
ridges, which rises three thousand feet above the con- 
vent, there is a chapel, to which the neighbouring in- 
habitairts make a procession once a year, on the 5th of 
August. 

la their descent the travellers encountered nothing 
that particularly excited their attention; and Mr. £u- 

K 3 
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stace abruptly termiDates his account of Italy, by statrns^ 
that his anxiety to reach England^ induced him to hurry 
over» with indifference, the remaining part of his jour- 
ney. 



jpffteentS Bag's JJtwtntctlon, 

TURKEY IN EUROPE. 

The Turkish empire is very extensive. It compre- 
hends several countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa; 
many parts of which are extremely fertile, and pro- 
duce, abundantly, and almost spontaneously, the va- 
rious articles of subsistence; but the despotism of the 
emperor, the arbitrary conduct of the pashas or go- 
vernors of provinces, and the natural indolence of the 
people, deprive them of half the blessings with which 
Providence has enriched their country. 

European Turkey extends from the Black Sea to the 
Adriatic; and from the Mediterranean to the confines 
of Hungary and Russia., It was once the seat of civili- 
zation and refinement; and included many kingdoms, 
republics, and islands, the history and ancient import- 
ance of which can never be forgotten; but it now af- 
for(i^ only a melancholy remembrance of classical names, 
plifSes, and events. The northern provinces, namely, 
those of Moldavia, Walachia, and Bulgaria, formed 
part of the ancient kingdom of Dacia* ~IHy ria and Al- 
bania were comprehended in LUyricum and a portion of 
Macedon. The vast territory of Romelia corresponds 
with Thrace, part of Macedon, and the southern dis- 
tricts of Greece ; and what is now called the Morea, re- 
presents the ancient Peloponnesus. 

The climate of Turkey is^ for the most part, delight- 
ful, but in summer it is hot and debilitating on the 
plains and among the valleys; and, in winter, it is cold 
and piercing among the mountains. The face of the 



covntry is, in ^neraly mountaindtis, but interspersed 
with plains and valies; and, indifi^i^nt parts, is watered 
by consideradble fiver»^ Of these the Danube, aticientlv- 
called the Istcr, is the principal. After running through 
Germany,' tlii»i nveit divides Hongary from' Turkey, 
and Wallachia' fron» Bulgaria, and falls into the £ilack 
Sea, having parsed through a tract of country more 
than sixteen hundred miles in extent. The Dneister, or 
fiorysthenes,- flows along the north-eastern side of 
Moldavia. Many other streams, of classical note, are 
found in these regions, but most of them derive their 
importance oily from their historical or pbetical repu- 
tation. The mount4dns are numerous and extensive, 
and many of them are celebrated in ancient history. 

The natur'ai productions of this country are ex- 
tremely abandant, particularly grain of v^krious kinds, 
maii«, rice, and- fruit. The wine arid oil, though* de- 
prived 6f Half their estcellence by unskilfuliie^s and neg- 
ligence in the prefparation of them, are sufficient, not 
only for the' demands of an extensive consumption^ but 
for th^ supply of several' fbreign markets! The silk, 
colton; wool; ila«,' drugs, coffee, and fritit of Turkey, 
are di^tribnted bbth over the old and new continent. 
Few c<yuntri0s of Europe «xcel thid in^ many kinds of 
mamufa^tuers. The datids atid' silk stuffs, the velvets of 
Aleppo; ttite SJ^rge^ and'camelbtsof Angora, tfie crapes 
and gmites^ of Salonika, the jpriiitcd ihuslins of Con- 
stantinople, and the carpets of Smyrna, establish a fa- 
vourable, and not an- unfair, criterion of the general 
^kill of Turkish manufacturers. In the mountainous 
parts of Turkey there arri many valuable mines; and the 
marbles of this country are esteemed among the most 
beautiful in the world. 

The Turks are a grave and saturnine people. They 
are, irt^g^tteral, well formed and robust, patient of hunger 
and privations ; capablfe of enduring' hardships, but not 
mueh- inclined td itadnstry. Their mode of living is 
simple and domestic, their hours are regular, and their 
habits temperate. They receive their tarly education 
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uoder the cflre of their mothers and other females^ whd 
are secluded from the promiacuoiis society of men ; 
and, durinp; their whole youth, they are removed from 
the ^ntagion of vicious example. 

The rdixi^n of the Turks is Mahometaa ; a funda- 
mental article of which is, that there is no God but 
God, and that Mahomet is his prophet. The Maho« 
metan Scripture is called the Koran; and the popular 
part of this religion consists in belief, prayers^ ablutions, 
and fastings at stated periods. Among various other 
superstitions, these people consider a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, the birth-place of Mahomet, an act of devotion 
so meritorious as to cancel, and obtain a remission of, 
even the greatest sins. A black stone, the chief object 
of the pilgrimage to Mecca, and which they believe to 
have fallen from heaven, is called^ by Mahomet the 
ruby of Paradise : *' Verily (says he) it shall b$ called 
upon at the last dav; it shall then see; it shall speak, 
and bear witness of those who have touched it in truth, 
and sincerity of heart.'' Every Mahometan is believed 
tp bear on his forehead, . in characters not legible by 
man, but inscribed by the finger of God, the iiccidents 
of bis . life, and the appointed time of ,hts death ; and 
these people assert that nothing, either good or evil, 
can happen contrary to the divine decree* They con* 
sider mourning, or any external expression of grief, as 
a murmuring against the dispensations of Providence. 
On the death of relatives or friends, they divert their 
melancholy by prayers and other acts of devotion ; and 
they hasten to relieve, as they imagine, the sufferings of 
the soul on its quitting the body, by almost immediate 
burial. The bocfy is carried to the place of interment 
by the friends of the deceased ; and at the head of the 
coffin is placed a turban, denoting the rank or sex of the 
person. The burial grounds in Turkey are extejEBsive, 
and generally situated near the highways: the tomb 
stones are erect, and those of the men. are distinguish- 
ed by a turban carved in stone, whilst those of the wo- 
men terminate in a pyramid. 



The Turks ute iaviitciNy attached to theit own pecu*- 
liar . cttstp«i$« Tbey neyer uncoYer their heads as an 
^xpre9Sil9tf of respect ) aod tbey. ridieiile that practice 
anitmf!^ Qs» as aa act of folly, Or as a coptempt. of d^ 
ceiiey. / Their u^ual mode of salutation is natural and 
grai^eliil^ In greeting an e»qual> tbey pot their hand on 
their he«ft; in addressing a superior, they apply the 
r^bt handy first to the mouth and then to the forehead.: 
Children and. niferior persons express submission to 
tb^ir parem^and chiefs by kissing tbeir robe. If the 
«upiyrior withdraw his robe and present his hand^ 
particularly the palm of the faand».it is considered a 
'aiark of distioguisbed favoar. 

These people delight in conversation, and their coHo* 
^nial intercourse is ornamented with all the graces of a 
manly and polished styte. Large companies, in private 
assemblies or in, coffee-houses, are often amuaed by 
story-teUersuwho rfkle marvellous histories, in many 
iDstaiices.#ai)arto those of the Aiabiao Nights Enter- 
tainnients ; ..even the comn^on people listen to such 
stories with deljght. Among other amusements they 
are partial to the exhibition of dancing and wrestling ; 
and chess and draughts are theif favourite games. To 
rid^ on horseback, and to throw a sort of light javelin* 
»re considered the. necessary accomplishments of a 
Tij|f-)iish. gentl^^« Tlie Turks arc ex^^lent horse* 
■^en; rand^^ in.gen^ral, have aa iasfipei;aUIe objection to 
pedestrian cxen^ises. 

Ib their iamiliesi, for they are permitted to have a 
phirality of wives, they allot certain apartments to their 
women. T^ese they dis»tiiiguish by the name of harem, 
a word which signiiies a sacred retreat, a place of pri- 
vacy and security ; and to this no man except the mas- 
ter of the fiwnilyj and, occasionally, a few of the nearest 
male relatives of the woman, have access. The women 
in Turkey are thus strictly confined to the society of 
their own sex,, and to the^very few males whom the law 
allows them to see with impunity. 
The houses of the Turks are built In contempt of all 
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tbornkt of sreblt^ielim ; aw# Ihdf '|^«ii&- lire laid 
•lit witbottt otder and witii littte tftste/ Tbttftitkiitiire 
it in general Biak|>l«, flRid siiited rsftfoerlotAe iHibl^of a 
niHtary or tagranC p«o)>>e> tban td lh« Mag«6 of i Mtled 
Kfe. Their m«al» are frugal, atfd not eal4vMl^>>v wiMe ; 
ibr tiiis k prohibited by the rules ol^tluA'r MigiOB. 
fiv^ry custom mviftes tore^se, and eti^ry objeiM se^ms 
t6 inspire an indolent vohiptuoufeness. Their' iJMfcht \9 
to recline on a carpet, or oiv sdft Viirdute- uddl§i the 
shad« of trees, sind' t» pass their finfe fri smdktng: in- 
ileed smoking seffnls indispenilabie td llieif ftajlfpiiMs'r 
and, in their appiral!as> for this purpois^; ther.^'rtei'aret 
extremely foppisii. A small dish is put on thef Carpet 
for the bowl of th*eir pipe to rest upon, that the tobacco 
may not fall out. The tube of the pipe h generally 
seven or eight feet long, and is fortned of ehlerry or 
jasmine wood. The bowl is made X)f a 'fine kind of 
eartb> and the mfouth-piece is of iaalb^r or stotoe;''dr'a 
eoinposition rei^embling amber. Some Of tlies^ fiip^s 
are splendidly a<Jbrued with precious stoned. 

The dress of the men consists of a calicO shirt, and 
a loos^ robe fastened by a girdle, in which* is stuck a 
dagger. Their robe is usually made of broad cloth, 
and trimmed with fur; and their shoes are a iighf kind 
af dippers; The wonien dress somewhat in the'^ame 
wanner as the meti-, but in clothing of a lighter- kind-; 
and^ on their hedd, they wear a sort of . botinet, ibrnfied 
of pasteboard, and covered with cloth' of gold j or'oth<!i< 
rich materials; a veil reaching to thfe eye-brows am) a 
fine handkerchief to conceal the lower parts of the face. 
In their persons, both the men and wonien *are very 
deanly. Purifications are required by the Koran: 
hence all their cities and tov^ns sire fiirtiishc^ -wifb pub- 
lic baths; many of which are fitted up in*a mostex))en- 
•ive manner; andj in cases where Water cannot be ob- 
tained, the Koran requires ' that th*y should purify 
themselves by rubbing theirbodtes wilh fine sand. The 
females, by way of ornament, stain their nafils and the 
tips 4rr their fing^S' red; '< . 
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The Turkish language^ even it$. gmatest purity, is 
formed by an uoioQ of spTeral c^iaieots. Its expression 
is soft and musical ; but, in its construction, it is artifi- 
cial and laboured, and its transpositions are more re- 
mote from the natural order of ideas^ than those even 
of Latin or German. Its natural barrenness has caused 
it to be improved by an intermixtore with the Arable 
and Persian; and in many part»of the Turkish domi«* 
nions the Arabic language only . is spoken* The cha-» 
racters tn' which it is written are fundamentally the 
same as those oil Arabic and Persian, but the mere 
knowledge of these characters will not. enable an Arab 
or a Persian to pronounce or connect them together in* 
a Turkish manuscript. 

The government of Tuvkey is vested in the Sfiltan, 
whose imperial residence is at Constantinople, and who 
rules without any other control than the restrictions 
which are laid upon him by the Koran. The Turkish 
laws are contained in the Koran^ and in the comments 
of approved and renowned doctors, which have ac« 
quired the authority of laws. The delegates of the 
sultan are the mMfH (or chief doctor and interpreter 
of the Koran and canonical laws) and the grand ffizir, 
who is the prime minister, and as Iceeper of the seal of 
the empire, exercises all* the temporal authority, and 
presides over the political administration. The palace 
of the grand vizir, by a inetaphor familiar to most of 
the eastern languages, is called the Parte or king's gate ; 
hence, in all public transactions, the Turkish- cottrt as* 
sumes the name of the Sublime Porte, The gqv&m- 
ment of the most important provinces is committed to 
viceroys or lieutenants, who have the title of' bey lerbeg, 
or " prince of princes," and, that of the lesser pro- 
vinces, to governors, who,-according to thcar rank, are 
respectively denominated pashas, beysy and ag4K, In. 
the Divan, or great council of state, which, on solemn 
occasions, is called upon to direct the sovereign by 
advice, there are^ight members, of which the grand, 
vizir is the ostensible presidents The sultan himself,' 
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though present or supposed to be present, behind a cur- 
tain or kttticed window^ takes no active part in the d^ 
liberations. 

GREECE. ' 

Thb Greeks, though* subjects of the Turkish govern- 
ment, are permitti^ to profess the Christian religion, 
and to retain nuinj customs and practices which are 
peculiar to themselves. They have patriarchs, arch^ 
bbhops, bishops, and priests; but their church is in 
the lowest state of degradation. Constant observers 
oi fasts and pubKc worship, they are kept in great awe 
by their priests. They go to church before sunrise; 
i|nd, on peculiar days, they assemble in great numbers 
to drink the water of certain consecrated fountains. 
The Gred&s are not subject to the .pope, and they abhor 
the worship of images. In their cliurches they neither 
sit nor kneel, but, when they are fatigued with standing, 
they support themselves by crutches. 

In their marriages they retain many of the ceremo- 
nies which were practised by the ancients. On the 
evening previously to the marriage, the bride, is led to 
the bath by her female acquaintance, accompanied by a 
train of musicians ; and, in the marriage procession, 
the torch of Hymen still retains its place. Before they 
are presented at the altar, the bride and bridegroom 
, are adorned with chaplets, which, during the ceremony, 
are changed by the priest. Immediately after the be* 
nediction, a cup of wine is first given to the married 
couple;^ then to the sponsors, and finallv to the wit- 
nesses of the marriage. In the rite of btj^ism the 
Greeks plunge the child three times into water : they 
then give it confirmation and .the communion; and, 
' seven days aftewards, they repeat the ceremony of im- 
. mersion. The Qrecmn funerais are attended by the 
nearest relations and friends of the deceased. As soon 
as a death takes place, the women weep without ^easing ; 
4ad even refuse food and sleep, until they can no longer 



txUl without themu Mr. Dodwell says that tfaie women 
of Greece and particularly of Athens, are carried to 
the tomb in rich garments, but that these are not tniried 
with them. He particularly speaks of one young fe- 
male, whom he saw interred with the funeral pomp of 
ancient times. Ker body was decorated in the richest 
attire« with ear-rings and other ornaments, as if she had 
been decked out for a wedding, rather than for the 
tomb. She was placed upon a kind of open bier, with 
her face uncovered ; and was accompanied to the grave 
by women, hired to cry and scream. These invoked 
the corpse, by every soft and endearing name; and a 
stranger to the custom would have imagined that they 
were really bewailing the loss of some near and beloved 
relative. 

In their peruens many^ of the Greeks are handsome. 
The womenhave black hair of great lengths This is some^ 
times allowed to hang down their back, and sometimes 
is collected in a fanciful manner on the^ head* The 
wealthiest of them are usually dressed in a pelisse of 
silk or satin ; and have on their head a kind of small 
cap. The dress of the men somewhat resembles that 
of the Turks^ but, not being permitted to wear a tur- 
ban of white muslin; they o&n substitute a blue one : 
and none of the^ Greeks, except such as are in the ser- 
vice of .foreign ministers, are permitted to wear yellow 
boots or slippers. The Griecian women generally marry 
about the age of fifteen.* They are short lived, and 
early exhibit the indications of old age. In general 
they are closely confined at home ; tlwy do not even 
appear at church until they are married. In many of 
the houses of Greece, large rooms are appropriated to 
the ^istres% fpr^the convenience of carrying on em* 
broidery, spinning, and other works, with her atten- 
dants. On each side are galleries which lead to the 
dining rooms and .bedchambers. The men have their 
apartments separate. 

Easter is observed, by the Greeks, as a time of pecu- 
liar festivity ; and, at this season, impaense crowds of 
' people assemble oh the outside of the cities and towns. 
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where wrestling matches are exlnbited, and games of 
various kinds are plajed. These people are excessively 
ibnd of music; and a Greek can sekloiii sftng without 
at the same time dancing. As soon as an]^ one of a com- 
pany begins, the others cannot resist the temptation of 
joining both in song and dance; and, when they all 
siog together, the din is truly horrible. 

The ancient Greeks had many different styles of 
dancing, suited to various purposes of a -religious, war- 
like, tragic, comic, and satirical kind. Many of these 
dances are still retained 'in Greece, and, prol^bly, with 
little variation from the original models. That called 
the Romaika^, is the common national dance ; it is em- 
ployed, both in thereligictusfestmils of the psas^over, and 
at the carnivals. It is danced sometimes by men, and 
sometimes by women ; but, on great occasions, by both 
sexes together, holding each other with a handkerchief. 
This dance i» generally executed by a great numbeT of 
perfoimci^ywho dttuie j^ound- a lai^e circle, jumping 
first on one foot and tfien on the other, without any 
pretensions to grace, elegance, or activity. 



A DescripHon of the Island of Zante, and of some 
indjacent plaeesf. Prom a Classical and Topogram 
phieal Tmir through Greece: By Edward Dod- 
WBLUr, Egg. 'F; S. A. 

Tflis^ntleman tisHed Greeeb, fer the ^rpose of ex* 
pk>nng rU antiq«ffie8veotbpi#iil|g: itsfM^t With its present 
state, and leaving nothing amiotic^d; w6ich, to the clas- 
sical reader, could be an object of interest^ or a source 
of del^ht. No country in Europe aboumls' with so 



* ^or an-acc6tilit6f' this %ance see i).'^l,6.\ 



. t In tbe foUawingabstracte of Mr» D^d^cll's Travels, it has 
been foand requisite to alter, in a fesf placos, the. Qurrent of his 
narratives, for the purpose of better adapting, it Vo a general 
description of the country. .■ > ."jd ''...i f " ■. 
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many spots which teem with the most captivating asso- 
ciations as this. A deep interest seems as it were to 
breathe from the very ground. And there is hardly a 
locality which is not consecrated by some attractive cir- 
cumstance ; or which some trait of heroism of great- 
ness and of genius has not signalized and adorned. 

Mr. Dodwell sailed from Messina, in Sicily, on the 
1st of February, 1805, and, two days afterwards, en- 
tered the port of Zakuntkoa or Zante, This island, 
produces, in abundance, the Corinth grapes, called by 
us currants; and, of these, it annually exports to Great 
Britain about eight millions of pounds weight. The 
only antiquity of any note in Zante, is a large blockof 
marble, whicli contains an inscription, and serves as an 
altar, in a church about six miles from the principal 
town of the island. Twelve or thirteen miles from the 
same town, and in a small plain, which is open to the 
sea, and closed towards the island by a semicircular 
ridge of hills, are some springs of bitumen or- minefUl 
pilch, which are mentioned by^ Herodotus, the Greek 
historian. The well, which is at present the principal 
source of the bitumen, is about five feet in diameter, 
and three or four feet deep. 

* This island anciently belonged to Ulysses. Its ca- 
pital is a long and narrow town, built close to the sea. 
The houses^^re neat and white, and the glittering ap- 
pearance which they exhibit, Ibrms a pleasing contrast 
with the dark green hills which rise behind them. The 
soil aad the rocks are calcareous, like those of the other 
Ionian islands, and generally of a light colour. The 
industry of the people is abundantly manifested in the 
cultivation of the land. Every gentleman has his coun* 
try house, and his vineyard which produces good wine. 
This island is subject to slight earthquakes. 

Or the 11th Mr. Dodwell, and the friends by whom 
he was accompanied, proceeded on their voyage, and, 
two days afterwards, cast anchor about five miles from 
the town of Mesaloggion, in ^tolia. Westward of 
thb place is the winding river Acheloos; a stream which 



i» described by the ancients as often changing its course* 
Sach is still the case ; for, after heavy rains, and the 
noting of snow on Mount Pindus, from which it 
rises, it sometimes changes its bed, to the great detri- 
ment of the neighbouring plains and villages. Ancient 
hbtory is full of accounts of the disputes and wars of 
the adjacent iiihabitaats, the Acharnaneans and ^to- 
lians, in consequence or their frequent loss or acquisi* 
tion of territory, occasioned by this river changing its 
course. And the apparently fabulous history of Hei^ 
vules and Acheloos, seems to have originated from real 
facts; to which the fertile imagination of the early his« 
torians or poets ,has given the appearance of fiction. 
The Acheloos, overflowing its natural limits, inundated 
and destroyed the adjacent plains, and was checked by 
the powe^ul influence of some wealthy person, who 
restored fertility to the surrounding country, by turning 
the stream into its original channel ; or, in poetical lan- 
guage, by breaking off the horn of the -bull, and pre- 
^senting it to the Goddess of Plenty. 

Eastward of Messaloggioft is the river Evenos [on 
the banks of which, according to the fabulous accounts 
of the heathens, Hercules slew the centaur Nessus]. 
^ In a north-westerly direction lies Santa Maura, an* 
ciently called Leucadia, now an island, but formerly 
j<>iiied, by a neck of land, to the continent. The 
soutbem side of this island presents a bold and precipi- 
tous ^ace of white marble, broken into perpendicular 
masses «f great height and beauty, the glittering white- 
ness of which forms a sinsular contrast with the dark 
evergreens which grow in the crevices of the rock. On 
the ^ge of one of the precipices are th<5 foundations 
of a building, apparently those of a temple. The rock, 
on which this ruin stands, was famous among the an- 
oients, as the place whence despairing lovers threw 
themselves into the sea. On looking, from the edge of 
the «liff, down on the sea which roars below, it is aiknost 
iinpoasihle to imagine that any one could have had suffi- 
cient courage to take this dreadful leap, for the purpose 
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of coring an unhappy or a hopeless passion. Some 
persons assert that the inventor of this desperate re- 
medy was Venus, who herself tried it after the death of 
Adonis. We are told that Maces, an inhabitant of Bii- 
throtum, a sea-port of Epirus, performed this leap four 
times, and that, ]|;>y so doing, he, at last, conquered his 
passion. Most of the females who made the leap died 
by the rapidity of their fall; but the men, owmg to 
their stronger frame, often survived. They were gene- 
rally fastened to feathers or to birds, which broke the 
rapidity of their Ml; and they were taken up from the 
sea by boats stationed there for the purpose: On a 
lower precipice than this are some ruins, those, proba^ 
bly, of a temple dedicated to Apollo! 

The island of Leucadia produces grain of different 
kinds, but its chief productions' are wine, oil, and va- 
rious species of fruit. It contains eight or ten villages, 
and about eighteen thousand inhabitants, most of 
whom are Greeks. Ks principal town, called Smia 
Maura, is an ill lAiilt place, defended by a fort. 

South of Leucadia is the island of Theaki or Ithacay 
famous for having constituted part of 'the kingdom of 
Ulysses, It is about seventeen miles in length, and not 
quite four in its greatest breadth. It contains one town 
called Bathy, three villages, eight ports, and about 
eight thousand inhabitants. Ithaca produces only com 
sufficient to maintain its inhabitants half the year. Its 
exports are wine, currants, and oil. The first objects 
that attracted the curiosity of Mr. Dodwell were the 
remains of a castle and city of the highest antiquity, 
situated upon the ridge of a steep and rocky hill, which 
rises at the western extremity of the bay of Aitos or 
Bathy. This, in all probability, was the ancient capital 
of the island, the residence of Ulysses and his queen. 
Indeed the country people sometimes call it the castle 
of St. Penelope. It is, however, certain that the three 
hqndred suitors, with the attendants we must suppose 
them to have had, could not, in addition to the house- 
bold of Penelope, have, with any convenience, been^ 
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lodged within the \iralls of the Acropolis, or citadel 
of this place, unless the building had been several 
stones high. The guide who conducted Mr. Dodwell, 
pointed out to him a hole of the rock, about six inches 
square, in which he said Ulysses used to fix his flag- 
staff. 

There were no fragments of marble among the ruins ; 
only a few pieces of coarse tiles. But, sometime after 
Mr. Dod well had returned from Greece, several ancieut 
sepulchres belonging to this city were opened, and an- 
tiquities of great beauty were discovered. Among 
these was a silver cup, about five inches high, embossed 
with a wreath of grapes and vine-leaves gilt. Several 
other ornaments of silver, and some of gold and bronze 
were, also found, all of which appear to have been the 
workmanship of the best times. 

Mr. Dodwell visited the celebrated Fountain of Are- 
thusa, situated in the southern part of the island. The 
water of this spring, which is clear and good, trickles 
gently from a small rocky cave, covered with a smooth 
and downy moss. It has formed a pool four feet deep^ 
against which a modern wall is built to check its over- 
flowing. After oozing through an orifice in the wall, it 
falls into a woodeu trough, placed there tor cattle to 
driuk from. 

During their residence at- Ithaca, Mr. Dodwell and 
bis friends were comfortably accommodated in the 
house of an inhabitant, to whom they had been intro- 
duced. And, one day, they were not a little surprised, 
by the servant of the house announcing to them that 
the " captain of the theives,'' and his men, were de- 
sirous of making acquaintance with them. The door 
was opened, and about a dozen Albanians, of the 
wildest and fiercest aspect imaginable, marched in, 
dressed in velvet and gold, and armed as if they were 
going to battle. They sahited the strangers with the 
usual compliments of " your servant," and ** long life 
to you." They then took their seats, and, without fur- 
ther ceremony, began to smoke their pipes. After a 
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few minutes silence, the captain of the thieves opened 
the discourse^ by telling the strangers that he came 
to offer to them the services of himself and of several 
hundred brave fellows, whom be had under his com* 
mand; for, he said, they were at that, moment unem- 
ployed. Mr. Dodwell expressed all due acknowledg- 
ments for the offer, but begged to decline accepting it. 

These thieves were Albanians, who had taken refuge 
in the different islands, and who professed.to pillage only 
Mahometans, against whom they waged an eternal and 
religious warfare. They even condescended to rob on 
the seas ; and Ithaca was, at this time, the deposit of 
their plunder. It is necessary to explain that, in Greece, 
no shame nor disgrace is attached either to the appel- 
lation of a thief or to the profession of robbing, when 
it is done in a grand style, and with plenty of desperate 
fellows. These plunder openly on the highways, take 
prisoners for the purpose of their being ransomed, lay 
villages- under contribution, and even set the government 
at defiance. 

On the continent of Greece, and dot far from Ithaca, 
are the ruins of Meopolis, near which Mr. Dodwell ob- 
served the remains, of a small theatre; many of the 
seats, and part of the wall of which were still left. He 
also found the mutilated remains of another theatre 
much larger, and several fragments of Greek inserip^ 
tions on white marble. The ruins of the city coyer a 
space of several m\\^»; and are overgrown with gigan* 
tic thistles, generally from six to eight feet high, which 
it was almost impossible to penetrate. 

From Mesaloggion Mr. Dodwell and his friends sailed 
for Patra, a town of the Morea.* 



* This place will be afterwards described. 
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Narrative of Mr. Dodwell's Journey from Gaiaxidi 
on the Coast of JEioUa to Athens. 

After leaving Patra, the travellers were landed at a 
village of iEtolia, called GalaxidL Tbey arrived at 
this place during a season of festivity* Every bosom 
seemed to beat with one sentiment of joy. It may be 
supposed that, in a country like this> the. masquerade 
was not brilliant, and that there was little variety in the 
characters. Some of the inhabitants, however, wore 
masks, and others had their faces painted. They jump- 
ed about, shouting and singing; and, at last, having 
formed into two large circles* one consistingof women the 
other of men, they danced the Romaiki, or national; 
Greek dance, holding each other by a handkerchief at 
full length. The chief beauty of this dance seems to 
consist in jumping heavily, first with one leg, then with 
the other, and striking the ground violent^ with the 
leet. They ^t first danced slowly^ and moved round, 
' in a walking pace ; but the music, becoming hy degrees 
more animated, the dancers acquired a proportionate 
spirit, and they finished with a kind of convulsive mo" 
tion. When they were quite exhausted, a new party 
succeeded, and, in this manner, the entertainment wa^ 
continued until the close of the day. The music was 
of the most discordant and inharmonious kind ; c<fti^ 
sisting only of a large drum, and two loud and shrill pipes. 
The novelty of the dresses was, to the strangers, not 
only lively and curious, but extremely interesting. The 
fashions, in Greece, seldom or never vary; and it is 
probable that the ancient costume is, in a great degree. 
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ii^tsined at the present day. Most of the common 
Greeks shave the fore part of their head, and consider 
it irreligioav to neglect doing so. This custom prevailed 
in Greece earlier than the tiroes of Plutarch and Homer. 
The inhabitants of the maritime parts of the country^ 
and particularly of the islands^ wear red or blue caps, 
of a conical form. When these caps are new they stand 
upright, but they soon bend, and then they serve as a 
pocket for a handkerchief, and sometimes for a purse. 
Some persons wear a small red skull-cap, and others a 
turban; the latter is considered indispensable for 
Greek gentlemen arrived at manhood. 

The Albanians, both Greeks and Turks, are ex- 
tremely fond of gold and silver onjaments in their 
dress ; but the richer classes attend solely to the fine- 
ness of their clothes, and do not use any ornament of 
this kind. They wear pelisses covered with ermine. 
But the most curious part of their dress is the boots 
which they wear in travelling. These are of silver, 
sometimes gilt, and curiously worked. Tfaev are, in 
general, made to cover the back and inside of the leg, 
about half way up the instep ; and, being formed of dif- 
ferent pieces joined together, they yield to the motion 
of the leg. 

The females have a long robe of light colour, the 
sides and bottom generally ornamented with a broad 
black border. The outer garment is loose, but the 
under one is girt round the middle by a broad zone or 
girdle, ornamented with brass, or silver, and having two 
hurge clasps which unite in front. Their head-dress 
consists of a white handkerchief, which hangs carelessly 
down the shoulders, and is turned round the neck. 
Their hair is plaited behind, and divided into three 
long tails, which reach nearly to the ground, and have 
the ends variously ornamented. The young girls i|nd 
the unmarried women have red skull-c^ps, which are 
ornamented with different kinds of coins, perforated ' 
and strung around them, 
from Gala:iidi> the travellers proceeded, on hor^^^ 
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back, to Salona. Tlie soil of the country over wbiefa 
they passed exhibited a mixture of barrenoe&s and fer- 
tility. Ainoog the rocks were scattered small tracts of 
rich land, which produced an abundance of the finest 
corn that could^ be grown. At the distance of three 
hours journey beyond Galaxidi, they entered a village 
which had been built upon the ruins of an ancient cit^. 
At the approach of the travellers, the women and chil- 
dren abandoned their labour and rushed into their cot- 
t2i((e8, which they barricadoed as well as they could. 
After many entreaties, some of the boldest of them 
ventured out. When they had somewhat recovered 
from their alarm, they stated that they had considered 
the strangers, as people belonging to Ali Pasha, their 
governor, whose tyrannical conduct was the ocoasion of 
incessant alarm to them. 

Not far distant from this village is Salona, a town, 
situated at the extremity of a plain, and in a position, 
which, though unhealthy, is extremely picturesque. Its 
castle stands upon a rock, which rises abruptly in the 

- middle of the place. Salona anciently contained a tern- 
pie of Minerva, but of this .there are not, at present, 
any remains.^ In the rock on which the castle stands is 
a large, natural cavern, of very picturesque appearance, 
where the inhabitants of the town make saltpetre. 

The travellers were introduced,to the voivode or ma- 
gistrate. Od arriving at his residence, they passed 
through an antichamber, where there were Tartars 
smoking, and persons employed in preparing pipes and 
tobacco for their master. When Mr. Dodwell and his 

^ friends approached the voivode's apartment, a large 
and ponderous curtain of leather, which was fixed to 
the top of the door to exclude the air, was held aside 
by one of tbe guards, as they entered the room. This 
kind of curtain is of great antiquity, and was in use 
both by the ancient Grecians and Romans. The aparl- 
.ment was nearly surrounded by Isirge red velvet cushions, 
placed upon a seat about six inches high, with others 
for the back. The floor was covered with a carpet, and 
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the wall was ornamented with swords and pistols, and 
with passages from the Koran, and moral sentences,, 
bmig in frames. 

The travellers quitted Salona for the village of Krissa, 
having a letter of introduction to the bishop of Salona, 
who resided there. This obtained for them an invita* 
tion to pass the night in his house ; and nothing could 
be more miserable than it was. He lived in all the sim* 
plicity of the primitive Christians. There was nothing 
to eat, except rice and bad cheese : the wine was exe- 
crable, and so impregnated with rosin that it almost 
took the skin from the. lips. An opportunity, however, 
was thus afforded them of seeing the interior of a 
Greek house, and of observing some of the customs of 
the country. Before they sat down to dinner, as well 
as afterward, they had to perform the ceremony of 
washing their hands. A tin bason, was brought round 
to all the company, the servant holding it on his left 
arm, while, with the other hand, he poured water from a 
tin vessel, on the hands of the washer, havii^ a towel 
thrown over his shoulder, to dry them with. This cere- 
mony is performed not only before and after meals, but 
is practised by the Greeks and the Turks, before they 
commence their orations^ as it was by the ancients, be- 
fore they sacrificed to the gods, and on the arrival of a 
stranger at a house. 

In the house of the bishop of Salona, the guests 
dined roimd a table of tinned copper, supported on a 
leg or column in the centre. They sat on cushions 
placed upon the floor, and the dress of Mr. Dodwell and 
his friends not being so conveniently large as that of 
the Greeks, they experienced great difficulty in tucking 
their legs under them for this purpose. Several times 
Mr. Dodwell was nearly falling back, and overturning 
the episcopal table. The bishop insisted that a Greek 
servant, which the strangers had brought with them, 
should sit at table; and it was with great difficulty that 
Mr. Dodwell could obtain the privilege of drinking out 
of his own glass, instead of a large goblet, which serv- 

l2 
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ed the whole company, for both Greeks and Turks ose 
only one glass at their meals. The Greeks seldom 
drink until they have dined ; this is a custom mentioned 
by Xenophon, a<) .existing among the ancients. After 
dinner, strong thick coffee, without sugar, was liandeci 
round : the cup was not placed in a saucer, but in ano- 
ther cup, formed of metal, which prevents the fingers 
from being burned. 

Mr. Dodwell observed at this place, a custom, which, 
he says, is prevalent throughout Greece, and which 
seems to be of ancient date ; as the bouses have no 
bells, the servants are called by the master clapping his 
hands. 

The bishop was highly respected by the villagers, 
^nd he received their homage with becoming dignity. 
After dinner, he sat smoking his pipe upon a sofa, and 
several of the country people came in^ to pay their re- 
spects; they knelt to him, touched the ground with 
their forehead, and then kissed his hand. 

The travellers next went to Kastri or Castrt, the site 
of the ancient Delphi. During their journey, they had 
the. mountains of Parnassus on the left; and, about half 
way, a vast precipice rendered the approach to Delphi 
awfully grand and picturesque. They passed a rock, into 
the solid mass of which several sepulchral chambers had 
been cut. « 

No scenery, says Mr. Dodwell, can well surpass that 
of the approach to Delphi: its grand and theatrical 
appearance, combined with its ancient celebrity, its 
mouldering ruins, and its fallen state, form such ex<P 
treme contrasts, that it is difhcult to decide whether 
more regret is excited by its departed splendour, or 
more satisfaction Mi in beholding some remains of its 
former magnificence. 

The first objects which attract the attention of a 
stranger, on bis arrival at this spot, are the vait preci- 
pices of Parnasisus, which rise nearly in perpendicular 
majesty, behind the humble cottages of Kastri, and 
which form the two noble points celebrated in antiquity. 
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Tfa€ ¥ale is circular and deep, and surrounded by tli« 
rough and barren rocks of Parnassus and Kirphes, 
which seem to exclude it from the rest of the world. 
Part of the vale is planted with olives and mulberry 
treeSy and corn grows on the terraces which were raised 
by the Delphians for the security- of their temples anc) 
habitations. , 

The inhabitants of this valley were in a state of more 
inartificial and simple existence than any Mr. Dodwell 
had before seen. Indeed they appeared to have littk 
to do out of their own valley ; and their poverty, whilst 
it kept them at home, afforded no inducement for the 
intrusion of their tyrannical masters the Turks. 

The arrival of the travellers excited the eager curiosity 
of the Kastriotes. They crowded into a cottage which 
Wds occupied by the strangers, and every thing they 
had was a subject of astonishment to them. They were 
so much pleased with the sugar they saw, that every 
one begged a little bit ; and it would be difHcult, says 
Mr. Dodwell, to describe the surprise which they mani- 
fested, when he used the Indian rubber to efface some 
pencil lines which he had made. Although the inhabi«* 
taots of Greece are, in general, in a state of extreme 
ignorance, those ef Kastri are able to read and write, 
and also to speak both the Greek and Albanian lan- 
guages. I'his village consists of about ninety cottages^ 
most of which consist of only one long room each. But 
the wealthiest of the inhabitants have houses with two 
rooms on a second floor, the lower part of the house 
being divided, into a stable, cow-liouse, and cellar. Al- 
though the winter is sometimes extremely piercing here, 
the houses have, in general, neither chimneys, nor glass 
in the* windows. 

The cottage in which the travellers were lodeed was 
of the larger kind. The iuliabitants consisted of the 
proprietor, his wife, three sons, and a daughter. And| 
as there was no chimney, tlie smoke was so painful to 
the eyes of the strangers, that^ notwithstanding the in- 
clemescy of the weather, they were obliged to keep the 
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shutters open. The people of the house, howeTer, 
were so inured to this inconvenience, that they beheld 
the fastidiousness of their guests with a contemptuous 
smile. The mode in which the whole party passed the 
night, was not a little curious. As the second room was 
Alii oi olives and sacks of corn, they were all obliged to 
sleep in the same chamber. The master of the house 
and his family occupied one end of the room, and the 
strangers occupied the other end. The former slept on 
mats in their clothes, and expressed great surprise at 
seeing the strangers undress to go to bed. < 

The oracle and city of Delphi have been cele- 
brated from a very early period of history. The first 
object which attracted the attention of the travellers 
was the Castalian Spring, This inspired and inspiring 
stream is a few hundred yards east of the village, and 
tit the base of the tremendous precipices of Pamansu^: 
the celebrated double topped rocks of which rise almost 
perpendicularly above the fountain. The chasm or ^'^ 
sure between these tops is not more than five or six 
yards in width. Mr. Dodw«ell climbed up by some an- 
cient steps cut into the rock. From the summits of 
these rocks it was customary for the ancients to throw 
down persons convicted of crimes. £sop, the cele- 
brated fabulist, was, in this manner, punished, for having 
spoken satirically respecting the Delphians. 

The Castalian spring is clear. In ancient times the 
water, as it issued from the rock, was introduced into a 
hollow square, where it was retained for the use of the 
Pytbia or oracular priestess. Some steps that are cut 
in the rock, formed a descent to this bath. A niche, 
which was probably designed for a statue, appears in 
the face of the rock. On the opposite side is a dimi- 
nutive chapel, dedicated to St. John; this chapel seems 
to have been contrived for the purpose of exhibiting 
the triumph of the cross over the adoration of ApoUo 
and the Muses. The fountain is ornaorented with pen- 
dent ivy, and overshadowed by a large fig-tree. 

The spot that Mr. Dodwell was next desirous <^vi8i^ 
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ing was the site of the Temple of Apollo. It stood in 
the upper part of the town, and near a magnificent 
theatre, which, like most of the Grecian theatres, had 
been hewn out of the solid rock; but no traces what- 
ever of this celebrated editice were remaining. 

The wealth of Delphi was proverbial even in the time 
of Homer. The Phocians plundered the temple, of 
money to the amount of nearly a million sterling. Sylla 
made himself maistey of its treasures ; and, notwith- 
standing numerous other depredations to which it had 
been exposed, Pliny states, that in his time, there were 
three thousand statues at Delphi, many of which were 
considered to be of solid gold, though, probably, they 
were only of bronze gilt. This place was plundered ' 
eleven times ; and Sylla is sajd to have taken five hun« 
dred bronze statues from tl^e temple. This temple, 
apd the god who waB worshipped in it, the rites of sa- 
crifice, and the predominance of superstition, enriched 
the barren rocks of Parnassus with a greater variety of 
sumptuous products, than were to be found in the most 
fertile 6iMs and the most cliltivated plains of other 
countries. 

Tfefe travellers searched in vain for the prophetic 
cavern »t Delphi, over the entrance of which the tripod, 
for the Pythia to sit upon, whilst she received the pro- 
phetic -iwuence; is said to have been placed. At a 
little distance, near a small church dedicated to St. 
Elias^ Mr, Dodwell saw two sepulchral chambers that 
b^cl been cut but of the! solid rock; one of winch con>- 
lalned a isarcophagus^ and its cover still entire; and he 
saw some otiier sepulchres, of similar kind, iti differei^ 
ipAfftg of the- Foek. Thene are still existing some remains 
of the city wall; and many fine blocks of marble^ 
several of which have the fragments of insertions upoa 
tbe«i« . Iq one place Mr. Dodwell observed several kii^ 
iivaiSses'ofirQckyjwfaicbhadevidently be^nfdetaehed from 
Far«««ffifttB;:<asid avtere Do:ddubt the same which feftupon <« 
XUA\ at%ii^..<^'jX«ffiQS^ < ' 'Tibe itravelle<s,:seak!diediib (valft 
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for the Hippodrome [or place where horse and chariot 
races were anciently exhibited]. 

The town of Delphi was small, but it was anciently a 
concentration of great opulence and splendour. What, 
then, asks Mr. Dodwdl, can have become of the ma- 
terials which once adorned its public edifices ? Many 
curiosities may, no doubt, be buried below tlie Tillage ; 
but the soil is, in general, so thin and rocky that great 
masses cannot there be concealed. 

On the 5th of March Mr. Dodwell and his friends 
quitted Delphi; and, shortly after they had passed the 
Castalian spring, fhey came to some sepulchres, hewn 
out of a rock near the side of the road. Many of the 
sarcophagi contained .in these sepulchres were still 
covered, and, no doubt, enclosed vases of great anti- 
quity and interest. Beyond this place the travellers 
proceeded along rough and narrow ways, formed in the 
rocky side of Parnassus. On the right the mountain 
rose, in abrupt projections, and shattered masses ; and, 
on the left, the eye overlooked the deep valley through 
which the little river Pleistos flowedi and which was 
cultivated with corn and vines. 

In the course of the day they pas«sd through the 
village of Daulis^ consisting of only sixty cottages, and 
yet having no fewer than eighteen churches. A similar 
disproportionate number of churches is seen throughout 
Greece. ..These, however, are in general composed of 
only four loose walls, without a roof. The altar is fre- 
quently nothiug mor^ than. a slab of niarble, supported 
hy the block of an andenl; colunin, oir' the^pedeMat <lf a 
fttatuc The priests, as an expiation ^gveiit iMsde^cb, 
aometimes impose upon their : penitents .tiMiCOOstruetion 
of a church. This circumstance will aecoimt for the 
unusual number of these editices- in GiieeoeJ The doors^ 
«yea of the better kind of Greek chiin4ies^^atie uswally 
«o narvdw as to admit only otoficrsod svti Ji4iAie^ ''The 
intention of tlti^ist to prevent the'Torks £Hiin;0Miv«rt}ng 
Ahem into stahhs,. by turnings id thetriiiMtfesirMr^^b they 
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^e4|uent1y do, when the door is sufficiently capacious 
for tbat purpose. 

Daulis is a place of great antiquity, and contains the 
remains of several ancient edifices. It was burned by 
Xer&es. Two of the churches are composed almost 
entirely of ancient blocks and architectural fragmeuts« 
among which Mr. Dodwell found a fine inscription on 
a slab of marble. {This was the place where, one thou* 
sand four hundred and foj-ty years before the Christian 
era, Philomela and Progne, daughters of Pandion, kina 
of Athens, are said to have made Tereus, the husband 
of Progne, feast upon the flesh of his son. The inha-* 
bitants of the place erected a monument to his memory, 
where they offered yearly sacrifice]. Parnassus is seen 
to great advantage from the plain below Daulis. Its 
bleak and rugged sides are, in some places, covered with 
trees : the summits are crowned with pines, and glitter 
with snow. 

On the 11th the travellers quitted this village^ and, 
passing through Agios- Blasios, the Panopeus of the 
ancients, they arrived, on the ensuing day, at Lehadea^ 
or Uvadia, a town situated on the northern side of a 
mountain, which joins the mountains of Helicon. It is 
crowned by a modern castle, and contains about ten 
thousand inhabitants, half of whom are Turks. There 
are in Lebadea six mosques, and as many principal 
churches. The adjacent plains produce silk, rice, to- 
bacco, and corn. Wire is here plentiful, but unpalat' 
able, for, into each barrel, containing about twenty-four 
English gallons, they put about two pounds and three 
quarters of turpentine. The practice of infusing rosin 
or turpentine in wine was adopted by the ancients, and 
has probably never been discontinued. 

During the hot months of the year, Lebadea is un^ 
healthy, as the waters of an adjacent lake are then dried 
up, and stagnate in pools and putrid swamps. The 
winters are here intensely cold, and the summers 
violently hot. 

Lebadea was anciently one of the most ornamented 

L3 
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towns in Greece. In Its vicinity was the sacrea forest, 
mid oracular cavern of Trophanivs ; and the fountains 
of Lethe and Mnemosyne. In the sacred forest were 
temples of Trophonius and Ceres ; and temples of Pro- 
serpine, of Jupiter, and Apollo, decorated the way which 
led to the oracle ; but of these not a trace now reofiains. 

In the eastern face of a precipitous rock, on which 
the castle stands, a chamber, nearly of square form, has 
been cut, and is three or four feet above the present 
level of the ground. The rock; contiguous to this cave, 
is fall of niches, of various sizes, for statues, and votive 
offerings ; and, in one part, are a few large letters, the 
remains of a Greek inscription. Near the cave, the 
sacred fountain issues from the rock bv ten small mo- 
dem spouts: the water is cold and clc^ar. The two 
springs, of Memory and Oblivion, blending their waters, 
pass under a modem bridge, and form a rapid stream. 

The oracular cavern was near this spot. The en- 
trances to it were small, and, when the oracles ceased, 
ahd the place was neglected, it toiight have been closed 
by an earthquake, or by the overflowing of the river. 
But, more probably, it was blocked up by design, at 
the introduction of Christianity. The cavern had two 
mouths, one sacred, and the other profane. Near the 
square chamber already mentioned there is a small 
orifice in the rock, not three feet in height, and about 
six in depth. Some travellers have s,upposed this to be 
. one of the entrances to the cavern ; but Mr. Dod well is 
of opinion, that the entrances were concealed beneaf Ii 
the present surface of the ground, which appears to 
have been considerably elevated. Indeed it is almost 
certain that the Trophonian cavern, with its sofoter- 
raWoiis wonders and "oracular curiosities, might be 
brought to light at a little expense and perseverance. 

The travellers made an excursion to the mins of 

Orchamenoa, a city celebrated, in the time of Homer, 

for its riches ; and, subsequently, for having contained a 

. temple sacred to the. Graces. Ttiis town was built near 

the river CephissoS; a stream to which the Graces are 
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rekHfd i to teire bad « peci^Uar attacfantieiit. The traveU 
lers went thence to the Ibke Copai», for the purpose of 
emi|iiBi«i|[cJti9k;)lMd»ks,,fliMAjufhe sdaftomiMiHi )Oiitiets by 
wl|iell>tt9lwiitorj»<jarc'dia€ihatgedf:iiiitd theiake of Hyla 
slid tb«'£iih<i^iif4«ai9/ Th^/9i|fofie(|tteiktiy tetiinied 10 
Lebiid«fi»4mdliiqaf]i^ qaittedi Jthat* oit;} ma^the 20th 9$ 
March. Ha vfai^ passed^ t baa TviBsi of Baiim^i^ where^ 
according toPJatarch,. iliereiwas a Jw^uBmeati to the 
melAoty of L3Ubndery the Lacedenioniaa fdneral ; they# 
atyt Uog afterwards, a»tVed. at Eremo-Castro, the site. 
ef T«B . afideftt xityy : MrJiicbi: Mr j JJkkbwell considers le 
httfttifirohiilii j been that GiThtapeia* vTbe) walls of this 
city tee ?«a«rniiBbufir state, aftd enokoe a small dfeuter 
sfneejraoaiewl^'devatted above the plaia in which they 
stand. There are ther reoi^ins ef some tenipleB, th!l 
sited of wfaicb are niarked by churches that are cOm- 
pofied o^attdent fragments* Not far from one of the 
chwrcb^s, Mr^ Do^wcH saw the statue of a horse, in 
wiate inai!hk| neiiriy biiried in sand. The remains of 
Bfim0ii6us''otheD'afttiqidties were seen scatleted about^ 
ex ^afcF ^bari^ id diflerent parts of the plain. 

.'Ffeom .Ehcmb^Gaistro, the travellers descended into 
the plain, atad directed their course towards the northr 
em fiMit.vf Mimnt Helicon, This they crossed, and, 
fio<»i afterwards, arrived at the village of CmAr^^na, which 
Mr. Dodlvelf supposes was the ancient'' TAis^^. The 
wails were oa- tiie edge of a steep rock, and eight feet 
in thickness* Maurii Helieon rises nobly from this 
pheee. Gniat part of it is coveted with forests. Mr. 
Dddwell regrets that he had. not opportunity to visit a 
spring, at the distance of two hours joutney from the 
village, atid tb search for the HippocienS Fountain, and 
the temple of the Muses* Some productions of the 
aioat lenowncd scidptors oi ancient times might, pro- 
bably, be discQv^ed, sa^s this gentleman, in the bidden 
«iec#86es of this interestmg mountain, but the depth of 
the cnoii^ prevented him and his friends from satisfying 
flieir cliridsity;, . . 

Leaving tms village, they proceeded on their way to 



Tkekei, atid, shortly ba^r«mdt^«i|teM ithe ft rttl^ {rteiif 
ki which 4)iaEtfiuiii0U» city stoadL 

BiiHiasi(M4Mi;vi9itfed>)itiaboi¥tf;4h<ii^ea(ffaolioir'Urd 17t>) 
to hinw Uiea hadis^peiK|iBt6$^% ttMplMv' t\!iK0^%ytntaai«ls 
^r pIff€CS'ldr;|whlioeirebBibed;iap iiljppMiowe, foil ^race- 
course, a (hntre^ ftDd»sei«i9l<aito(«ei|Qplv tiered fbuii- 
tains} h^:9flyfl^>h«vever;''tbat,i^itfa thett3ice|>tiKni*of the 
temples, the lotwritown bad i^centolaUy- destroyed. But, 
though once so famous; '^hebcB;: now rctaws 3cavce]y 
attytracies of its &M»i£i:!iia^iiM«iicv;<'aild tliejsa«re4 
and fmbiioedificesJDcptrob^hyiPaiisiiiiMAiiM'Oth^ 
writers, have disi^|>earedj> A. few : infoieats 'laf the 
walls i-ettaia^ and sonie imperfei5|iioBc«ipH(»Ni«aiay Iw 
•ten in diffet'eatipafts of ike town.: 

At a httle distance east of Thebesia^a cfaorcli dedi« 
cated to St. Luke of Stiris, a tcorn in Phocis. This 
church contains a sarcophagus* Inviag an inscnptiOB in 
Greek verse, which shows that it e^do0ed*^e vennkfs 
of a persoik^ whose name /was^Nediemos.'' Within the 
sarcophagus Mr. Dodwell observed two ligfetcdt^i^aa 
tapers, which were kept lliere by the^Giiecks, maai4x a 
notion that it was the tomb of the evanfielisit 

No place in Greece is hetter supplied iwitli water 
than Thebes, and its numerous fountains are celebrated 
in early classical history; but it b now dilBeult to 
identify tlieir- situations.' The modem town contains 
about four thousand Greeks and onef thousand Turks. 
There are four mobqucst; ^nd the Grcekd haVe several 
«hurehes, most of which are in a<diiapidated state. The 
bazftar is ngrceably shaded with the luxuriant foliage of 
a spreading plane tree of large dimennons. The Turks 
enjoy this cool retreat duriug the sunnher, and smoke 
their pipes, in picturesque groups, under ats vetdant 
boughs, during the greatest part of the day. 

The chief products of the Theban territory are cotton, 
wine, com, cheese, tobacco, rice, and oil. The soil is 
deep and rich, the air and water are excellent* The 
summers are ^distingubhed by intensity of heat, andthe 
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wiritefd by severity of coM. About thirty yeant ago 
th]9 Ancient city stiflTered mwch by the plague^ aiid it ia 
froifftefitly alarmed by slight'earthqtiakes^ . ■■ , . 

The early^or heroic hift1*Ql-y(pfilii6bc^ is'particuililijl 
aplaiMlitf; and nejthep.Athetn^iLaeedcemtm, Argo% nor 
MjOMeej-wcsre ao hmth celebrated for greait evcillSyifcir 
heroes and demigods, as this ea^alat of Bcebtia. » .Thb 
Dames of Cadmus, Semele, Bacchus, Antiope, Zethos, 
AmphioD, Amphitrioiv Alcmena, and Hercules, as well 
as tliose of numerous other kings and heroes, furnish 
stroag presumptive evidence of the early power and 
original luatre^fitnis^cd^titry^ el^eh aftei' lafge ckduc- 
tions have been made for the exaggerations of {)oetical 
fiction. No part of Qfs^ce (riL^pr^uced characters of 
more exalted fame than Hesiod, Pindar, Pelopidas, 
Sp^nmondas, and Plutarch^ 

The trav^lters quitted Thebes on the tweuty-third, for 
the purpose of visiting the ruins of Platica, and in 
aiUottt thiiee hours they arrived there. Theae nrioa.- ai^ 
apiKi a low obloag rock. Tbei waUsy whieh envuponed 
tke town, were built in the tioid of Alexander >!tht 
Greait. — Plataea, though now only a amaU place, .'an^^ 
ciently contained temples dedicated to Jupiter, Jmno^ 
Minerva, Diana, and Ceres. Mr. Dodwell, however, 
could find no traces of any of them. The view from the 
Ains of Plataea is extremely beautiful and iateresliqg*. - 

It was Bear this place that the great battle was fought 
in which the Grecians, about four hundred and twebtyi- 
seveii years before Christ, defeated three hundred thoiK 
aand Pernans, under the command of Xerxes, and, for 
ever afterwards, freed their country from the alarms to 
which they had been exposed by the dnva^ions of that 
people. 

rrom Plattea the travellers proceeded to Athens. 
South of this town they passed Mouta Ciikeran, which 
the flocientsr believed to have been favoured by the 
picaence of Jupiter, Juno, Bacchiis, Diana, and tiie 
Nywapfas. This mount, though it has a oottsidembie 
elevation, presents nothing graad nor picturesque; Irt 
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he« been celebrated by fabuHsts aad poet», but it is 
BOW shrouded by gloom and desolation. Its form is 
extremely smooth and even : and it is barren and mtes^^ 
fk\A^ of caltiTatkMa ^xcspt towards the base. . 
• The traveUers ^irocetded, in a south-easterly <iir^e- 
tidn,4long the foot of Oitheron » and, ia 4be eyeniog of 
thfe'26th of Match, arrived at Athens. . 
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A Description of Athens and its Vicimt^. Fr0m M R» 
\yojym ^tVs Tour through. Qreece. 

AsTBB lus arrival in Athens* Mr; DodWeU and his 
fnendft resided, for a; little while, in the house ^Ta 
widow. Her daughter, though she dressed with ele*- 
gmce,.aiid conld converse with propriety, was not able 
eitlMHr to read or write. Indeed many of the Greek 
and Turkish females in the inferior and middle classes, 
:iiid some even in the higher ranks, are brought up 
without any species of intellectual cultivation. As th^ 
tire too ignorant to write, and as love is fertile in ex- 
fvedients, those who are under the influence of that 
irassion, contrive to €»rry on a correspondence by hiero- 
glyphics composed of fruit and flowers. Each flower 
and each kind of iTruit has some particular associated 
signification, and they form a combination of woi:ds and 
sentences, according to their relative positions, in little 
baskets, in which they are conveyed to those for whom 
they are designed. 

' The travellers subsequently removed to apartments 
atthe convent 6f Capuchin IMLbsloQarieS) near thesovt^ 
eastern extremity of the city» In one angle of this con- 
Tent is the famous Chorifgic Monument of Lydcrates, 
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usQiUfy caUed the Lantern 0f Demostheues, tUmtid the 
upper part of tiiis elegant little strocture is a rangfe of 
ligures sculptared in Iralf retief, aiKl illmstratiTe of ati 
incident in the fiiiialous history of JBaochm* The upjpeP 
part of the mooameDt is hollow, and contains a space 
about six feet in diameter, which, whefn Mr. Doow^tt 
saw it, formed the libf^ry of the superior of the cim* 
▼ent. The roof, which is in the form of a low cupohr^ 
consists of a single stone. 

Mr. DodweH commenees his general description of 
Atliens, with the Aartfp^iis, or citadel, (which stands on 
the brink of a precipice, and is now a fortress)'sar- 
risoned by a few Turkish soldiers. He describes nrst; 
the remains of antiquity, which are on the exterior of 
the walls; and then speaks of the interior: he after- 
wards describes those that are within the tower town, 
and lastly, the remains of antiquity, which are scatteied 
in the acijacent plain. 

He begins with the theatre, or Odeimt, at the south- 
west angle of the Acropolis. This structure joined the 
rock, into which the. seats were cat. It is sup|>os^ to 
have been constructed by Herodes Atticus, [an Athenian 
celebrated for his munificence] and was built partly of 
stone, and partly of brick. There are some blocks of 
marble in its vicinity, and a small sepulchral column. 

Most of the towns in Greece had theatres: thes^ 
seem to have been necessary to the recreation of the 
inhabitants; and many of them were extremely mag- 
nificent, being composed of white marble, and enriched 
with exquisite decorations. 

Acyoining upon the Odeion, to the east, are the ruins 
of a portico, which extend towards the remains of 
another theatre. Above the latter is a cavcy now dedi- 
cated to the Holy Virgin of the grotto, and enclosed 
by a modem wall, built between the pillars of the 
Charagic Monument o/Thrasyttus. The latter is a little 
ed^e, which was erected three hundred and eighteen 
years before the time of Christ. It is constructed of 
Pentelie marble, is simple, elegant, and highly finished. 
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The cave peoelnites tbirty-fiwr feet iirto the rock, and 
is about twenty feet in- width. It contains a few blocks 
of marble, a small :«oiluamar pedestal, afiuled coloiniiar 
tltaJT, and some-^appiiopriate paintingsiof the Virgin. 

Two columQS,^ ^bicb are Above tlie nionament, did not 
form -part of aoy buildings bot were no doubt the sup- 
poi:ters of tripods. They differ in height and. diameter, 
as well as in the form of their bases. The i^ce of the 
rock on which tbe monument of Thrasyllus has been 
eire^ted, forms a concave segmeut ,of a circle, and Jias 
t>Qen a theatre, dedicated, as it is supposed, to Bacchus. 

,Qn tbe northern side of the rock of the Acropolis is 
thCfiY^ which is said to liave. anciently conlEioed teaiples 
(^ Apollo and Pan. . . 

. B(;tween the soath-^west and nortli-west angles of the 
A<?ropolis, is a large Turkish burying ground, in which 
lue several fragments. of columns, architectural deco- 
rations, and mutilated inscriptions; with some fine an- 
cient sarcophagi of 'white marble. 

T^e waih oj tht Act^polis are built at the extreme 
eilge of the precipice ; and the iieigbt of the rock, from 
the plain, is about one hundred and fifty feet. Their 
upper parts are t^ie work either of the Venetians or tbe 
Turks, but the lower parts are, in general, ancient. 
Within. the Acropolis are tbe remains of a small dorie 
building, which has been denominated the Temple of 
Vkitf^y, without wings. It now contains two fluted 
(ioric columns and a pilaster. ' 

The Propylcea is another building within the Aero* 
polls. This edifice has been considerably defaced in 
modern times. Of the sfx columns which form its front, 
two only have preserved their capitals. In the parts of 
the columns which have been thrown down, Mr. Dod- 
well observed, that blocks of wood had been let into 
them for th^ purpose of morticing or fastening the 
stones together : indeed wood was occasionally used for 
the purpose of uniting stones, even in the eariiest ages 
of the world. The eleventh verse of the second chapter 
of Habakkuk affords an illustration of this: *' For tbe 
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Stone shal] cry out of the wall ; and the timber that is 
between the joints shall answer it." 

A gentle ascent leads, from the Propyloea, to the 
Parthenon, or temple of Minerva. This magnificent 
edifice, at first sight, rather disappointed Mr. DodwelFi 
expectation: it appeared smaller tlmn fame had re- 
ported it to be. . The, eye, however, (he says) soon 
becomes satisfied respecting the great magnitude of its 
dimensions, the beauty of its materials, the exquisite 
perfection of its symmetry, and the harmonious analogy 
of its proportions. It is the most unrivaled triumph 
of sculpture and architecture that the world ever saw. 
Every part of it has been finished with such exquisite 
purity, that not the slightest instance of negligence can 
be discovered in the execution even of those particukm^ 
which are least exposed to observation. 

In a previous tour into Greece, Mr. Dodwell says that 
he had the mortification of being present when the 
Parthenon was despoiled of its finest sculpture, for the 
purpose of being sent to England. Atid, instead of the 
picturesque beauty and high, preservation in which he 
first saw it, this once splendid edifice was now, com* 
paratively. reduced to a state of shattered dissolation. 

Some writers have imagiued that the Parthenon was 
anciently covered with a roof; and had a- double in- 
terior range of columns one over another, but it is 
probable that the place where the.statue>of the goddess 
stood was the ouly part which was originally covered* 
The Greeks convcirted the Partheoou^ into a Christian 
church, ^nd dedicated, it to St. Gi^orgt^. . The.Tudis^ 
however, call it 'f t(ie Mosque.'- . Th($re ar^ still extdttt 
some traces of Christiau subjects which were painted 
on its walls ; and small squares of coloured glass, some 
of which have been thickly gilt, are Qccasiqnally found 
among the ruins. A considerable part of the pavement 
is vet left, and consists of large blocks of marble,. i«earlj 
a foot in thickne^. . ^ . .. 

This edifice was anciently enrif fae<ji witb sculpture of 
the most exquisite kin4» besidesj^i m^oifieeat diaplaj 
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of statues and other ornaments. The contemplation of 
this fa<^t, says Mr. Dodwell, cannot but impress us with 
a grand idea of the taste and influence of Pericles^ as 
well as of the wealth of the Athenians, and the flourish- 
ing state of the fine arts, when the temple was founded. 
It is probable that all the Athenian sculptors were 
employed in this grand national work. 

North of the Parthenon are the united temples df 
Neptune, Erechtheus, Minerva Polias, (or guardian of 
the citadel) and Pandrosus, the daughter of Cecrops. 
The Athenians united the temples of Erechtheus and 
Minerva under the same roof, in order to commemorate 
the reconciliation between their favourite divinities, and 
they called this united temple the Erechtheion, or Erech- 
iheum.^ When Mr. Dodwell was first at Athens, the 
eastern front of the Erechtheum was adorned With a 
Colonnade of beautiful proportions and exquisite work- 
manship ; but, afterwards, one of the six columns of 
which it had been composed, was taken away, and the 
building, in other respects, sufiered much injuir. Part 
of this colunm, with its capital, and many of the otfna- 
mental parts, are now in the British Museum. ^ It is 
conjectured that the windows of the Erechtheion, were 
formerly closed with a transparent kiqd of marble, with 
alabaster, or with Mica. Glass might have been em* 
ployed ; but this is not probable, for though, in many 
parts of Greece, Mr. Dodwell discovered fragments of 
^lass vases, and, in the Athenian sepulchres, several 
glass botftes, yet h^ never found any fragments that were 
perfectly flkit, as the glass used in windows must be. 
Th^'iilterioir'of the portico of this temple is now a 
powder magazine. 

Ttie principal modem buildings within the Acropolis 
•re a nigh Venetian tower, the Mosque within the 
Parthenon, and a Turkish chapel near the entrance of 
the fortress. The only houses which may rank above 
cottages, are those of the Desdar, or Turkish governor^ 
lmd'bi» lieoteoafi^. :^e otbeni itfe miserable huts for 
t)Mfiew Meiers ^flhegkitiM>Ri i -' ' 
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A tew hundred feet west of the Acropolis, is tb« 
Areopagus, an insulated rock, precipitous and broken 
towards the south: on the north siae, it slopes gently 
downward towards the temple of Theseus, and is some- 
what lower than the Acropolis. ^ There are not upon if 
any remains of ancient buildings. [It was on this rock 
that the Athenian senate anciently held its sittings in 
the open air.] 

At a little distance north of the Areopagus is tht 
Temple of Theseus, an elegant building, which, in many 
particulars, resembles the Parthenon, but is much 
smaller. This temple was erected about four hundred 
and sixty-seven years before the birth of Christ. It has 
of late been converted into a Christian church, a cir- 
cumstance which has tended to preserve it from entire 
ruin. [In the British Museum there are casts of many 
of its ornamental parts]. 

East of the temple of Theseus is the octagonal Tower 
of the eight Winds. This tower is more attractive by 
its singularity than its beauty. Its interior is covered 
with a wooden floor ; and its white marble walls have 
been white-washed, and ornamented with tablets of 
wood, painted in different colours, and containing pas- 
sages from the Koran. It is at present a chapel for the 
dance called Sema, which is performed in it every 
Friday, by a particular order of Dervishes. 

The dance which Mr. Dodwell saw here, was, at t^c 
same time, one of the most horrid and most ridiculous 
ceremonies that can be imagined. It was performed 
by the Dervishes, and as many Turks of all ranks and 
ages as chose to be of the party. They sat down oii 
the floor, in a circle, and began by singing the praised 
of God and of Mahomet in a slow and solemn iqanner; 
at the same time moving their heads and bodies back- 
ward and forward, and thus keeping time with the song. 
The only instrumental accompaniment consisted of two 
small drums, shaped sofneirhat like our kettle-^rums, 
llie song and the motion of the dancers, by ^eg^ets, 
became more animated^ and> on a sudden^ the whole 
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company started up, and sang and danced, in a circle, 
with great violence and velocity. When they were tired 
they made way for the two principal performers, ^ho, 
holding each other by the sash, turned round with 
a rapidity (ar surpassing any thing that Mr. Dodwell 
could have supposed the human frame capable of. The 
Dervishes continued turning, screaming and groaning, 
for a great length of time, moving their beads violently 
backward and forward, with their long hair floating in 
the wind. At length, as if exhausted by fatigue, and 
overcome with giddiness, they sank into the arms of the 
bystanders, when, for a few minutes, they seemed as 
if deprived of reason. This extraordinary ceremony 
bears a strong resemblance to the festivals of the Cory- 
bantes» who, in honour of Cybele, danced to the sound 
of their cymbals till they became delirious. 

The modern walls of Athens are not more than tea 
feet high, and not two feet in thickness. They were 
constructed about the year 1780, as a defence against 
the pirates and hordes of the Amauts, who had some- 
times entered the town at night, and threatened to 
pillage it. They have seven gates ; one of which, the 
Arch of Hadrian, is ancient, but was formerly within 
the town, and was not used as a gate. The ancient 
walls, according to some writers had ten, and according 
to others, thirteen gates. Some remainsu^of these walls 
are yet to be traced. 

Near the south-eastern angle of the wall stood tlie 
once famous Temple of Jupiter Olympius ; and, though 
f|ot one-tenth part of the original editice remains, that 
part which is \eh constitutes one of the most mag- 
nificent ruins in the world. . Some notion may be formed 
^ of its ancient splendour, when we consider that, in the 
long interval of seven hundred years, from its foundation 
b^ Pisistratus, to its dedication by Hadrian, several 
kmgs and princes vied with each other to bring it to 
perfection. When entire it is said to have had one 
Lupdred and twenty-four large columns, and twenty-six 
smaller ones. The larger column? are upwards of fifty 
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feet in height ; and, in consequence of their magnitade 
are each composed of two blocks. There is a brick 
building upon the two western columns of the middle 
range. This is supposed to have been the residence of 
a hermit. It is three stories high, about twenty feet 
long,, and seven broad ; and must have been erected 
when the temple was much more perfect than it is at 
present. This brick building is believed^ by some of 
the superstitions' inhabitants of the place, to be the re- 
pository of a great treasure, and the habitation of a 
supernatural black personage, who watches it all day, 
and at night amuses himselt by jumping from one co^ 
lumn to another. Of the temple of Jupiter, little more 
than detached columns are now remaining. 

On an eminence, south-west of the town, is the Monu-^ 
ment of Philopappos, an elegant and imposing object, 
the sculpture of which is in the Roman style. Near it 
is a tumulus, which was opened a few years ago, and 
was found to contain some burned bones, some broken 
pottery, aud a heap of burned nails. ' 

The Musean Hili, as it is called, from a tradition that 
the poet Museus was buried upon it, is cultivated at 
the base, but its upper parts are barren and rocky, 
producing only stunted shrubs, a scanty pasture for 
goats and sheep, and a great quantity of bulbous-rooted 
plants, called squills. The best panoramic view. of 
Athens, its plain, and its port, is from^this hill, it 
comprehends the Acropolis, the town, the whole of the 
plain, with its surrounding mountains, the ports, and 
the Saronic gulf, bounded by the Peloponnesian moun- 
tains. Among the islands, visible from this point, are ' 
those of iEgina and Salamis. 

At the foot of the hill are some excavations, which 
were anciently the sepulchres of illustrious persons. In 
the perpendicular side of the Pt/nx Hill are several 
niches, which have been formed for the reception of 
votive offerings; and, on clearing away the earth be^ 
neath, many of the offerings were found. They had 
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been cut in relief on white marble, and were well sculp- 
tured. Many of them are now in the British Muwimi. 
[These represent various parts of the«human body, and 
have been offered up either as vows, or in gratitude for 
cures received]. 

The Pynx was one of the most celebrated Athenian 
tribunab, and there was formerly upon this hill a stone, 
by which the Athenians swore. Votive rocks seem to 
have been common in Greece : they are also found in 
Italy and Sicily. 

On the south-east side of Athens runs the httle riffer 
liUius. The bridge of Hadrian, over this river» con- 
sisted of three arches; but it was destroyed in the year 
1780, for the sake of the stones, which were employed 
in forming the modem walls of Athens. Near the 
bridge are the remains of the Stadium. This was 
originally constructed by the Athenian orator Lycnrgus, 
who lived in the age of Demosthenes ; but it was en- 
larged, covered with Pentelic marble, and perfected by 
Herodes Atticus. Its form is preserved, but the marble 
seats have long been destroyed. On -the summits of 
two hills, which bound the Stadium, are the traces of 
ancient edifices ; and at the south-eastern extremity of 
the Stadium is a winding subterraneous passage in the 
rock, which penetrates about forty yards into the body 
of the hill. This may probably have served as a retreat 
for those persons who were vanquished in the games, 
and who wished to escape the observation of the sur- 
rounding multitude. It may also have served for the 
introduction of wild beasts upon the Stadium, when 
Hadrian treated the Athenians with those bloody spec- 
tacles which formed the savage delight of the Roman 
capital. 

Athens is situated about four miles east from the sea. 
Its port of Pineus is one of the finest harbours of 
Greece. This celebrated emporium, which was once 
crowded with vessels, bearing the produce of Asia, 
Africa, and Europe, and which once rivaled even 
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Athens in dignity, is now almost wholly forsaken. — 
There are numerous remains of antiquity in its neigh« 
bpurhopd. 

The soil, in Attica, is extremely arid, and water is 
peculiarly scarce. The Jlissus is the roost celebrated of 
the Attic rivers, and was sacred to the Muses and to 
several divinities, yet it has, in general, so little water 
that some parts of it may be crossed without even wet- 
ting the feet. It rises on Mount Hymettus, eastward of 
Athens ; ancf, perhaps, the banks of no river were ever 
so much adorned with curious and stately edifices as 
those of the streamless Ilissus. 

On the northern side of this river are a few remains of 
Fattnt Callirhoe, or Enneacraunas. Pausanias asserts, 
that, although Athens contained many wells, it possessed 
only one spring, that of Enneacraunus. Th^ fountain 
was highly ornamented by Pisistratus. When Mr. Dod«' 
well was at Athens, the spring had long been obstructed 
by mud ; and the water only oozed and trickled from 
some fissures in the rock. Such, however, is the asto« 
nishing apathy of the Turks, that, although a fountain 
so near the town would be a most important treasure 
to them, yet, when he advised them to open this, they 
answered, " You may do it, if you please, but we ar« 
content with what God has given us." 



ENVIRONS OF ATHENS. 

Excursions in the Environs of Athens. From Mb* 
DoD well's Tour through Greece. 

A FEW miles south-east of Athens is the celebrated 
Mount Hymettus. This mountain, except towards its 
base, has scarcely any soil; and its rocks are, in general. 
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composed of a calcareous yellow stone. On its western 
side, is an ancient quarry of gray marble, that is visible 
from Athens. Many ancient authors celebrate the 
honey and the flowers of Hymettus ; the former of these 
is not Jess renowned at present than it was in former 
times. Its superior excellence is owing to the variety 
and quantity of sweet-scented }ierbs, particularly 
thyme, which grow amongst the rocks. 

Mr. Dodwell, in company with an artist, ascended 
to the summit of Hymettus. In a secludied glen, at the 
foot, of the mountain, is a small monastery, at which 
this gentleman and his friend slept, for several nights, 
during the time they wercoccupied in making drawings 
and observations. The view from the summit, is per- 
haps unequaled. The spectator is sufficiently elevated 
to command the whole surrounding country, and, at 
the same time, not too much so for the full impression 
of picturesque variety. There are few spots in the 
world which combine so much interest of a classic kind, 
with so much harmony of outline as this. The spacious 
prospect comprehends six of the most celebrated ter- 
ritories of ancient Greece ; besides the Saronic and 
Opuntian gulfs, and the open JEgedLU sea, with their 
blands, bays, and promontories. Athens, which is 
about six miles distant, forms the principal object in 
the view. The hills, in the adjacent plain, lose their 
form and appearance from this superior elevation. An 
olive grove is seen to extend, for several miles, north of 
the city ; and separate and insulated patches of olive 
grounds are observable in different parts of the plain, 
in which about twenty villages may also be dis- 
tinguished. 

Mount Pentelicon is separated from the northern 
foot of Hymettus by a plain, which, in the narrowest 
part, is about three miles broad. This mountain is 
somewhat higher than Hymettus. It shoots up into a 
pointed summit ; its outline is beautifully varied ; and 
the greater part of it is either mantled with wood or 
variegated with shrubs. Near its base are several viU 
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lages aod some monasteries and churches. Below the 
summit is a monastery, called PenteU. Mr. Dodwell 
passed a night here, and found only a few of the monks 
at home, the msyority of them being employed in cul- 
tivating their land, or overlooking their farms. This 
monastery, the principal wealth of which consists in 
olives and honey, exhibits an air of* plenty^ that is to 
be seen in few. of the religious houses in Greece. The 
church IS rich, and in good order, and the chambers 
are numerous and clean. Mount Pentelicon annually 
furnishes, the seraglio, at Constantinople, with nine 
thousand pounds weight of honey, which are sent by 
the monastery as a gift. 

From this monastery Mr. Dodwell went, on horseback, 
to the great marble quarry which is «bove it, the 
journey to which occupied him about forty minutes. 
The road, extremely rugged and steep, led him through 
groves of olives, pines, ilex, poplars, cypresses, laurels, 
myrtles, and other trees; and the cistus, and. numerous 
>ther plants, common among the Attic mountains, per- 
fumed the air with their aromatia exhalations. In 
several places the tracks of ancient wheels are still 
visible. This famous . quarry of Pentelic marble, from 
which the materials for many of the Athenian temples 
were obtained, is very grand. It is cut into perpen- 
dicular precipices ; and the marks of the workmen's 
tools are still visible upon its surface. The remains of- 
columns have, in large masses, been left scattered about. 
At the foot of the precipice Mr. Dodwell observed 
some natural caverns : one of these contained the ruins 
of a church, in which there was a singular mixture of, 
broken arches and subterraneous passages, cut through 
the marble rock, and receiving, from without, a dim and 
mysterious light. This gentleman examined the rocks 
of the quarries in search of inscriptions. He found 
two, and some rough designs of temples, in the style of 
those paipted on the walls of Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
These had probably been made, by the stone-cutters, as 
^1 amusement in their idle hours. The marble of this 

M 
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qaarry is white* and ctmne gnaatd, bat there are, id 
the blocks, many Teins of green mica. 

A little distanoe, north-west of Pentdicon^ is Meumi 
Pomes, the sununit of which commands a view over a 
vast extent of country. This mountain has a raolti* 
plicity of elens, crags, subordinate hills, and well-wooded 
rocks and precipices, richly diversified with scenery, 
which is at once grand and picturesque. On one side 
of it, and on the road leading to Thebes, is the ancient 
castle of Phylse. This castle was anciently regarded as 
a place of considerable strength and importance. When 
Tnrasybnlus had taken it by surprise, he was enabled, 
with a very small force, to resist the attacks of the 
Athenian army, commanded by the thirty tyrants. 
Some traces of the town of Ph^la yet renmin, near the 
foot of the castle hilL This castle is at,present called 
Argtro^aotro. 

The rocky hill Anehesmos is at a little distance east 
of Athens. It rises in a conical form, and has a rock- 
crown^ summit, where a flat surface formerly displayed 
the statue of Anchesmian Jove ; but for which a laCer 
age has substituted the small church of St. George. 
In the walls of this church are some ancient Greek 
inscriptions. 

Mr. Dodwell remarks, that travelling in Attica is 
perfectly secure. The inhabitants are kind and hos- 
pitable to strangers: and he never experienced Irom 
tliem either incivility or extortion. In most parts of 
Greece there are persons whose duty it is to attend to 
the wants of travellers, and to procure them lodging 
and provisions on the most reasonable terms. The 
houses of the consuls and agents of foreign nations in 
Turkey are also a security against crimes and outrages 
of every description. 

On the second of September, 1805, this gentleman^ 
in company with Sir Charles Monk and Mr. Gell, 
quitted Athens, on a tour round the Attic Peninsula; 
and particularly to the ruins of Thoricqs and Sunium. 



^ 
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They took the road to Cephissia, and, in about two 
hoursy arrived there. Most part of the plain between 
Athem and this place is badly cultivated; but some 
detached spots are productive of olive groyes, vineyards, 
and arable land. The road is perfectly good. 

After having, for many months, been accustomed to 
the arid hue of the Athenian plain, tl^e travellers were 
agreeably surprised by the beauty, verdure and fresh* 
ness <^ the country around Cephissia. It contains a 
rich variety of gardens, luxuriantly supplied with figr, 
pomegranates, mulberries, service-trees, and vines. This 
fertility is owing to the river Cephissus, by which it is 
watered, and which has ils source not far distant. 

On quitting Cephissia, the travellers passed the Ce- 
phissus, the current of which was clear and rapid, and 
only a few feet in width. In> their progress towards 
Thoricos they crossed an uncultivated tract of country, 
intersected by many small torrent beds. In several 
places they saw the scattered ruins of ancient edifices, 
and many imperfect remains of antiquity. Mount Hy- 
mettns was on their right ; and the whole country was 
covered with bushes, and small pine trees. * 

Thoricos is situated in an undulating plain ; and its 
port, with four adjacetat islands, were visible fropi a 
considerable distance. The travellers arrived at this 
place towards the close of day, and passed the night in 
a church, among the ruins, about a mile from the sea. 
la the time of Cecrops, Thoricos was one of the twelve 
Attic cities : it was silso the birth-place of the lover of 
Procris. The present remains are interesting and ex- 
tensive. It has been surrounded by a wall with square 
projecting towers, and apparently about two mi|es and 
a half in circuit All tne ruins are of marble. Mr. 
Dodwell observed here the remains of a Doric columnar 
edifice, which were nearly covered with bushes. At 
the foot of the acropolis were the remains of a mag- 
nificent theatre, the seats and part of the exterior wall 
X)f which were still preserved. 

On the ensuing morning the travellers proceeded, by 
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some salt marshes in tfie plain, to ^vsitimi, abont three 
hours distant from Thoricos. This celebrated pro- 
montory, which was sacred in the time of Homer, and 
where Menelaus, on returning from Troy, is described 
to have boried his pilot Phroniis, is one of the finest 
situations in Greece. It towers in impressive majesty 
from the sea, and is precipitous on all sides except one. 
The promontory of Suninm was anciently decorated 
with two temples, one of Minerva, and another of Nep- 
tune. Some ruins, probably of the former, are still to 
be seen. The town of Sunium was once a place of 
great strength. 

The travellers quitted Sunium, on the eighth, to return 
to Athens. For some distance they proceeded along 
the sea coast; and, in several parts of their journey, the 
traces of antiquity were visible ; for the whole coast, 
from Sunium to Athens, b said to have once been thickly 
inhabited, and to have had numerous towns, villages, 
and temples. On the ensuing day, near the village of 
Bari, they were conducted to a cavern called the Care 
of Pan: it is in a hill, the side of which b covered with 
a forest of small pine trees. 

The mouth oi this, cave is on the horizontal sur&ce 
of the rock, a^nd its approach is neither grand nor pic- 
turesque. But the singularities of the interior fully 
repay all the disadvantages of its external appearance. 
A wild fig-tree, which grows out of the entrance, facili- 
tates the descent into the interior. The ancient descent 
was by steps cut in the rock ; but these have long been 
worn away. On reaching. the bottom, Mr. Dodwell 
observed a .Greek inscription, which intimated that this 
cave was a nymphoeum, [or place sacred to the nymphs] 
made, or rather finished, by Archedemos of Pherai. A lit- 
tle further in the cave he saw a colossal head, sculptured 
upon the rock, in high relief, and apparently represent- 
ing a lion ; but it was much defaced. A few paces from 
this spot, the passage divided into two branches, both 
of which led to a cavern where they have a communi- 
cation; and which was lighted only from the perpeu-* 
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tlicular aperture of the first entrance. This once sacred 
cavern was not remarkable for the magnificence of it& 
dimeBsions ; but its singularity surpassed every thing 
that Mr. Dodwell had hitherto seen. It was adorned 
with stalagmic concretions of the most varied forms ; 
and, in one part of it, there ^vas a complete column of 
stalagmitic deposition, which reached from the roof to 
the bottom. Other columns of similar kind, had been 
injudiciously broken off and carried away. Within the 
great cave was a curious and uncouth bas»relief of 
Archidemos, holding in his right hand a hammer, and. 
in his left a chisel. On the opposite side was the 
headless statue of a female, cut in the rock, and sitting 
on a throne. The head had probably been of bronze 
or of marble, and had evidently been fixed on, as the 
groove which was made to receive it was still visible. 
This is conjectured to have been a statue of Isis. Near 
the statue .some indefinite object had been sculptured 
upon the rock, not far from which was a niche, which, 
no. doubt, had once contained a statue of Pan. Above 
this were jtome steps which' led to another niche. 

There were several Greek inscriptions in different 
parts of this cave; and Mr. Dodwell relates many in* 
teresting particulars concerning it. He continued within 
it seven hours, and made a great number of drawings 
of its mysterious singularities. 

In the afternoon Mr. Dodwell and his friends quitted 
ih^ cave, and returned to Athens. They next resolved 
to visit Mgim and Salamis, the two principal islands of 
the Sarnie Gulf. Accordingly, on the 21st of Sep* 
teu^ber, they sailed, in a small boat, for £gina. During 
their short voyage, when they contemplated the scene 
around them, and beheld the sites of ruined states and 
kingdoms and cities, which were once elevated to ^ 
high pitch of prosperity and renown, but which have 
DOW vanished like a dream; when they saw the once 
busy shores left without an inhabitant, and the once 
crowded ports without a ship, they could not but 
strongly feel that nations perish as well as individuals.. 
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Tbey were landed at the northern extremity 
and among the ruins of its ancient capital^ which coTer 
an extepsive plain* Their attention was first attracted 
by a large tumulus of oblong form ; and, at a little dis- 
tance, by the foundation of a large edifice, appar#litly 
a temple. The ruins of the ci^ consist chie% of heaps 
of blocks and foundations. There were anciently at 
this place, four temples, sacred to Apollo, Diana, Bac- 
chus, and £scnlapius, and a magnificent theatre, with a 
contiguous stadium ; but, of all these, no certain remains 
now exist. 

JEginB. is about twenty miles in circuit In the period 
of Its glory it probably commanded some of the neigh- 
bouring islands, and, like Ithaca, had ports upon the 
continent. This island, owing to its central sitoation, 
and its local advantages, was, at an early period, in- 
habited by a rich, powerful, and industrious people. It 
was also ccdebrated for its widely extended commerce, 
and its being the general emporium of Greece. At one 
period its naval power was superior to that of Athens; 
but at present it is inhabited by only a few Greeks. 
The principal town is between the Great Port, and a tem- 
ple dedicated to Jupiter Paohellenios ; but a new town 
IS gradually making its appearance near the Old Port. 
A little commerce is earned on |vith the neighbouring 
coast, and the inhabitants have the character of being 
industrious and honest. 

The soil of j£gina is rocky, and of light colour; but 
it is rich, and produces excellent corn. It is also fertile 
• id Wine, olives, cotton, and fruit. The face of the conn- 
try is pleasantly diversified with hills and dales; and 
the uncultivated parts are covered with plnes^ small 
cypresses, juniper, lenrtiscus, and other shrubs and 
bushes common on the mountaihs of Attica. This 
ishind swarms with red-legged partridges.' 

Having passed the night at the house of a merchant 
who resided near the Great Port, tbe travelers set out 
on horseback the next morning, to visit the Temple of 
Jupiter PankeUemoe. The approach to this venerable 
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relic, <Mie of the most ancient in Greiece, is exquisitely 
attractive. Its columns are seen on the summit of 
Mount PanheUeniou; and, at every turning of the road» 
it delights the traveller by some fresh point of view, 
which is diversified by intervening trees. It is far dis- 
tant from any human habitation, and is surrounded with 
shrubs and small trees. This temple originally con- 
sisted of thirty-^x Done columns, exclusive of those in 
the interior; and, was constructed of a soft and porous 
stone, coated with stucco. Its interior was, at this 
time, overgrown with bushes. Some time after Mr. 
Dodwell was here, the place was cleared, and the floor, 
covered with a fine stucco, and painted of vermilion 
colour, was exposed to view. Amone the ruins were 
fouad seventeen statues, of Parian marble, and executed 
i& a styk of singular elegance. They were somewhat 
smaller than life, and had all been painted. These sta- 
tues were afterwards purchased by the Prince Royal of 
Bavaria, to be deposited in the royal cabinet at Munich. 

The travellers quitted this delightful end tranquil 
spot ta the ev«iing of the 26th. On the ensuing day 
they sailed for &itoNit, and, in about six hours, reached 
ft amaU deserted port at. the southern extremity of that 
island. They passed the night in a cave near the sea. 
Thu part of the island was uncultivated, but diversified 
with round rocky hills, covered with small fir-trees, 
cypresses, wild ouves, and myrtles, besides numerous 
small shrubs and aromatic plants. 

On quitting this seduded spot, they steered aloHig 
the western side of the isknd, aqd entered a small port, 
where some bold precipices rose from^ the sea. At a 
littk distance from the shore the][ found the traces of 
ancient foundations, but so much overgrown with shrubs 
and bushes^ that it was impossible to examiae them with 
any degree of accuracy. The ancient capital of Salamis 
was situated towards Uie south, opposite to ^ina ; but 
this had been deserted as early as even the time of 
Strabo, and another city had been*built on a peninsula 
which stretches out towards Attica. The pr^$ent capi* 
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tal is situated at the north-eastern extremity of Ofie of 
the most magnificent harbours in the world. 

Salamis, which, in one of the Deiphic oracles, is called 
" the Divine," and which, in the lime of Euripides, 
boasted of its honey and olives, is now in an uncultivated 
state, and covered with bushes : but this is probably to 
be attributed to its scanty population rather than to the 
natural barrenness of its soil. It is about twenty-five 
miles in circumference, and inhabited only by Greeks, 
who enjoy a considerable portion of liberty. 

'From Salamfs Mr. Dodwell and his friends set sail, 
intending to return to Athens, but a violent gale of wind 
springing up from the south-east, they were obliged to 
change their course, and put into the part of Eieusis. 
They passed the night at the neighbouring village of Leu- 
sina, or Lepaina, about three hundred paces from the sea^ 
The city of Eleuds, which had gre^t celebrity among 
the ancients, was included within tbe Attic territory, 
but was considered rather to belong to the priests of 
Ceres than to the Athenians. 

The time of the foundation of the Eleusinian temple 
of Ceres, or temple of the Universe, as it has been 
called, and to which the inhabitants of the most 'remote 
parts of the earth resorted, is enveloped in uncertainty. 
It was plundered by the Spartan king Cleomenes, about 
five hundred and eight years before the birth of Christ; 
and was burned by the Persians, in their fiight, after the 
battle of Platsea. It was subsequently rebuilt, but was 
finally destroyed by Alaric, in A. D. d96. 

Many valuable fragments have probably been removed 
from this place^ owing to it's propinquity to the sea, 
and the consequent fieicility of exportation. The present 
inhabitants lament the loss of the colossal bust of Ceres, 
which was removed, in 1802, by Dr. Clarke, and was 
subsequently presented to the University of Cambridge. 
In Mr. Dod well's first journey to Greece this protecting 
deity was in her full glory, srituated in the centre of a 
threshing-fioor, among the ruins of her temple. 

The superstition of Greece constituted one of the 
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principalsourees of the wealthy civilization, and foreign 
commerce of Bleusis, as well as of its superiority in the 
fine arts. The oracles of Apollo, and the mysteries of 
Eleusis, attracted the wealthy, the devout, and the 
inquisitive of all nations. Sovereigns and states of the 
most distant regions, vied with each other in the per* 
iecdon and magnificence of their offerings. 

The travellers returned to AtheMs on the 1st of Oc- 
tobef. 
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THE MOREA, OR PELOPONNESUS, ^ 

Narrative of Mr. Dod well's Excursion from Athens 
to the Promont(fry of Melhana, in Argolis, 

PftoCEEDiKG along the sacred way, which, for a con- 
siderable distance from Athens, must anciently have 
been one continued line of sumptuous and highly embel- 
lished edifices, Mr. Dodwell and his friends once more 
reached the ruins of Eleusis, Thence they proceeded 
westward, to Megara^ through a country, ior the most 
part uncultivated and overgrown with bushes. 

Megara, though now a miserable town, with small 
fiat-roofed houses, boasts the highest antiquity. It 
once contained nineteen temples, but the traces of no 
one of these can at present be identified. Indeed there 
are few places in Greece where the remains of antiquity 
are so totally obliterated as in this. Its ancient inha^ 
bitants excelled those of nearly all other towns in naval 
affairs, and they were considered the most fraudulent 
and perfidious people in Greece. 

From Megara the travellers proceeded to Corinth. 
In their journey they passed Mount Gerania, the steep 
and rocky sides of which were adorned with forests of 
pine trees, and shrubberies of myrtles and lentiscus. 

M 3 
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At the end of an hour and three-quarters from the fool 
of this mountain, they arrived at Corinth, where they 
wece> lodged in a khan, which was AiU of rats and mice 
and all kinds of filth. Great part of the Mhnma of 
Cdrimfk is uncultivated, and consists of utidulating 
elevations covered with short stunted shrubs mid a few 
small fir-trees. Near the town of Corihth» however, 
some fine arable land is seen, and the soil is black 
and rich* 

The acropolis or citadel of Corinth is one of the 
finest objects in Greece; and, if properly fortified, 
would be a place of great strength and importance. 
The rock on which it stands rises perpendicularly from 
the plain to a considerable height. Desirous of having 
an extensive view of the circumjacent countiy, Mr« 
Dodwell ascended to the summit of a pointed rock, 
which rises at a little distance from the acropolis ; and 
his trouble was amply rewarded, by the magnificence of 
the prospect that was, on every side, presented to his 
sight. The finest regions <^ classic interest, where the 
arts had chiefly flourished and poetic insiidriition had 
most prevailed, were expanded before him. 

Pausanias says that, in or near Corinth, there were, 
during his time, a theatre, an odeion, a stadiuniy six- 
teen tem)4es, and several sepulchral monuments* In 
the narrowest part of the isthmus, about three miles 
east of Corinth, and probably in tlie place . where the 
famous Isthmian games were celebrated, are seen the 
ruins of a spacious theatre and a stadium ; and within 
a mile of Corinth, in the same direction, the circuit and 
arena of a Roman amphitheati>e are still visible. The 
only Grecian ruin which at present remains in Corinth 
is a' Doric temple, and of tpis only seven cohunns are 
now standing. 

The present town of Corinth, though thinly peopled* 
is of considerable extent. The houses «re wide apart, 
and much space is occupied by gardens. It is'govemed 
by a bey, who resides in a large house at the north- 
eastern extremity of the town, and ^hose commwid ex- 
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tends over one hundred and shty-three villages. The 
chief produce of the adjacent territory is corn» cotton, 
tobacco, and oil, and a better kind of wine than that of 
Athens. A thick dew fells here during the ni|ht; and 
early in the morning every thing is as wet as if it had 
been drenched with rain. The climate is bad, and, fa 
summer, the air is almost pestilential. 

At the P&rt of Kenchrdai, or Cenchrese, on the op* 
posite ude of the isthmus* Mr, Dodwell visited some 
ancient baths; and, in his return, was shown some se^ 
pukJires, in a little eminence above the other undula* 
tioos of the plains. In these were found bones, and 
several fragments of ancient vases. 

Being desirous of visiting the ancient territory of 
ArgoUs, the most interesting part of the Peloponnesus, 
the travellers set out from Corinth on the 3d of Decem- 
ber ; and were quite overpowered by the intense heat 
of the sum It was not long before they reached the 
village of Kaurtue, built on the ruins of the ancient 
city of Cleonie, the place near which Hercules is febled 
to faarve slain the Nemean lion ; and where the Nemeaii 
games were sometimes celebrated. 

At Nemea they fouud remaining three columns of an 
ancient Doric temple* This town, situated in the midst 
of an extensive plain, and surrounded by distant barren 
hills, is more characterised by gloom than most of the 
places Mr. Dodwell had seen. In a spot which was 
once exhilarated by the gdety of thousands, the only 
living creatures now observed were ploughmen and 
oxen. 

The fiM^t which was believed to have supplied Her- 
cules with his club, could not, at present, furnish a com- 
mon walkmg-stick. 

On the 5th of December the travellers proceeded 
towards tibe south, to Argot* In approaching this an- 
cient city, the view was peculiariy grand. The rock of 
the flicropolis formed a conspicuous feature in the pros- 
pect ; the city was before them, and the distance was 
closed by the plain of Argos and the Argolic gulf. 
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Argos, though once a large and populous town, doQ9 
not now contain more than five thousand inhabitants^ 
most of whom are Greeks. It occupies' a perfect fiat at 
the soutb>east foot of the ancient acropolis. The 
houses are small and low, and intermingled with nu-* 
meroos gardens r they are dispersed over a considera-^ 
ble space, and exhibit the semblance of a large strag- 
gling village. It contains two mosques and many 
churches, and is governed by a bey. Most of the 
ancient edifices, with which Argos was adorned, have 
so entirely disappeared, that even the traces of them 
are scarcely to be seen, lu the rock at the south* 
eastern foot of the acropolis Mr. Dodwell was shown 
the remainis of seats of a magnificent theatre Within 
the acropolis, or on the way up to it. Pausanias men^ 
tions that there were a stadium and five temples. There 
are still, upon the acropolis, some remains of walls, of 
polygonal construction, which are probably the Cy^^ 
clopian walls alluded to by Euripides. 

The river Inachos, which passes at a little distance 
fforth-east of Argos, is frequently streamless^ being sup- 
plied with casual and transitory fioods only after hard 
rains, and the melting of snow on the surrounding 
mountains. Its present name is Zevia, a word which is 
applicable to its deserted bed. 

Mr. Dodwell and hisfriends quitted Argos, and pro- 
ceeded, in a southerly direction, to the Lake of Lema^ 
which they reached in about an hour and three quarters. 
This lake (the spot near which Hercules is fiibled to 
have destroyed the famous hydra) is at present, a marshy 
pool, so diminutive, and so much overgrown by aquatic 
plants, that it might easily be passed without notice. 
Yet the millers who live near it assert that it is un- 
fathomable. 

It is not difiicult to conjecture the signification of 
the second labour of Hercules, in destroying the maiiy- 
headed hydra, which infested the Lerneean plain. The 
fiict is, that the lake of Lerha is the hydra, and its heads 
are the sources, which Hercules, or some powerful indi- 
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Tidual) endeavoured to stop up, in order to prevent the 
recurrence of an inundation. But, as soon as one spring 
was closed^ the water naturally found vent in another 
part; or, according to the emblematical style of anti* 
quity, as soon Sis one head was removed, others appeared 
in its place. 

The vicinity of the Lernsean pool was much cele* 
l^rated in the mythological fictions of antiquity. For 
besides the story of the hydra, we have the stories of 
Pluto and Bacchus, who are both said to have descended 
to the infernal regions near this place. We are also 
informed, bv ancient mythographersj^ that Amymone, 
daughter of Danaus, who was employed in supplying 
Argos with water, was stolen away by Neptune near 
this spot ; that he struck, with his trident, a rock near 
which she stood, and tliat from it a fountain, since 
called by her name, immediately issued. The water 
t>f Lema was of such reputed sanctity 'that it was used 
by Minerva and Mercury for the purification of the 
Danaides, after they had killed their husbands. 

In the evening the travellers returned to Argos. 

Their next excursion was in a north-easterly direc- 
tion, across the plain to Myceme. Mr. Dodwell ap- 
proached this, the city of Perseus, with greater venera- 
tion than any other place in Greece had mspired. Its 
remote antiquity, enveloped in the deepest recesses of 
recorded time, and its present extraordinary remains 
•combined to fill his mind with a sentiment in which awe 
was mingled with admiration. 

The first ruin which attracted his attention was that 
which has generally been denominated the Treasury of 
Atreus. Some hundred paces further, he observed a 
magnificent wall, cm passing round the angle of which 
he beheld the Gate ol the Uons, the entrance into that 
acropolis through which the <* king of men" passed 
when he quitted Mycenee for the conquest of Troy. 
The treasury of Atreus was constructed of a hard and 
compact kind of marble, the blocks of which are ail 
parallelograms placed in regular layers, and united with 
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the matcst precision, without the aid of oemeiit. ^Tbe 
whcie edifice has much the )ippearaiice of Egyptian 
origin. Indeed all the remains at Myceose, even the 
acttfptured ornaments which are scattered about the 
miiM, have an Egyptian character* Mr. Dodwell founds 
in this place, only a single architectural fragment be* 
longing to a Grecian order. 

The subterraneous struetures/at Mycenae, of Atrens 
and his sons, and the tomb of Agamemnon, and of those 
who were shun with him by ^^stbus, as well as the 
filuntain of Perseia, were aU within this town. iEgisthus 
and Clytemnestra were interred beyond the walls, being 
GonsMered unworthy of baring their sepulchres within 
the city, where the remains of Agamemnon were de-« 
posited. 

There is, perhaps, no place in Greece, where a regu- 
hir and extensive plan of excavation might be prose- 
cuted with more probability of success, or where 
remains of greater interest, and higher antiquity, might 
be brought to light tlian in this. But specimens of 
singular curiosity, rather than of peculiar beauty, would 
be Ibund ; for the town was destroyed before the arts 
had reached their highest degree of exceUence. Vases 
would be discovered in great numbers : such, however, 
as have' hitherto been found are generally of a yellow 
coarse earth, and have black spiral and aigzag orna- 
ments upon them. 

^er having remained at Mycenrn three days, the 
travellers mounted their horses with the intention of 
visiting the rest of ArgoHs. They passed through 
TirvRs to Nduplia. On entering the latter place, they 
had, on their left, the grand and lofty rock of Palamidi, 
which b crowned with a strong fortress, some houses 
for the garrison, and a mosque. This, .one of the 
strongest positions in Greece, is guarded with jealous 
vigilance, and is inaccessible to all strangers. Nauplia 
is supposed to contain about four thousand inhabitants, 
Greeks, Jews, and Turks. Considerable quantities of 
£orn, cotton, wool, oil, and rice, are exported from this 
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fimce ; and the baasiar seems better stocked with ffoods 
than any other in Greece. The maritime situation of 
Nauplia U of great advanti^e to it, and its port is ex^ 
celknt. Some remains of its ancient walls are yet to 
be seen. There was formeri^ at this place a temple of 
Neptune. The fountain of Cauathus still exhibits a 
copious flow of water^ but it has lost its pristine vir- 
tues, and is no longer celebrated for the same wonder* 
w<Mrking powers, for which it was frequented by the 
ladies of antiquity ; audi particularly, by Juno, who is 
said to have annually recovered her' imant purity by 
haHning in it, Mr. Dodwell observed two inscriptions 
in the town : but ope c^ them was in the mo3t fre- 
^ented street, and an attempt to copy it would have 
exposed him to insult by the Turks, who are more 
morose and insolent at this place, than in any other part 
of the Morea. 

On the 14th the travellers proceeded eastward to 
£pidaurus» traversipg a narrow and unfruitful plain; 
bounded by barren eminences of duU and uniform 
aspect* In their progress they passed the remains of 
various ancient edifices, — ^among others the site of the 
small town of Ligurio, near which were once situated 
the tempU and sacred grove of JEiSCulapiue. This 
temple, with its surrounding edifices, is said to have 
occupied a space equal to that of a city. Duriae its 
existence it was the resort of ttoB aick and feeble from 
all parts of Greece, tiere the efficacy of the medical 
art was put to the. test of experiment^ and the power 
of faith, ia the virtues of the healing god, was invoked 
to accelerate the cure, The ofiiciating ministers of the 
deity, who were, at once, priests and physicians, were 
venerated by the Greeks and revered by distant Jia- 
tioiis. The enclosure, of the consecrated grove was 
filled with edifices for the convenience of the sick and 
the amusement of convalescents. Mr. Dodwell ob- 
served the ruins of two temples ; but of all the ancient 
remains at this place, the theatre is the grandest and 
best preserved. Some parts of it are still nearly 
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peHect. Besides the temple of .Sscnlapius and tlie 
theatre, there were anciently a temple of Diana, ano- 
ther of Venus and of Themis, a stadium, baths, and 
other public edifices. The sacred grove is now reduced 
to some scattered shrubs and bushes ; and the surround- 
ing country is dull and monotonous. 

The road from Liguria to Epidaums was extremely 
bad and hilly ; and the country, being uncultiTated, 
was overgrown with many kinds of shrubs, small pine 
trees, and wild olives. Some few ancient vestiges were 
seen near the road. In about an hour the travellers came 
within sight of the Saronic gulf, the islands of £gina and 
Salamis, and the opposite coast of Attica ; and, in two 
hours and ten minutes, they reached a village called 
Epidaura, which stands on the ruins of Epidauru9» 
The ancient city occupied the pliun, at the foot of a 
peninsular promontory. The dense mass of boshes 
which envelopes the ruins will not permit an elaborate 
investigation of the antiquities; and it was by accident 
that Mr. Dodwell discovered the fallen ruins of a small 
Doric temple. At the foot of the promontory several 
masses of ruins are covered by the sea. Epidaurn^ 
was once a place of great strength ; and was frequently 
at war with the surrounding states. The Epidaurian 
plain is of small dimen^ons; but is fertile and culti^^ 
vated with com and vineyards. The wine, however, 
has lost its ancient reputation, and is now weak and 
MsinouB. 

From Epidaurus the travellers, continuing their 
course in a south-easterly direction, went to Treszenj 
the plain of which is at the eastern base of some rough 
and rocky hills, covered with dark evergreens and 
stunted trees. The fictitious contest between Bacchus 
and Minerva, for the possession of this plain, probably 
intimated that the territory was productive of wine and 
oil. Neptune was also a particular object of adoration 
among the Trc&zenians, which seems to imply that this 
|>eoplewere early versed in naval a^irs and in mari- 
time commerce. The city of Trcezen.must have been 
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Hcbly f mbdlished with public edifices, sepulchres, mo* 
numents, statues, and altars. The ruins are at present 
oyergrown with weeds and bushes ; but, amongst them, 
Mr. Dodwell found a multiplicity of inscribed and ar- 
chitectural fragments. In the churches also are nume« 
rous interesting remains of antiquity. Troezen is cele- 
bra ted for having been the birth-place of Theseus; and 
Diodorus Sicuhis relates that Phaedra, when enamoured 
of Hippolytus, consecrated a temple to Venus upon the 
acropolis of Athens, the spot from which she could dis* 
tingoish Troezen, the residence of this youth, the object 
of her passion. Demosthenes, during the period of 
bis exile, was; for some time, resident in this city. 

The travellers reassumed their journey on the 18th, 
desirous of visiting the island of Calauria, now called 
Poros, in which this prince of orators terminated his 
existence. Arriving at the sea-side, they crossed the 
channel, by a ferry-boat. They found the island inha- 
bited entirely by Greeks, who are rich and industrious 
traders, almost independent, and extremely insolent and 
inhospitable to strangers. It was with great difficulty 
that Mr. Dodwell and his friends could prevail on a 
merchant to let them pass the night in one of his lum- 
ber-room's ; and even the permission to do this th^ did 
not obtain until they had been compelled to wait three 
hours at his door. 

On the 20th, they proceeded, on foot, to search for the 
temple of Neptune, ^situated on the most elevated point 
of Calauria. In an hour they reached the place ^here it 
bad stood. According to the accounts that have . beei^ 
given by Strabo and Pausanias, this celebrated temple 
must be of the highest antiquity, as it existed beibre 
Delos was sacred to Latona, or Delphi to Apollo, 
But not a single column of it is now standing, nor is 
the smallest fragment of a column to be seen among 
the ruins. There are some large blocks, which once 
formed the exterior part of a circular building, and 
which are, perhaps, the remains of the monument of 
Demosthenes. This temple was an asylum of tb^ 
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greatest sanctitjy aod univenaUy respected. When 
Archias was sent by Antipater to induce Demosthenes 
to quit ity he found him sitting on the outside of the 
building : the orator then entered the temple^ and swal- 
lowed the poison, with which he had been always pro- 
vided. The drcuit of the island appears to be seven or 
eight miles. 

After they had left Calauria, the travellers proceeded 
to the village and promontory of Methana, where« 
fonnerly» there was a temple of Isis. They thence 
proceeded, along the coast of the Saronic Gulf^ on their 
letura to Corinth. 



MOREA, OR PELOPONNESUS. 

Mft. Dodwell's Excuraion Jram Corinth through the 
Centfal and Western Parts of the Morea. 

On the 3d of January, 1806, Mr. Dodwell and his 
friends set out from Corinth to Sicyon. Their way 
led through, extensive olive groves, which were thickly 
planted. Tlie gulf of Corinth was on their right, and 
some low hills, stretching out from Sicyon to Corinth, 
en the left. . In less than three hours they arrived at 
the village of. Basilica, situated on the Turns of Sicyon, 
This celebrated city is supposed to haVe been founded 
more than 2000 years before the birth of Christ. It 
was sufficiently stroug to resist the Athenian army under 
Pericles; was the school of the most celebrated artists 
ef antiquity, and was sumptuously decorated with tem- 
ples and statues. Pausanias enumerates seventeen teia- 
pies, a theatre, two gymnasia, and other edifices, besides 
BMuy altars, monuments, and statues of ivory and gold, 
of marble, of bronze, and wood. 
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^ The niiDs of Sicyon still retain some vestiges of an- 
cient magnificence. Among these a fine theatre, which 
is sitaated ajt the north-east foot of the acropolis, has 
ks seats stilllefit in a perfect state. There are seyeral 
dilapidated churches which have been built of ancient 
fnffatnts, and which probably occupy the sites of 
temples. 

The inhabitants of this place are Greeks. Mr. Dod- 
well describes them, as the most obliging people he had 
seen; but they were immersed in ignorance. They 
considered him insane for purchasing antiquities ; and 
seemed to pity his folly. Afler they had sold him all 
their coins, they went into the fields to pick up cows' 
horns, horses' hoofs, and bits of bones, which they of- 
fered to him for sale as antiques. 

From Sicyon the travellers proceeded westward, near 
the seacoast, to what are considered to be the ruins of 
JE^a^ a ciiy which, in the time of Pausanias, had ^ve 
temples and several statues; but of which there now 
only remained the min of an aeropolis, on the summit 
of an adjacent hill. Thence they continued their jour- 
ney to iEgium. Part of the country thrdngfa which 
they passed was richly cultivated and fertile; and 
abounded in vineyards and plantations of currant 
grapes. After they had proceeded to a considerable 
distance, the vale contracted ; the mountains extended 
to the se^, and were covered with evergreens and 
shrubs ; and the mild 5eretoity of the atmosphere spread 
around the agreeable similitude of an English summer. 

JEgium^ which was one of the most noted cities of 
Greece, and» in the time of Pausanias, contained fifteen 
temples, a theatre and other buildings, is now only a 
village. It stands in a fertile plain, somewhat elevated 
above the sea ; and its Vicinity is enriched with gardens, 
olive trees, vineyards, and currant plantations; and pro- 
duces grain of various kinds, cotton, tobacco, and In« 
dian corn. 

This city is mentioned by Homer, as having sup- 
plied vessels for the Trojan war; but it has preserved 
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scarcely any vestiges of its sacred and public edifices, 
the destruction of which has been probably occasioned 
more by the convulsions of nature than by the effects of 
time. Indeed the whole adjacent coast has always 
been subject to eartliquakes of a most tremendous kind. 

The travellers next arrived at Putra^ a city on the 
seacoasty-near the north-western extremity of the Pelo- 
ponnesus. This, like other Turkish cities, consists of 
narrow and dirty streets. The houses aire built of 
earth baked in the sun. Some of the best are white- 
washed ; and those belonging to the Turks are orna- 
mented with red paint. . The eaves ovef hang th^ streets, 
and the upper parts of the. houses project so much as 
to, leave Httle space for air and light, and to. keep the 
street in perfect shade. In ^ome places there are 
arbours of vines which, with their thick bunches of 
pendant grapes, have a, cool and pleasing appearance. 
The pavements are so excessively bad that carriages 
cannot pass over them. The air of Patra is unhealthy : 
a thick fog is generally «een^ every morning and evening, 
overhanging the plain in vf hich it is built The greatest 
part of this plain is planted with vines, Corinth grape- 
trees, and olives; and is adorned with gardens of figs, 
pomegranates, almonds, cA-anges, lemons, and citrons. 

The few ancient remains which are seen at Patra are 
of Roman construction, and are neither grand, interest- 
ing, nor well preserved. It i^ however supposed that 
tlie soil of the place may be above its original level 
and may conceal the foundations of many ancient build- 
ings* Indeed the earth is seldom removed without irag- 
ments of statues and rich marbles being discovered. 
The ancient historians and geographers speak of nume- 
rous temples and public edifices at this place. Pau- 
sanias, among others, mentions a temple of Ceres and an 
oracular fountain near the sea. A church, dedicated to 
St. Andrew, has been built on the ri|ins of this tem- 
ple. It is held in great veneration, being supposed to 
contain the bones of that apostle who suffered death, by 
fjrucifixion^ at this place. 
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From Patra Mr. Dodwell and his friends directed 
their course southward to Palaiopoli, a village which 
has been erected on the ruins of the ancient city of 
Elis. This village they found at the foot of a range of 
hills, on the summit of one of which was the acropolis, 
or citadel. The only remains of antiquity which Mr. 
Dodwell here observed were a few large blocks of stone, 
some foundations, and part of a column. 

Ancient authors enumerate, in the vicinity of Elis, 
more than forty places, which may come ander the de- 
nominatioo of towns, villages or castles; but of these 
scarcely any vestiges remain. As the whole territory 
was defended, from the intrusion of enemies, by the su- 
perstition of the times, walls and fortifications were 
deemed unnecessary precautions. Consequently no 
part of Greece contains such a scanty portion of ancient 
remains as this. No part, however, is more fertile : it 
exhibits a rich mixture of hill and dale, of arable and 
pasture land, where numerous streams dispense their 
waters, and extensive forests spread their shade. The 
whole territory of £iis, anciently consecrated to Jupiter, 
was considered inviolable, and, when it was traversed by 
the troops of any neighbouring state, such troops were 
obliged to deposit their weapons at the confines, nor 
did they receive them again till they quitted the terri- 
tory. All the Grecian states were bound, by the most 
solemn obligations, to abstain from invading it; and 
this engagement was preserved with scrupulous fidelity, 
until Agis, the Spartan king, led his army into the coun- 
try, and devastated the consecrated land. 

From Elis the travellers proceeded, in a southerly di- 
rection, crossed the river Peneus, and traversed a flat 
and fertile plain. The chief wealth of Augeas, one of 
the early kings of Elis, is said to have consisted in an 
immense number of cattle, which pastured in the sur- 
rounding plain ; and the arduous task of cleansing the 
stables of these cattle, is described to have been under 
taken by Hercules, who performed it, by changing the 
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course of the Peneos. These 'stables, however, were 
probablv nothing more than the plain itself, the waters 
of which, from want of proper outlets may have stag- 
nated into manhesy that were eleared and purified by 
drains and fosses. 

In the prosecotion of their route, Mr. Dodwell asd 
his friends crossed two rivulets, and observed three vil- 
lages in the plain. They also passed through some 
vineyards, and, in one place, approached wiUiin two 
Btles of the sea. After a few days they arrived at the 
river Alpheus, which was muddy and not very broad. 
Their coui'se now lay towards the east, partly through-a 
grove of scattered pine trees, and afterwards along a 
narrow winding valley. They next reached Olympian 
a place which has been rendered famous by the achieve- 
'ments of heroism, as yi%\\ as by the inspiratiom of 
poetry ; and to which the exhilarating festivals, as well 
as the imposing solemnities of religion, contributed to 
attract the curiosity of the opulent, and the piety of 
the devout. 

The Plain ofjOlvmpia is of an oblong form, and ex- 
tends about a mile and a* quarter from east to west. 
It is bounded on the noirth by low hills, mantled with 
soft verdure, variegated by cultivation, and occasionally 
shaded by the mingled fohage of the ilex and the piue; 
and on the south its boundary is the river Alpheus. This 
plain is now a fertile cornfield . The earth is raised con- 
siderably above its original level; and, no doubt, con- 
tains the rich remains of ancient sculpture and magnifi- 
cence. Pausanias speaks particularly of four hundred 
and thirty-five statues of gods, heroes^ and celebrated 
persons, and intimates that there wer^at Olympia many 
others than these. He enumerates many statues of 
horses, lions, and other animals, and several cars, of 
bronze. It was a favourite project of the late abb6 
Winkelpsan, to raisey by subscription, a sum of money, 
for defraying the expenses of excavating the Olympic 
plain, it such a project should ever be consummated. 
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we may confidently, hope that the finest specimens of 
scoiptnre^ as well as many other curious and valuable 
remains, will be brought to light. 

The interest which is felt in contemplating the de- 
parted grandeur of Olympia, is of a different nature from 
that which agitates the mind at Troy, at Marathon, at 
Thermopylae, and at^Platea. Religious splendour and 
gymnastic exercises formed the prominent features of 
the Olympic historv. No religions ceremony in Greece 
was conducted with such extraordinary pomp and snch 
general enthusiasm as the Olympic games. The Isth- 
mean, the Delphic, the Nemei^n, and even the Eleu- 
sinian processions, were not comparable to the nume- 
rous and magnificent rites which were celebrated at 
Olympia. No pains were spared, no expense was 
denied, which might render them worthy of the deity, 
the Olympian Jove, in whose honour they were dis- 
played. 

Pausanias mentions, at thb place, an amphitheatre, 
built by Trajan, who also constructed some baths, an 
agora or forum, and an hippodrome or race^course; he 
notices also the great temple of Jupiter Olympus, temples 
of Juno and Pelops, Ceres, Hercules, Venus, and several 
others. But, of all this architectural splendour, the tem- 
ple of Jupiter alone can be ascertained with any degree 
of certainty; and its present remains are very few. 

The soil, which has been considerably elevated, covers 
the greatest part of the ruin. On employing some 
Turks to dig mto it Mr. Dodwell discovered some parts 
of lar^e Doric columns. This temple, the dimensions 
of which were very great, was constructed of, a cal; 
careous stone, and its columns were covered with a fine 
white stucco which gave them the appearance of mar* 
ble. The statue of the god, described to have been the 
• finest that had ever been made, was sixty feet high, and 
was reckoned among the wonders of the world. It 
seems to have united at once all the beauty of form, 
with all the splendour of efiect that are produced by the 
highest excellence of the statuary and the painter. It 
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was embellished with various metallic ornameDts, aided 
by the gorgeous aod dazzling magnificence of precious 
stones. 

. After having been occupied a whole day, in drawing 
and examining the temple and the places in its immediate 
vicinity^the travellers proceeded tt> a miserable village at 
the eastern extremity of the plain. The cottages of this 
village were composed of wicker-work, and thatched. 
In some of them^ a single aperture served the triple 
purpose of door, window, and chimney. The inhabi- 
tants were Turks who subsisted by cultivating the lands 
of the plain. During the night that the travellers slept 
in this village, they were awaked by an eartb<)uake. 
The master of the house, in which they lodged, came 
with great kindness, into their room, to assure them 
that there was no danger of the house falling, for, being 
composed of pliable materiab^ he said it would bend, 
but not break. 

After leaving this village they crossed the Alpheus, 
and proceeded towards Messen^, through a country in- 
lasted by banditti, for many of the inhabitants sub- 
sisted by the employment of robbing. This, however, 
is not the petty system of highway robbery or burglary, 
that is practised in England ; it is spoliation on a 
grander scale, and i^ not considered either infamous or 
disreputable. Whole villages are sometimes plundered ; 
and dock's of sheep, and herds of cattle are driven 
away. 

On the 5th of February they reached the village of 
Maura- Matia, situated on the ruins of Messen^, at the 
southern foot of mount Ithome^ now called Bulkano. 
They ascended, by a steep and winding path, to the 
summit of Ithom^. On this mountain there was an 
ciently a bronze statue of Minerva, and the travellers 
observed, in a small plain on the side of the hill, a few 
remains of a temple which had probably been dedi- 
cated to that goddess. Few places in Greece connbine 
a more beautiful and at the same time a more classical 
view than Ithome. It oveilooks the whole extent of 
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the once rich and warhke Messenia. This beautiful 
^nd fertile region is not half cultivated ; and, though 
watered by numerous rivulets, and blessed with a deU- 
cious climate, it^ at present, exhibits only a few villages 
scattered through the country. 

The account that Pausanias /has given of Messen^^i 
affords us a grand idea of what this place must once 
have been. The wafts, he says, enclosed Mount Ithom^ ; 
and the fortifications were the best he had ever seen. 
It was the intention of the travellers to have remained 
some days at this, interesting place, for the purpose of 
accurately investigating its stupendous ruins ; but they 
were under -such incessant alarm of the approach of 
thieves, that they were able to accomplish very little. 

They quilted it on the 7th of February ; and, pro 
ceeding along the north side of Kthom^, at the distance 
of about three quarters of a mile towards the left, they 
saw a castle, which was inhabited by banditti. Their 
course lay in a north-easterly direction, towards the 
ruins of Megalopolis, and, the next day, they arrived 
there. Ob these ruins stands a village called Sinano, 
consisting of the house of the agha; or magistrate, and a 
few cottages. Near this village, the travellers, and a 
party of the villagers, by. whom they were accompanied, 
encountered a poweriful band of robbers, and, bad they 
not been rescued by the arrival of about three hundred 
^Turkish horsemen, they might all have heed cut to 
pieces* The robbers were about one hundred and fifty 
io number: one of thetn was killed, and five others 
were taken prisoners. 

MjCgalopoli8Vf2a formerly a place of great importance. 
It was originally built under the auspices of Epami- 
nondas, and its population was collected from vairious 
small cities of Arcadia. Its temples and public edifices 
were numerous and rich, and its theatre was the largest 
in Greece. The circular part of it still remains, but 
the seats ai'e covered with earth, and pvergrown with 
bushes. The remains of the temples cannot be ascer- 
tained; but some masses of walls, and scattered blocks 

N 
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of coliunii9» indicate their sitnations. This place is 
watered by the small but rapid river Heliuon, the banks 
of which are picturesque, and covered with trees. 

In the vicinity of Megalopolis there were anciently 
several towns and temples; but the travellers were 
deterred from exploring many of them by the unsettled 
state of the country, and the events that had recently 
occurred. 

Not far from the river Alpheus they reached the foot 
of a hilly on which stood the famous Temple of ApMo 
EpievurioSy (or the helper) so called from Apcdio (as the 
inhabitants imagined) having delivered their country 
from the pbgue. The road to the temple is steep and 
rocky, and one of the worst in Greece. This edince is 
screened irom view by steep rocks that rise from the 
side of the road ; nor does it meet the eye, till, on 
turning the edge of a precipice, it presents its fi-ont 
within a few yards of the astonished traveller. It is 
situated in a small plain, closely environed b^ rocks, and 
has the same effect in whatever direction it is approaclw 
ed. This temple had originally six columns in front, 
and fifteen on each side. Several of the columns are 
left, but many of the ornamental parts of the temple 
have been conveyed to England, and are now deposited 
in the British Museum. 

From this place the travellers proceeded to Mount 
Lycaon, and ascended to the summit, whence they had 
a beautiful and varied prospect over the adjacent coun^ 
try, and even to some distance across the Mouomiau 
Gulf. There can be litHe doubt that this was the spot 
where a mound of earth was sanctiAed by an altar of 
the Lycsean Jove, and was fronted by two columns, 
each of which supported an eagle of gold. The mound 
still remains, and there are two churclMs which probably 
stand on the sites of the columns. 

Near a village called Stala^ Mr. Dodwell was shown 
some ruins, supposed to have been those of Lyoowmr^. 
The acropolis stood upon a precipice, and within it 
there ar«^ now two ruined churches, and the remains of 
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sevenil columns. Some other Vestiges of antiquit3L were 
found here. The travellers spent the whole day among 
the ruins, and passed the night at Stala. 

They then directed their steps towards Lacania; 
and arrived at the town of Miaithra, situated at the 
eastern foot of Taygeton, and supposed, till of late, to 
stand upon the ruins of ancient Sparta, The castle of 
Misitfara, now in ruins, exhibits its mouldering form on 
a grand rock, which is nearly detached from the body 
of the mountains. Misithra, at present, contains about 
seven thousand inhabitants, who are principally Greeks, 
and who carry on a considerable trade in silk. There 
are, in this place, several ancient inscriptions, and 
some sculptured and architectural fragments; but they 
have, in general, been executed in a very indifferent 
manner. 

The travellers next visited the ruins of Sparta^ nww 
called Patah-eastro, These, which are distant about 
two miles from Misithra, consisted of uncertain traces, 
and heaps of large stones, scattered about in a sort of 
promiscuous wreck. Mr. Dodwell saw here a theatre, 
of large dimensions, that had been excavated in a hill, 
which rose nearly in the middle of the city, and which 
had served as an acropolis. There were several hills 
in Sparta, on the highest of which was the acropolis ; 
but all the ancient glory of Sparta, with its numerous 
and splendid temples, is now indicated only by some 
massive foundations and scattered blocks of stoilel 
There is a sepulchral chamber, of square form, nearly 
opposite to the theatre ; and the monuments of the two 
SfMOlan kings, Pausanias and Leonidas, must have been 
at or near this spot. 

The best account which the ancients have left us of 
the situation of Sparta, is that bv Polybius. He says, 
that '* It was of circular form, ana forty-eight stadia, or 
upwards' of four miles in circumference^ situated in a 
plain, but containing some, rough places and eminences. 
The river Eurotaa flowi^d to the east of it. On the 
south-east side of the city, and on the opposite side of 

n2 
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the river, ivere the Menelaian Hilhf rugged^ difficult of 
aseent, and of considerable height." The scenery around 
Sparta is in general magnificent and beautiful. The 
adjacent plain, as viewed from the cit3f:, has an oblong 
appearance; is interrupted by small hills, and is en- 
livened by the lucid current of the Eurotas. It is sup* 
posed that Sparta ha^^ at different periods, sufiered 
much by earthquakes. . We are informed that, in the 
reign of Archidamus, the whole city, except five houses, 
was destroyed by one of these dreadful convulsions, of 
nature. 

Mr. Dodwell and bis friends employed two days in 
examining the ruins of Sparta, and in taking a panoramic 
view, from a hill to the north of the acropolis*. 

They quitted Misithra, and, proceeding in a southerly 
direction, went to Amycla, where they arrived in about 
two hours. This place, which is now called Sclavo 
Chario, exhibits a more confused wreck of ruins than 
even the Spartan capital. Accumulations of 8tone» 
broken inscriptions, imperfect traces and foundations, 
that are almost coveted with bushes, mark the site of 
the place which was celebrated for the birth of Castor ^ 
and Pollux, and for the death of Hyacinthus. The 
temple of the Amyclian Apollo was magnificent, and 
the colossal statue and -throne of the god, were reckoned 
among the wonders of Greece. 

. Above these rbins rises one of the detached hills of 
Taygeton, on the summit of which are the remains of a 
castle. Mount Taygetan merits the particular attention 
of travellers. It aboundsi in rich marbles ; and its iia^ 
tural history, its magnificent scenery, and its ancient 
celebrity, well deserve to be explored. 

Mr. Dodwell and his friends returned, in the evening, 
to Misithra; and, early the next day, continued their 
journey, in a north-easterly direction, to visit those 
parts of Arcadia which they had not yet seen. The 
first place of importance they reached was Tripolitia^ 
the present capital of the Morea, and the residence of 
the Pasha or viceroy. This town contains about fifleea 
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tliousand inhabitants, more than half of whom are 
Greeks. It stands upon a plain, at the southern foot 
of Mount Mcenalus; and its vicinity is characterized 
by intersecting glens and valleys, watered with nuiuerous 
rivulets> and enlivened by silvan scenery. 

At Tegea, situated at a little distance from Tripolitza, 
Mr. Dodweii observed, among several architectural 
and sculptured fragments, the remains of a Doric tem- 
ple, and some; broken Inscriptions. He saw also a few 
remains of the great temple of Minerva Alea, one of 
the largest and most ornamented edifices in the Pelo- 
ponnesus* There was, in this place, a magnificent mar- 
ble theatre^ built by Perseus, the last king of Macedon ; 
Ibut Mr. Dodwell could obtain no information respecting 
it. Tegea was founded by Tegeates, a son of Lycaon. 
The plain in which it stands is composed of rich arable 
land, and is nearly surrounded by mountains. 

From this place the travellers proceeded northward 
to Mantinea, a city founded by another of the sons of 
Lyeaon. lis ancient walls were formed of udburned 
bricks, which resisted, even better than stone, the im- 
pulse of warlike engines, but were not proof against the 
•e^cts of water : for Agesipolis, king of Sparta, having 
formed a ditch round the town, and eaused the river 
Ophis to flow into it, dissolved the whole fabric of the 
wall, and, without farther difiiculty, obtained possession 
of the town. Mantinea was richly decorated with pub- 
lic edifices. It had eight temples, besides a theatre, a 
stadium, an hippodrome, and several other monuments. 
Some imperfect remains of the theatre are still visible; 
but neither the sites of the temples, nor of the other 
-structures, can be identified. 

Mr. Dodweii quitted Mantinea, northward, for Orcha- 
fneno9. On approaching this place, he observed some 
large tumuli, composed of rough stones. The site of 
Orchomenos is now occupied by a village called Calpaki. 
The ancient town, which- was afterwards the acropolis, 
was situated on a steep and insulated hill ; but it seems 
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to have been a place of little importaoce, even in the 
time of Pausanias. 

The road to the famoos lake of Stymphalus, extends 
over a rugged and momitainous tract of country. This 
lake, though^ not of considerable dimensions, is grand 
and picturesque, and surrounded by mountains of a bold 
outlitte» and magnificent appearance. The travellers 
descended to the plain, and proceeded, by an ancient 
saved way, along the south-eastern extremity of the 
fake, which was well stocked with wild ducks, though 
the Stymphalides are no longer to be found. Stt/m-- 
phaluSf is mentioned by Homer, as one of the cities 
which supplied forces to the Trojau war; and it was 
anciently a considerable place, though, in the time of 
Pausanias, the only edifice deserving of notice was an 
ancient temple of Diana. 

At the distance of ten minutes walk from this place» 
the Fountain of Stymphalns gushes from a rock, with 
turbulent vehemence, and forms a copious stream, 
which, after a short and rippling course enters the lake ; 
this it traverses, and then falls into a chasm, whence, 
finding its way in a subterraneous channel, it reappears 
near Argos, and forms there the source of the river 
Erasinos. This physical curiosity is noticed by many 
ancient authors. 

Almost the whole side of the lake appears to have 
once been covered with the buildings of the town, 
which was long and narrow; and adapted to the nature 
of the spot on which it stood. Near this spot rises 
part of Mount Cyllen^, the loftiest in Arcadieu 

Passing the north-western extremity of the lake, the 
travellers continued their journey, in a somewhat west- 
erly direction, over a mountainous country, to the an- 
cient town and LMke of Pheneus, The latter is very 
small ; and its waters have a subterraneous outlet Chie 
of the ancient mythologists relates, that the rape of 
Proserpine was accomplished at Pheneus, and that Pluto, 
in that place, opened tor himself a passage to the infernal 
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Tegioiu. A singular tradition prevails among the people 
of the adjacent district, that one of their kings was 
formerly engaged in a conflict with the devil; wliose 
only weapons were balls of grease. With these Satan 
assailed his human adversary, and, one of the balls hap- 
pening to strike him, he immediately caught fire, and 
was hurried, with impetuous velocity through the moun* 
tain. The passage of his body, they say, caused a per* 
foration, which became the outlet of the lake. 

After having quitted the lake, the travellers ascended, 
through a forest of scattered fir trees ; and, in half an 
hour, they reached, the summit of a ridge, which divides 
the territory of modern Corinth and Calabyrta. Thence 
thev continued their course north-west, towards the 
monastery of Megoftpelia. When they arrived, the 
gates had been closed for the night;* but, after con- 
siderable difficulty, they obtained admittance. They 
entered by a long passage, and between a double line 
of monks, all of whom, as they afterwards learned, had 
%veapons concealed beneath their robes; For such is 
the msecurity of their situation, and the lawless distrac- 
tion of the country, that they are compelled to take 
every possible precaution to prevent surprise and spo- 
liation. 

^ Mr. Dodwell rose early the next morning, anxious to 
examine the situation of the monastery, which, during 
the moonlight of the preceding evening, had had a most 
extraordinary appearance. It is built upon a steep and 
narrow ridge, and against the mouth of a large natural 
cavern. Indeed most of the interior of the edifice is 
within the cave, or projects but little beyond it. The 
building is extensive and white, of picturesque and ir- 
regular form. It consists of eight stories, and has 
twenty-three windows in front. A magnificent preci- 
pice, four or five hundred feet in height, rises from the 
cave, and overhangs the monastery. The church of this 
liionasterv is encrusted with ancient marbles, is embel- 
lislied with gilding and paintings; and is illuminated 
by silver lamps. 
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Megaspelia is the largest monasterjr in Greece. Tt 
supports about four hundred and fifty monks, and 
enjoys great privileges. The abbot is elected annually. 
It possesses an image of the Virgin, which, from a sup- 
position that it was made by St. Luke^ attracts the visits 
of numerous pilgrims, and occasions a great addition ta 
the revenues of the establishmeut. 

The country around this monastery is rich in com> 
binations of picturesque grandeur and sublimity. The 
rocks are precipitously bold ; and woods of aged growth 
are seen upon the adjacent mountains. 

From this place the travellers went once again ta 
Patra, 



GREECE CONCLUDED. 

Narrative of Mr. Do d well's Excursion from Athens 

into Thessaly, and back* 

Mr. Dodwbll had long meditated a journey through 
Thessaly, the pastoral beauties of which had been deeply 
impressed upon his imagination by the works of the 
ancient writers. He chose the month of May for this 
excursion, in a hope that he should be able to complete 
it, and return to Athens, before the great heats and the 
season of fevers commenced. He and his friends ac- 
cordingly quitted that city on the 17th of May. Passing 
through Thebes, and; proceeding towards the sea, they 
directed their steps along the Locrian shore. 

In the evening of the 24th they approached the 
celebrated Pass of Thermopyl€e, the scenery of which 
assumed an aspect of great beauty and simplicity. 
They penetrated through a forest of stately growth, 
beneath which a dispersion of odoriferous and dowery 
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ihrubs scented the air ; while the clustering vines bunjG^ 
their fantastic garlands from the widely spreading plane 
trees. No gratification was here wanting^ which the 
enraptured lover of landscape could desire ! the exu- 
i>erant soil teemed with a captivating wilderness of 
plants and flowers. 

The travellers had reached the spot where the best 
folood of Greece, and of other nations, had so often 
been spilt. A few paces to tlie left of the road is a 
green hillock, ^ithja house upon its summit. The 
marsh begins immediately on the right of this, and 
extends about a mile to the sea, but the narrowest part 
of the pass is further on. The battle between the 
Spartans and the Persians raged with greatest fury iu 
the widest part of the pass, where Leonidas so glo- 
riously fell. It is probable that the heroes who were 
slain, were buried on the spot, and that this hill served 
as their common sepulchre. 

This is a place peculiarly fitted to kindle the fire of 
classical enthusiasm in the breast. It takes its name 
from certain hot or thermal springs, the waters of which 
are sulphureous and remarkably clear. 

Several other great events, besides the Persian in- 
vasion, add historical interest to this spot. The Greeks, 
when contending against Brennus and his Gauls; and 
the Romans against Antiochus, fought on the same 
ground which bad been dyed with the Spartan blood« 
The Huns, in the time of Justinian, and the Turks under 
B^jazet, entered Greece by this pass. 

We know, from Strabo, that all this part of the Gre- 
cian coast had, before his time, been greatly changed 
by violent convulsions o^ nature ; and it is probable, 
that since the time of that geographer, the features of 
the country have been undergoing a gradual, but unre« 
mttting alteration. The * marshes have gained con* 
siderably on the sea : rivers have been diverted from 
their courses; and towns, castles, and temples have 
been swept from the earth, or engulfed in the marshes* 

N3 
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and overgrown with reeds and boshes. Of six. cele* 
brated rivers, which anciently discharged tliemselves 
into the sea, in the vicinity of Thermopyife^ only three 
can, with any certainty, be at present identified. 

Mount X)ela rises aoruptly in broken precipices from 
the hot springs. On this mountain, at the distance of 
a lew hundred yards from the spring, are the ruins of 
an ancient town and castle« the name of which Mr. 
Dqdwelt was not able correctly to ascertain. 

On the 26th the travellers quitted the neighbourhood 
of Thermopylae, and proceeded on their journey, first 
through an extensive morass, and afterwards, beyond 
the village of Echinus ; which stands on the side of a 
hill upon the ruins of an ancient town. They descended 
to a plain, one of the most fertile and beautiful spots 
Mr. Dodwell had ever beheld. The country, wnich 
was fertilized by numerous rivulets, was mantled with 
rich verdure, and adorned with large mulberry trees, 
with pomegrarrdtes, figs, and other fruit trees. The 
chief produce of the adjacent villages was silk of excel- 
lent quality. 

At the foot of a steep hill, covered with bushes, tbey 
observed the remains of an ancient city. This Mr. 
Dodwell imagines must- have been Larissa Crenuutt, 
the capital of the kingdom of Achilles. The summit 
of the hill appeared to have been occupied by a Doric 
temple. 

Much of the country through which they subsequently 
passed was fertile and beautiful, varied with streams, 
and adorned with plane trees, mulberry, and fig trees, 
and poplars of large size. They occasionally traversed 
deep and rocky glens, and valleys which teemed with 
every beauty of nature. 

On the 30tb, after having penetrated through a nai^ 
row valley, and an olive grove beyond it, th^ were 
unexpectedly delighted by one of the most captivating 
scenes in Greece. They saw before them, in venerable 
msyesty. Mount Pelion, the ancient imaginary habita* 
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tion of giants and centaurs; but now beautifully va- 
riegated witb groves and gardens, and glittering with 
towns and villages. The situation of lolcos, the coun- 
try of Jason, was descried upon a ridge of the mountain 
which branched out toward the south-east. The lo- 
cality of the ancient Pegassaii where the far-fkmed 
ship Argo was launched upon the ocean, was one of the 
proximate objects of attraction in the more immediate 
field of view. The ruins of l>efN€frea« appeared be- 
neath them, in a rich level plain, washed by the Pega- 
seen Gulf, from which the Argonautic expeciition sailed 
for the Colchian prize. The uncommon beauty of the 
scenei-y, associated with so many details of ancient 
fable, and so many feats of wonder' and delight, of 
heroism and of love, operated upon the imagination 
with a sort of magic charm. 

They descended to the plain ; and, soon afterwards, . 
reached the ruins of an ancient city, those of Demetrias^ 
the place which contained the arsenal of Pherai» and 
was the station of the Macedonian deet. On the ensuing 
day the travellers rode up the side of Mmunt Pelion^ 
and visited there some villages, which were extremely 
picturesque and interesting. On the 2d of June they 
passed through a vale, rich in vineyards and olive trees, 
and afterwards through a beautiful and varied country, 
till they came to the ruins of. the ancient city of lolcos, 
supposed to have been foand<^ several years before the 
Trojan war, by one of the sons of i£olus. 

Pelion unites with Mount Ossa, which terminates at 
the vale of Temp6, being separated from Olympus by 
that valley ^ and the river Peneios. Mr. Dodwell and 
his friends were prevented from ascending to the sum- 
mit of Pelion, by a rumour that the upper regions of the 
■iountain were occupied by a banditti. Mount Pelion 
is aow sometimes named Piesmd, and sometimes the 
Mountain of Saint George. 

Near a village, called BolOf they visited the celebrated 
Hyperion fountain. A small lake, apparently about a 
hundred yards in diameter, and with water of the most 
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crystalline puiity, bubbles ap out of the ground. It id 
surrounded by many beautiful trees, the continuity of 
whose shade is broken by intervening buildings of ele- 
gant form; while the surrounding verdure is vividly 
contrasted with the tall white minarets' of several 
mosques. There are a few scattered remains of an 
ancient town in the immediate vicinity of this fountain. 
The next place of importance which they reached 
was Larissa^ the capital of Thessaly. It is situated in 
a plain, and in the midst of a fertile country ; and is 
the seat of an archbishop. Its extent is such, that 
they were twenty minutes in passing through the town. 
The Greeks, at this place, are treated with excessive 
harshness; and the Turks are, perhaps, more over- 
bearing and oppressive here than in any other part of 
Greece. 

Larissa is still known to the Greeks by its ancient 
name. In the earliest times it was the principal city of 
the country, and was| inhabited by the Lapithai. Very 
few, however, of its ancient remains appear; though 
there may probably be some within the Turkish houses 
and gardens. There are, in this place, twenty-six 
mosques, probably the most magnificent of any in 
Greece. Mr. Dodwell was desirous of visiting some of 
them, but the insolent conduct of the populace would 
not permit him to gratify his curiosity. 

Few towns are better supplied with provisions than 
Larissa ; and the bazars and bezestins are richly stocked 
with merchandise. Its numerous gardens give to it the 
appearance of a large and straggling village. The 
houses are constructed with that picturesque irregularity 
which is so peculiar to Turkey; while the gardens are 
adorned with fountains, and many different sorts of 
trees, among which the cypress is particularly conspi- 
cuous. ^ The river Peneios tiows thrbugh the town, and 
is crossed by a stone bridge of eight pointed arches. 
^ Larissa was the lirst town in Greece where Mr. Dod- 
well had seen camels. At this place, however, and at 
most of the towns and villages of the Great Theesalian 
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plain, the inhabitants use carts, each drawn by two 
oxen. They are nearly of the ancient form, being 
moved upon two solid wneels without spokes. 

The travellers* quitted Larissa on the 4th. Near the 
town they passed through a large Turkish cemetery, 
containing some handsome monuments of a curious and 
fantastic form, adorned with inscriptions from the Koran, 
«nd enriched with painted ornaments. Many of these 
monuments were formed of fragments of ancient marble. 
In the course of the day, they were entertained with 
some beautiful prospects of Mount Olympus^ the gran- 
deaf of which appeared to increase at every step they 
took from Larissa. This mountain forms a gigantic 
mass, and occupies a. very extensive space. Its southern 
side constitutes the boundary of Thessaly, and its north* 
ern base encloses the plains of Macedon. It is never 
entirely free from snow ; and is full of breaks, glens, 
and forests. 

Mr. Dodwell and his friends, now proceeded towards 
the vale of Temp6: the country exhibited a luxuriant 
verdure, with a beautiful intermixture of vineyards, 
trees, and corn. About four hours and a half after they 
had left Larissa, they arrived at the large and beautiful 
village of Baha^ situated on a circular plain, before the 
narrow entrance of Temp^. This village is supposed 
to be the ancient Elateia, 

On the morning of tbe 5th, the travellers mounted 
their horses, in order to pass the whole day in the Vale ' ' 
of Tempi, which extends between the approximating 
precipices of Ossa and Olympus. The summits of these 
mountains are not visible from any part of the valley ; 
but the traveller beholds, on each side, a stupendous 
wall of mighty precipices, rising in prodigious grandeur, ' 
shattered into deformities, and sprinkled with a wild 
profusion of trees and aromatic shrubs. \ road runs 
at the foot of Ossa, and the river Peneios, flowing to 
the left, separates it from Olympus. In some places 
this river displays a broad channel, and in others it is 
so narrow^ that it has the appearance of being com- 
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pressed bv the opposite rocks, the ooUision of which is 
prevented only by an intervening glen, a few hundred 
paces in breaath. 

They proceeded along the ancient road, which bad 
been cut, with much faibour, on the steep and nigged 
side of Ossa. The trees scattered at the foot of Olym* 
pus suffer the eye to glance, with delight, on interven-* 
ing glades of lively verdure, which are vividly contrasted 
with the sterile rocks and dark precipices that form the 
prominent features of the vale. 

At a little distance from this place is the Macedonian 
extremity of Temp^; and through the glen of Ossa and 
Olympus was seen a beautiful prospect of tlie Pierian 
Plain^ formerly thronged with numerous cities, and an 
animated population ; but at present a solitude of fields 
and trees. The length of the vale of Tempe is about 
five miles. It was anciently fortified in four places; 
but only two of these can now be identified. 

The travellers, after having spent two days in this 
Tale, were desirous of proceeding through Macedon, to 
some celebrated places on the Thermaic Gulf, and to 
visit Mount Athos ; but, as the heat had become ex- 
tremely oppressive, and was daily increasing, they 
thought it prudent to return towards Athens. In so 
doing, they proceeded to the left of Baba, through a 
country rich in corn: beyond this they had the first 
view of Pkanalia and its memorable plain, which they 
%fiot long afterwards entered. 

The principal fury of the battle between Julius Cassar 
and Pompey, took place in that part of the plain which 
is between the river and the towu. The latter at pre* 
sent called by the Greeks Phar Malay is a populous com- 
mercial town. 

On the ensuing day, from the summit of a hill, near 
which is the town oiThaumakiUy now called Thaumakos^ 
Mr. Dodwell had one of the most wonderful and ex- 
tensive views he had ever beheld. The eye ranged, with 
delight, over the rich verdure of the Thessalian plain. 

After this they traversed a diversified and interesting 
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eoontTy, in some parts of which were the remains of 
ancient towns; and, on the Idth, arrived at Eleuta. 
This yillagie, which occupies the site of the ruins of the 
ancient Elateia, is a place of considerable strength and 
importance, and seated at the foot of some hills which 
umte the chain of Cnemis and Oeta. Though burned by 
the Persians, it again rose to power, and was enabled 
to resist the attacks of Cassander, and subsequently of 
Taxiles, the general of Mithridates. In the war between 
the Romans and the last Philip of Macedon, it adhered 
to the interests of Philip. The remains of its ancient 
buildings are very few. 

The travellers next proceeded towards the village of 
Kapauma, the ancient Charoneia ; but they stopped a 
while for the purpose of viewing the plain, memorable 
for the defeat of the allied states of Greece by Philip of 
Macedon. The most conspicuous features in the view 
were the ruins of Chteroneia, Panopeus, and Daulis, 
with the noble and majestic mass of Mount Parnassus. 

On the 17th they once more readied Tkehes^ whence 
they directed their steps towards tlie Euripus, which 
they crossed, by a bridge of two arches, to Chalets in 
Eubcsa. This town, which is the capital of the island, 
b peopled by about twelve thousand Greeks and Turks^ 
most of whom bear a bad character. According to the 
historian Strabo, Chalcis was founded by the Athenians 
before the Trojan war. It once had gymnasia, porticos, 
temples, and theatres ; but the onl^ remains that are at 
present visible, are some unintelligible foundations and 
scattered blocks, some subterraneous chambers, and 
the Fountain of Arethusa, a copious spring of clear 
water, which is said to have once abundantly supplied 
the whole town. 

The Island of Eubesa was probably separated from 
Bceotia by one of those tremendous couvulsions of na** 
ture which have often occurred in thisjpart of Greece. 
By the modern Greeks it is called Euripo, a name 
which has been corrupted into Egripo, Negripo, and, 
lastly, into NegroponL It contains three hundred vii- 
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lages, and the Turks constitute its thjef population. 
It is said to ha^e contributed forty ships to the siege 
of Troy. In the period of its greatest prosperity, it 
biid many cities; and was so populous, that it, sent co- 
lonies to Macedon, Italy, and Sicily. The remains of 
mo&t of its ancient cities may still be seen ; and those 
of Eretria merit particular attention from the perfect 
state of their preservation. In this island there are 
quarries of marble and asbestos ; mines of copper and 
iron, and hot baths. The motmtains, which stretch 
tlirough its whole length, are lofty, and of tine forms; 
and near the Euripus, precipices of gigantic magnitude 
are elevated from the sea. 

Mr. Dodwell and his friends quitted Eubcea on the 
19th, and returned into Bcsotia. On the ensuing day, 
having ascended a hill covered with fir trees and bushes, 
%hey came within sight of the plain, and scattered ruins 
of Oropus, now called Ropo; and, not long afterwards, 
reached the village of M(trathon [celebrated for the 
victory obtained over the Persian army, by the Athe- 
nians and Plataeans, under the command of Miltiades]. 
This village^ which is about three miles from the. sea, 
and not far distant from the foot of Mount Pentelicon, 
is one of the most delightful spots in Attica : it is en- 
riched with many kinds of fruit trees, particularly wal- 
nuts, figs, pomegranates, pears, and cherries. Mara- 
thon, though only a small place at the time of the battle, 
was originally a city founded by an Attic king^ or hero, 
who gave to it his own name. It is about twenty-two 
miles from Athens. 

The plain in which it stands, and which is about five 
miles long, and two broad, is at present composed of 
corn and pasture land ; but great part of it is Ita a state 
of desolate neglect;, and oVergrown with thistles and 
bushes. A large tumulus of earth rises in the middle 
of the plain ; and, betwixt thi^ and the sea, close to a 
marsh, are two NOthers, composed of small stones, and 
much lower than the former. Pausanias mentions two 
Sepulchres in the plain : that of the Athenians, and that 
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of the Boeotians and slaves, besides the monument of 
Miltiades. The Persians, lie conjectures, ivere buried 
in a pit; for, he says, tbat he saw no tumulus, nor any 
monument whatever that had been erected over their 
remains. The great tumulus has been opened, but 
without success, because it was not excavated to a suf- 
ficient depth. In it Mr. Dodwell found some fragments 
of coarse pottery, and a great number of small arrow 
heads of black flint, which are supposed to have be- 
longed to the Persian army. The two smaller tumuli 
are surrounded by a marsh, that probably in which a 
great number of the Persians perished. 

At the distance of about three miles from the village 
of Marathon, the travellers visited the Cave of Pan, a 
place of which Pausanias gives a very exaggerated ac- 
count. It is on the side of a steep ^nd rocky hill, and 
has an orifice so low, that persons who enter are obliged 
to crawl on their hands and knees. The .interior con- 
tains some chambers covered only with coarse stalactite^ 
and affording nothing to recompense the trouble of 
visiting it. 

On the 21st of June, quitting the village of Mara- 
thon, they proceeded towards Mount Peiitelicon; and, 
on the ensuing morning, returned to Athens. 



An Account of some important Places betwixt Tkes* 
saly and Constantinople. From Dr. Clarke's 
Travels, 

At the northern extremity of the Gulf of Salonica, and 
in ancient Macedonia, stands the once celebrated city 
of Salonica or Thessalonica. Its walls, being white- 
v/ashed and painted, give it a very remarkable appear- 
ance, and cause it to be seen from a great distance. 
These extend, in a semicircular form, from the sea, and 
enclose a space five or six miles in circuit. This is one 
of the few remaining cities which have preserved the 
P)rm of their ancient fortifications. Its wretched aspect 
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within is strongly contrasted with the beauty of its ex* 
ternal appearance. Salonica stands on the side of a 
hill, and is qearly surrounded by plantations of Cyprus, 
«nd other evergreen trees and shrubs. Bnit the bouses 
are, for the jnost part, built of unburned bricks, and are 
little better than so many hovels. 

Salonica is governed by a pasha. Its population is 
estimated at about sixty thousand persons; and, in this 
number, are comprehended thirty thousand Turks, six- 
teen thousand Greeks, and twelve thousand Jews. Its 
situation is favourable to commerce, and its inhabitants 
export corn, cotton, ^ool, tobacco, bees' wax, and silk. 
The imports of Salonica are principally from England. 
Provisions are here plentiful, and remarkably cheap. 

This city was the residence of Cicero, during part of 
the time that he remained in exile. In the days of its 
prosperity it boasted an amphitheatre for gladiators, 
and also ai hippodrome for the solemnization of public 
games. In the citadel there are some columns of Verde 
antique marble, which are supposed to be the remains 
of a temple of Hercules. There are also a triumphal 
arch, which was erected during the time of Marcus 
Aurelins, and two others, erected in the time of Augus-- 
tus and Constantine. The porch of the hippodrome, 
is a magnificent Corinthian colonnade, consisting of five 
pillars, supporting an . entablature, and having four 
spaces between the columns, probably for entrance. 
There is in this city a rotunda, an edifice built after the 
model of the Pantheon at Rome. The hippodrome is 
a magnificent area, in an oval form, and about five 
hundred and twenty yards in length. 

Tradition points out the place from which St. Paul 
|)reached when he was in Thessalonica. In some res- 
pects this city is the same now that it was then. A set 
of turbulent Jews then constituted a principal part of 
its population: for, when St. Paul came hither from 
Philippi, to communicate the " glad tidings,'' to the 
Thessalonians, the Jews were in sufficient number to 
** set all the city on an uproar.*' tie wrote two £pis-« 
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ties to the Thessalonians ; and in the latter of these 
he says, *^ We behaved not ourselves disorderly among 
voo, neither 4Ud we eat any man* a bread for nought; 
but wrought, with labour and travel, night and day, 
that we might not he chargeable to any of you,** The 
major part of the Thessalonians of the present day, that 
is to say, the Jews of this place, are precisely the sort 
of men to be influenced by such a style of persuasion; 
and there is not one of them whose wav of life does not 
afford a reasonable comment upon this passage of St, 
Paul. It was in the Jewish synagogues at Thessalonica, 
and at Bertea (a town a few miles west of it), that the 
first promulgation of the Christian tenets was delivered 
to the inhabitants of those cities. 

Mount Athos, situated on a promontory south-east 
of Thessalonica, is celebrated for about twenty monas^ 
teries situated upon it, and in its vicinity. In the 
libraries of these monasteries there are many important 
Greek manuscripts. 

Half way betwixt Thessalontca and Philippi is Am» 
phipolia. The ancient city is in ruins, and consists 
principally of walls, which exhibit more of Roman than 
of Grecian masonry; the materials being round stones 
and tiles put together with cement. The present remains 
are very few. This place was visited by St. Paul in his 
journey from Neapolis to Thessalooica. 

The ruins of Philippi still exist. There are yet, at 
this place, the remains of a magnificent amphitheatre ; 
a great number of marble sarcophagi, or coffins, of 
great magnitude ; the ruins of a temple of Claudius, 
and some enormous marble columns, beautifully sculp- 
tured. But, independently of the high estimation in 
which Philippi is held on account of its classical anti- 
quities, it has obtained peculiar celebrity, from having 
been the scene of St. Paul's imprisonment with Silas ; 
and from the circumstance of that apostle having ad- 
dressed one of his epistles to its inhabitants. It was in 
this city that the magistrates ^' laid many stripes on 
Paul and Silas, and cast them into prison; commanding 
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the jailer to keep them safelj ; who, having received 
such a charge, thrust them into the inner prison, and 
made their feet fest in the stocks. And, at midnight, 
Paul and Silas prayed, and sung praises unto God: 
and the prisoners heard them; and, suddenly, there 
was a great earthquake, so that the foundations of the 
prison were shaken; and immediately all the doors 
were opened, and every one's bands were loosed." 

A little distance, south-east of Pbilippi, stands 
T^eapolis^ a place which was visited by this great apostle 
when he landed in Macedonia, after his voyage from 
Troas. It has now the name of Cavalio, and is situated 
on a promontory which stretches into the sea. Neapolis 
is advantageously situated for commerce, and has a port 
capable of admitting vessels of considerable burthen. 
It contains about five hundred houses; and has a mixed 
population, of Turks and Greeks. 

Eastward of Neapolis lies the ancient kingdom of 
Thrace, traversed by the mountains of Bkodop^, The 
riper Hebrus is crossed by a ferry-boat, conducted from 
shore to shore, by means of a rope stretched from one 
bank to the other ; and beyond this river the country 
is flat, uniform, and uninteresting. 

[The Strait of the Dardanelles, anciently called the 
Hellespont J separates Europe from Asia. Its banks 
are, in general, low and uninteresting. The only pic- 
turesque appearance is preserved by the European and 
Asiatic castles, in the narrowest parts of the Strait. 
There are some mortars of immense calibre, near which 
are piles of marble balls, each about two feet in dia« 
meter. The story of Hero and Leander is well known : 
Leander swam over this strait, from Abydus to Sestus : 
and the same feat has since been performed by several 
persons. The distance is stbout a mile ; but the cur* 
rent is very strong. The shores of the Helles))ont, and 
the shore of the neighbouring ^gean sea, were illus- 
trated by numerous achievements of ancient heroes. 

Towards the north-east, the Strait of the Dardanelles 
terminates in the Sea of Marmora, the Propontis of the 
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aDcieBts. This sea is about one hundred and seventy 
miies in length, and sixty in width, and has a communi- 
cation with the Black or Euxine Sea, by the Thracian 
JBospharuSf now called the Strait of Constantinople, 
and with the ^ean Sea by the Dardanelles.] 



CONSTANTINOPLE. 

A Description of Constantinople, abstracted chiefly 
from an Account of that City, by Mr. Dallaway ; 
and from the Travels of Dr. Clarke. 

Constantinople was anciently called Byzantium, 
The adjacent country is rugged and mountainous, and 
almost wholly destitute of wood. This city, the capital 
of the Ottoman or Turkish empire, aod the residence 
of the grand signor, stands on a point of land, which 
projects towards the Thracian Bosphorus, and is near 
Its junction wi^h the Sea of Marmora. Its site forms 
an unequal triangle, resembling a harp. Like Rome it - 
stands upon seven hills, and its whole circuit is some- 
what more than twelve miles. The number of inha- 
bitants is estimated at about four hundred thousand, of 
whom two hundred thousand are Turks, and one hui> 
dr^d thousand Greeks. This city is indebted, for its 
present name, to the Roman emperor Constantine, who 
completed its walls; and, from the number of its churches, 
theatres, palaces, baths, columns, and statues, it once 
obtained the appellation of " new Rome." Its streets 
are narrow, and dirty ; and, with the most favourable 
situation that can be imagined, if the accommodatior) 
,dnd embellishment of European capitals were adopted, 
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ConstantiiioJ^le, under the Turkish goTernraent, has 
fewer conveniences than the worst of them : all that it 
can claim is a sort of gloomy magnificence in the vicinity 
of the great mosques. 

There are, in this city, two princifral 9bjects which 
excite curiosity ; the seraglio, or palace of the grand 
sienor, and the church of Santa Sophia. Dr. Clarke, 
who visited Turkey in the year 1801, had not been long 
here before he sought an opportunity to examine the 
interior of the seraglio. The undertaking was a diffi- 
cult one, but, aAer some trouble, he was enabled to 
accomplish it. 

He entered the walls of this palace under the con- 
duct of a guide ; and one of the first places to which 
his observations were directed was the armoury, where 
he beheld suspended, as trophies by the Turks, the 
weapons, shields, and military engines of the Greek 
emperors. Transient as this view was, for the appear- 
ance of a bostanghy (or body guard), obliged him pre- 
cipitately to retire, he was persuaded that the seraglio 
would, on investigation, be found to contain many 
interesting remains ot antiquity. In a second visit, 
which he made, during the season of Ramadan, or 
Turkish Lent, when the guards, being up all night, are 
usually stupified with sleep and intoxicati6n during the 
day, he was enabled to penetrate much farther^ 

The part to which Dr. Clarke now had access, was 
the summer residence of the sultanas, at that time unin- 
habited, the females being still in their winter, cham- 
bers. On entering the seraglio, the spectator observer 
a confused assemblage of large objects, such as enor- 
mous cvpresses, massive. masonry, broken sarcophagi, 
and a long gloomy avenue. On the right hand are 
the large virooden folding doors of the grand signer's 
gardens, with fragments of ancient marbles lying neg- 
lected around. At the entrance of the gardens, the 
view extends down the principal gravel walk; and all 
the walks meet at a central point. The spot bearing 
the name of the Grand Signer's Gardens is not exten- 
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sive, and the straigbtness of the walks, and the dis- 
position of the borders, in parallelograms, remind the 
spectator of gardens in Holland. The most remarkable 
objects in them are a long greenhouse, filled with 
orange trees, and the kiosk, or magnificent summer 
residence of the saltan. Its front, looking towards the 
sea; commands all the beauties of the marine prospect 
of Constantinople. The coast of Asia, the mouth of 
the Bosphorus, and a moving picture of ships, are all 
extended before the eye of the spectator. In the cen- 
tre of the building is a spacious chamber, covered by a 
dome, from which is advanced, towards the sea, a raised 
platform surrounded by windows. On the right and 
left are the apartments of the sultan and his ladie^ 
and here, on the solas. Dr. Clarke observed a few 
tbinffs carelessly left by the females ; among others, a 
writing box of English manufacture, containing, in the 
drawers, coloured writing paper, reed pens, and per- 
fumed wax. Having satisfied his curiosity at the kiosk, 
he next hazarded a visit to the summer harem. This 
buikling is not unlike one of the small colleges of Cam- 
bridge, and the inner court may be said exactly to 
resemble that of Queen's College. It is divided into 
two parts, one raised above the other. Forcing open a 
small window near the ground. Dr. Clarke, a French 
artist who accompanied him, and the guide, climbed 
into the inside, and there stepped upon a long range of 
wooden beds, or couches covered with mats, and 
adapted for the use of the slaves. They next passed 
into a higher dormitory, and afterwards into a third, 
consisting of small apartments for slaves of superior 
rank. They then entered a room of different descrip- 
tion, the large audience chamber, in which the sultan 
mother receives visits of ceremony from the sultanas 
and other great ladies. Nothing, says Dr. Clarke, can 
be better suited to theatrical representation than this 
chamber, which affords a striking idea of the pomp, 
the seclusion, and * the raagnificenee of the Ottoman 
court. It is surrounded with enormous mirrors, the 
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costly donations of Christian potentates. At the upper 
end IS an elevated spot, the seat of the sultan mother, 
encompassed by latticed blinds, for even here her per- 
son is held too sacred to be exposed to the observation 
of servants. A flight of broad steps, covered with 
crimson cloth, leads to this conspicuous seat, and, in 
front of it are two burnished chairs of state. Beyond 
this apartment is the sultan's assembly-room, which he 
occasionally visits, to liear music, and to unbend with 
his favourites. Like the other, it is full of mirrors, but 
the remaining ornaments display a strange mixture of 
magnificence and vulgarity common in the state cham- 
bers of the Turkish grandees. Proceeding further. Dr. 
Clarke entered the baths of the sultan mother, and the 
four principal sultanas : these are small, but very ele^ 
gant, being constructed of white marble, and lighted 
by ground glass above. 

Quitting the lower garden of the seraglio, this gentle- 
roan and his friend went on to the chamber in which 
the sultan generally passed his private hours. This 
building is situated in a small garden, in which no pJant 
is suffered to grow except the hyacinth. They ex^ 
amined the apartment, by looking through a window, 
and found it highly magnificent. Three sides. of it were 
surrounded with seats of embroidered satin, and two 
glass cases contained the sultan's private library, which 
consisted entirely of manuscripts. Gfoups of arms, 
such ^s pistols, sabres, and poignards, were disposed 
with great taste, on the different compartments of the 
walls ; their handles and scabbards were covered with 
diamonds. 

Such we^e the observations which Dr. Clarke was 
enabled to make on the interior of the seraglio. A 
person attached to the Swedish embassy in Constan* 
tinople, had, shortly before, reported his success in, ob- 
taining a most unusual sight,-— a view of the four prin- 
cipal sultanas of the sultan mother. This gentleman 
was acquainted with a German gardener, who was em- 
ployed within the wal(s of the Seraglio, and who had 
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•partments near the gate of the sultan's garden. They 
ivere sitting together one morning, when the cries of 
the hlack eiipuchs, opening the do<tr of the harem, 
which communicated with the seraglio gardens, an- 
nounced that these ladies were going to take the air. 
On these occasions the black eunuchs examine every 
part of the garden, and rtin before the women, calling 
out to all persons to avoid approaching or beholding 
tlKm, under pain of death. The gardener, and his 
friend the Swede, instantly closed all the shutters and 
locked the doors. The black eunuchs, arriving soon 
afterwards, and finding the lodge shut, supposed the 
gardener to be absent. Presently followed the sultana 
mother, with four principal sultanas, who were in high 
glee, romping and laughing with each other. A small 
scullery window of the gardener's lodge, looked directly 
towards the gate, through which these ladies were 
to pass, and was distant from it only a few yards. 
Here, through two small gimlet holes, bored for the 
purpose, they beheld, very distinctly, the features of 
the women, whom they described as possessing extraor- 
dinary beauty. Three of the four were Georgians, 
having dark complexions, and very long dark hair ; but 
the fourth, was remarkably fair, and her hair, also of 
singular length and thickness, was of a flaxen colour. 
Their dresses were excessively rich. Long spangled' 
robes, open in front, with pantaloons embroidered in 
gold and silver, and covered by a profusion of pearls 
and precious stones, displayed their persons to great 
advantage ; but were so heavy, as actually to encumber 
their motion, and almost to impede their walking. 
Their hair hung iii loose and thick tresses on each side 
of their cheeks ; falling quite down to tfie waist, and 
covering their shoulders behind. These tresses ap- 
peared as if powdered with diamonds, not displayed 
according to any studied arrangement, but as if care* 
Ifcssly scattered by handsful among their flowing locks. 
On th^ top of their li^ads, and rather leaning to one 

O 
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aide, they wore, each of them, a small circular patch ok 
diadem. Their faces and necks were quite exposed^ 
not one of them having an^ veil. 

The principal, mosque m Constantinople is that of 
Santu Sophia. This edifice, which is advantageously 
situated on an eminence, in one of the finest parts of 
the city, was originally a Christian Churchy having 
been erected, in the sixth century, by the emperor Jus- 
tin, and enlarged and beautified oy his nephew and sue- 
eessor Justinian. Most of the existing accounts of this 
edifice have been much exaggerated. Its general ap< 
pearance is gloomy, and it is entered by a descent down 
a long flight of steps. It is surmounted by one large 
dome, and eight smaller ones, but there is a littleness 
and a Gothic barbarism in the disposition of the parts^ 
which are very displeasing to the eye. The whole con- 
cave of the principal dome is encrusted with Mosaic 
work, formed of small pieces, each not exceeding a 
square of the eighth of anr inch, and composed of a 
vitrified substance resembling glass* In the angles of 
the building, beneath the cupola, are four figures of 
colossal size, resembling seraphim ; and, from the cen^ 
tre of the dome are suspended innumerable lamps of 
coloured glass, intermixed with globes of crystal, ostrich 
eggs, and ornaments of silver. Beyond the portico in 
front, which is supported by marble columps, there are 
nine stately folding doors, the leaves of which are of 
brass, adorned with bas-reliefs. la the iqterior^aiid at 
the foot of the dome, runs a gallery ten yards broad, 
over which are two smaller galleries, suMK>rted by 
columns and arches of exquisite workmanship. The 
exterior of this building exhibits a pile of unsightly 
masses, which have scarcely any discriminating feature. 
There are four detached minarets, or slender towers,' 
from which the people, at stated times, are summoned 
to prayers. 

Most of the other mosques in Constantinople h^^ 
been built after the plan of Santa So|Aia. T|iis is paiv 
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ticttlarly the case with the mosque of the sultan Solffma^ 
which js a superb edifice, ana may he said to ofier a 
miniature representation of the model from which- it 
was derived. The mosque of Sultan Bajazet is ricfa^ 
4n columns of granite, porphyry^ and verde antique 
marble. 

Among the public buildings may be mentioned the 
castle of Seven Towers^ which was repaired and en* 
larged by the sultan Mahomet the Second, and ap- 
propriated as a place of safety for his treasure, and as 
a state prison. Three of the towers were thrown down 
by an earthquake in 1768, and have not been restored. 
The external appearance of this fortress is extremely 
ugly, for the towers, which are vast octagons with com- 
caJ roofs, resemble windmills. 

The trade of Constantinople is principally carried on 
in the khans, bazars, and bezesten. Of these the khans 
are spacious structures, with quadrangles, erected for 
the public benefit by the munificence of the sultans, 
or some of the royal lamiLy. They are each surrounded' 
by a cloister and colonnade, into which numerous cells 
open. Their height is generally three stories ; and> 
being constructed of stone, they are fire-proof. Here 
merchantSj from every part of the empire, are accom-' 
modated with lodgings for themselves and their goods. 

The bazars are extensive cloisters, or covered build- 
ings, lofty, and lighted by domes. Almost every article 
oi trade has a separate bazar appropriated to the sale 
of it. In that occupied by the jewellers. Dr. Clarke 
saw a vast number of diamonds and other precious 
stones; but, as these articles are too valuable to be* 
publicly exposed, they are carried in the girdles^ and 
pockets of the dealers. 

The bazar, where drugs are sold, is a long covered 
building like Exetec Change, in London, but much 
larger. The powerful smell exhaled from the spices 
and simples here exposed, but particularly from th^ 
rhubarb, is perceived, in the approach to this bazar. 
Almost every vegetable production of the east, used in 
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iiiediciiie» or as a perfume, and many miaeral suV 
itances, may be purchased here. 

Id the bazar of the booksellers, there is scarcely any 
oriental author whose writings, if demanded, may not 
be procured, although every volume offered for sale is 
manuscript. The number of shops is about a Jinndred. 
Each of these contains, on an average, five hundred 
volumes; so that the- whole number of manuscriptsy 
Arabic, Persian, and Turkish, exposed for sale, is sel- 
dom less than fifty thousand. 

At Constantinople the common trades are disposed, 
all of one kind, in single streets. Shoemakers, furriers, 
and pipe-makers, with many others, occupy each their 
separate district, and are seldom found dispersed as in 
other European cities. 

The bezestki, or public exchange, is a room of con« 
siderable dimensions. Into this room are collected 
second-hand goods, which are hawked about by auc- 
tioneers. These tramp about, and carry the goods with 
them, vociferating the price last offered. In another 
part are the sarrafiSi or money changers^ Armenians 
and Jews. 

The necessaries of life are well managed in Constan- 
tinople, and the shops of cooks, confectioners, and 
fruiterers, are excellently stored, and served with much 
neatness. During the greater part of the year, sherbets, 
with ice, are cried about the streets, at a very cheap 
rate. Coffee-houses abpund in this city ; they are fitted 
«p in an airy Chinese taste, and are curiously painted. 
Within they are divided into partitions, or stages, witho 
out seats; for the Turk^ sit as t&ilors do in England. 
All raaks of people resort to them ; and sopie persons 
pass, in them, the greatest part of the day, smoking 
thirty or forty pipes of tobacco, and drinking as many 
cups of coffee, boiling hot, thick, and without sugar. 

This city contains thirteen public libraries, which 
have been established by sultans or visiers ; but none 
of these contain more than two thousand volumes, all 
in manuscript. The value of the books, however^ i^ 
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tte^^asHnrily great» in consequence of the high price of 
tmnscription ; from fifteen lo twenty pouiuls sterlitfg 
being paid for a folio volume well written. 

There is, in Constantinople, an extensive open space» 
vailed the atmejfdan, or horse course; and anciently 
the hippodrotne^ This, which was adapted to publie 
spectacles, and athletic exhibitions, preserves nearly 
the same state in which it was left by tne Greeks. On 
one side is the mosque of the Sultan Achroet, and on 
another is part of a large building, now appropriated 
to the reception of insane persons* There was formerly 
an obelisk at each end of the hippodrome, but one oi 
these has long been destroyed. In the centre are the 
remains of a brazen column, formed of the bodies of 
three serpents spirally twisted together. This is about 
twelve feet in height, and hollow r it once supported 
the golden tripod at Delphi ; and the Greeks, after the 
battle of Plataea,. found it in the camp of Mardonius. 
It was originally terminated, at the top, by the necks 
and heads of the serpents, forming a beautiful triangle; 
but these are said to have been wantonly broken off b^ 
«ome attendants of a Polish ambassador, who had lodg- 
ings in the vicinity. 

The houses of opulent Turks are large, halving a court 
mth a fountain in the midst, and tlie most convenient part 
is appropriated as the harem, for thejemales. Some 
of tne apartments are remarkable for neatness^ and for 
all the accommodation that architecture and the climate 
will admit. The greatest number of houses, however^ 
are mere comfortless wooden boxes, cool in summer, 
but ill adapted to wet or cold weather, being full of 
ungiazed windows, and without fire places. In winter 
beat is supplied by earthen pans of charcoal, which 
sufibcate whilst tlley warm. The ground floor is a 
continuation of the street, and the staircase is a dirty 
ladder, frequently in the midst of darkness* 

Much of the romantic air which pervades the do- 
mestic habits of the persons described in the Arabian 
Iif^ht's Entertainments, particularly in inferior life, may 
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be observed in passing through the streets of Constaii< 
tinople ; and the traveller will here reear with additional 
pleasure, to the delight with which he at first perused 
these authentic portraits of every oriental natio'n. 

Fires are so frequent in Constantinople, that few 
months pass without their occurring, and they are some- 
times so furious, that whole districts are laid in ashes. 
Houses, however, are so soon re-erected, that the former 
appearance of the streets is speedily restored. Notice 
oi a iire is given by beating a great drum from two high 
towers; and by the night-watch patroling the streets, 
striking the pavement with their staves shod with iron, 
crying out ** there is fire,'' and naming the place. Tlie 
sultan is summoned three times, and, when the con-* 
flagration has lasted one hour, he is obliged to attend 
Id person, and to bring with him mules laden with small 
money, which he distributes to the firemen, who are 
•generally very inactive before his arrival. 

Constantinople would suffer greatly from a deficiency 
of water, if the munificence of the sultans had not pro- 
yided numerous fountains, which the aqueducts con- 
stantly supply. Fountains, or reservoirs, have been 
formed in almost every street. . The former, however, 
are, in general, only low, square buildings, roofed with 
lead, and having spouts on each side : the whole are 
profusely gilded, painted with an infinity of colours, 
lind inscribed with verses. 

The baths are extremely numerous. These, in ge- 
neral, consist of two apartments, of competent size, and 
covered with domes, thickly studded with hemispherical 
glasses, which admit a dim light. The first apartnient 
serves as a vestibule and dressing room, and that beyond 
it is heated by concealed stoves, as a sudatory. In the 
middle is a marble slab, upon which the bather is 
seated, whilst two men, with perfumed soap, and a 
rubber of camel's hair cloth fixed to their hands, per- 
form a complete ablution. They knead the muscles, 
and give pliancy to the joints, by snapping them with- 
the force of an* electrical shock. After bathing it is 



tlisloii^trj to go into an adjoining room, which resenv> 
bleft a coffee^iouse^ except that beds are prepared in 
rows : here an hour is spent, coffee and pipes of tobacco 
are given, and then it is judged safe to encounter the 
open air. For all this accommodatibn not more than 
twenty-pence of English money is required from each 
visiter* 

The women's baths are so capacious ^s to admit of 
several harems at the same time ; and they are an ex- 
tremely fashionable resort of females in the higher 
jraaks of life* No married woman, whatever be her 
rank, is exempted from attending the bath every Thurs- 
day, nor is poverty an excuse, for certain baths are 
gratuitously served. Many persons, however, adopt 
the custom with such frequency and excess, that much 
injury to health and beauty are the consequence. 

Traversing the streets of Constanthiople, the atten- 
tion of the stranger is attracted by several columns^ tht 
proud remains of Grecian triumphs. One of these, 
called the Intmt column, is ninety feet high, and thirty- 
tbfee feet in circumference, and is composed of blocks 
of porphyry, with circles of embossed brass, to conceal 
the joints; but it has been much discoloured and 
cracked, by different conflagrations in its vicinity. 
' About the centre of the city, and on a considerable 
eminence, stands the old palace of the sultans, sur- 
rounded b^ an octangular wall, extremely lofty, and 
nearly a mile in circumference. It is applied to the re- 
ception of the wives and harems of deceased sultans. 

The dty of Galata, which now constitutes part of 
tfae suburb ot Constantinople, arose under the auspices 
of the Genoese republic. Somewhat more than seven 
hundred years ago, certain Genoese merchants obtained 
a right of settlement there, and the privilege of being 
governed by their own chief magistrate; subject to the 
empire. It is at present the residence of merchants of 
all nations, and the narrow streets have shops and ma* 
gaeines for articles of European commerce. The cir- 
cait of this city encloses about four miles. 



JtM Description of places 

The great suburb called Pera stretches^ for nearly 
two miles, along the sammit of a lo% hill. The streets 
intersect each other, are ill paved, and irregularly built. 
This quarter has long been assigned as a winter resi>- 
dence of the ambassadors of several foreign nations; 
but it is said that there can scarcely be found a spot 
more detestable than Pera, particularly in the crowded 
parts of it Its inhabilants may be said to live in ceme^ 
teries : the only water used for drinking, passes through 
sepulchres, and is filled with all sorts of revolting va^ 
purities. It swarms with rats, not only in the buildings, 
but iQ the streets, where they resort, at night, in such 
numbers, that a person, in passing along, often finds 
them running against his legs. 

The best rooms, in the houses at Pera, are those 
nearest the roof. These are spacious and lofty, but are 
unaccommodated with fire-places; most of them have 
sofes. During cold weather a table is placed in the 
middle, and under this is a pan of burning charcoal. 
The whole is then covered, with a large counterpane 
and a blanket, and the mixed company of ladies and 
gentlemen repose around it, completely enveloped to 
the chin^ and often exhibiting a most grotesque appear* 
ance. 



A Description of some important Province^ and Places 
ta Eur^an Turkey^ North oj Constantinople, 

From the capital of the Turkish empire to Adrianople, 
the road, for a considerable distance, lies near the Sea 
of Marmora, the ancient Propontis. At the village of 
Tchiorlit, through which the road passes, there is a small 
seraglio, that has been built for the use of the Grand 
S^nor^ when traveling in the country. The apartments 
are in the midst of a thick grove of trees» freshened and 
ornamented by numerous fountains. 

Adrianoph is considered the second city in Turkey. 
Its situation on the river Mantra is fine, and the sur- 
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it>C|iidiDj[ cottotr}^ is extremely beaotiful; but» owiog to 
«t9gimot pools, formed by the drying o( the river in 
summer, the air is bad» aod the. climate uubealthy. 
This city received its name from tlie emperor Adrian, 
by whom it was either founded or restored : and it has 
been the favourite residence ofnvany of the sultans. It 
is about seven miles in circuit; but within the walls are 
a great number of gardens. Most of the houses are 
built of wood ; and every house, great or small, is di- 
vided into two distinct parts, joined together by a nar- 
row passage. The principal houses have large courts 
before them, with open galleries all round, which lead 
to the chambers. This is the part which belongs to 
the master : the other apartments a^ inhabited by the 
females. These have a gallery towards the garden, into 
which all the windows open. All the principal houses 
have baths and fountains. Adrianople has a street, 
nearly a mile in length, full of shops, and covered at « 
the top with boards, to keep out the rain. The Ex- 
change is a building half a miie in length, having an 
arched roof, and containing, tbree hundred and sixty- 
five shops, in which goods are exposed fojr sale, in tlie 
same manner^ as at Exeter Change in London. This 
place is kept very neat; and the shops at all times 
appear as clean as if they had been just painted. The 
Bezisten is another kind of exchange, supported by 
pillars: here, among other things, all kinds of horse 
furniture, embroidery, and jewels, are sold. . In Adria* 
nople is a celebrated mosque of the sultan, Selim 1. 
This is advantageously situated on an elevated spot, in 
the midst of the city, and has a noble appearance. Its^ 
courts are surrounded with cloisters, supported by 
highly polished marble columns of the Ionic orden 
The body of the mosque is one prodigious dome. 

About one hundred miles, west of Adrianople, is PAh 
Upolis^ a considerable open town, situated on three 
eminences, and bathed by the Maritza, It received its 
name^ in consequence of having been founded by Philip^ 
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Hie ISitber of Alexandei* tfce Great. • There ig, in thf» 
town, a sect of Christistns, wbo call tfaemselTes Faaliaes; 
and who show an old d^arch, iti-wbteh tbey say St. 
Pftul preatihfed. Tb^ adjaeetit lands abottad in ride 
fields; and' nearly the whole country, from Adrianople^ 
18 fertile and agreeable : the climate is propitious, and 
Tines grow wild on all the bills. 

North of Philipolis is Mount Hiemus, which divides 
Romelia from the district of Bulgaria. The roads are 
here extremely bad; but the scenery is adorned with 
all those beauties in landscape which the ancient poets 
have described as peculiar to this part of the country. 
Nearly the whole ot Bulgaria is diversified by mountains. 
Valleys, and fertile plains; and is watered by many 
streams, which originate in the southern boundary of 
the province, and run northward to t^e Danube. 

The capital of Bulgaria is Sophia, an irregular, indi^ 
ferfsntly built, but populous trading town, and a great 
thoroughfare between Constantinople and Hungary. 
It stands on an extensive plain, watered by the river 
Bqjana, and is almost surrounded by mountains. The 
streets are narrow, uneven, and dirty; yet almost every 
house has a garden, planted with shrubs and fruit trees. 
The numerous adjacent marshes render the place un« 
wholesome, particularly during summer. 

fValachia, which constitutes a portion of ancient 
Dacia, is situated between Bulgaria and Hungary. The 
whole of H^s province may be described as an inclined 
plain, which slopes towards the Danube, and is tra- 
versed by numerous rivers that flow in almost parallel 
courses. It produces grain, wine, and fruit of various 
kinds. 

At some distance, north of the Danube, is the town 
of Bukorest, a meanly built but populous place, and 
the see of an archbishop. In the streets, the trunks of 
trees and other large logs of timber, are placed trans- 
versely instead of pavement; forming a kind of raft, 
upon liquid mud, which, as the timber sinks, by the 
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wreiglit of carriages paMiog over, apriags up throi^ the 
iaterstices. The number of carriages kept here amounts 
to four tbottsand : for the streets are <^en almost im»> 
passable in any other way than upon wheels; and, even 
in thb nanner, it is not always easy to pass through 
them. ~ In Bukorest the khans, for the reception of 
nierchandisey are large and good ; and the shops are so 
hiTge and so well supplied, that it is probable a greater 
variety oi commodities are to be found on sale here than 
even in Constantinople. Bukorest has a monastery, con- 
taining fifty monks, of whom twelve are superiors. In 
this monastery are a good library, and a printing-press 
for religious books in the Walacfaian language. In the 
year 18^ Bukorest was nearly destroyed by an earth- 
quake, but such calamities are rarely experienced in 
this part of the Turkish empire. 

Moldavia, is the most northern province of Turkey* 
It is intersected by numberless torrents, which descend 
A'om the mountains, and augment the stream of the 
Danube ; and it abounds in rich and extensive forests. 
The atmosphere is, in general, pure and wholesome, 
and the soil is adapted to the production of every 
species of grain and pulse. Vines are cultivated on 
the slopes of the hills; and the wine of this province 
is pleasant and wholesome. 

The inhabitants^ both of Moldavia and Walachia, con- 
tinue the same style of dress as people of the same. pro- 
vinces wore in the time of the ancients.^ The men 
wear a shirt of coarse linen, girt round theVaist, and 
a pair of long drawers ; they have a hatchet hanging 
at their girdk, a sheep skin thrown over the left 
shoulder and fastened on the breast, and sandals of 
undressed leather on the feet. Their hardy exterior is 
strftingly contrasted with their real imbecility; for 
they are humbled, by slavery, even into a belief that 
they are weak. The language of Walachia is, in many 
particulars, pure Latin, the difference between ourway 
of q)eaking and that of the Walachians, consistmgonly in 



pronoBetttion. Ib their customs these peo)^ retaia 
omny Ronan superstitions. The pre^onunant religiott 
of both jMiDcipaiities is that of the Greek ehurch. 

Jmw^ or Yassy, the capital of Moldam, is a consi- 
derable town» near the centre of the country, and situ- 
ated on an eminence, in a plain surrounded by hills. 
Like Bukorestit has its streets flored with thick beams 
of oak ; and, from the vapours that rise from the filth 
and stagnant water, which c<^lect beneath this flooring, 
the streets are rendered extremely unwholesome. In 
this place none but the common people stir out on 
foot ; a carriage is here an article of necessity as much 
as of luxury. But, the motion experienced in a car- 
riage, is extremely unpleasant ; and, where the streets 
are out of repair, the horses occasionally plunge, as 
deep as their chests, into mire. The hills around 
Jassy afford fine situations for country seats, but these 
are occupied chiefly by monasteries. Roman Qatholics 
here are numerous, but all other sects and religions are 
tolerated. 

On the western side of Walachia and Bulgaria is 
Jifyricum, an extensive province, which contains the 
two districts of Servia and Bosnia. This is, for the 
most part, a mountainous territory, but many of the 
valleys and some of the plains are fertile, and produce 
an abundance of grain, wine, oil, and pasture.^ It is 
divided, on the north, from the Austrian territories, by 
the Danujji^ ; on the bank of which river is situated 
Belgrade^e capital of Servia. This is a large and po- 
pulous city, surrounded by a wall containing several 
towers, and defended by a castle. It was formerly a 
place of great strength, was accounted the barrier be- 
twixt Turkey and Hungary, and has been the scene of 
many important military operations between the Turks 
and Austrians. Its situation, on the bank of t be Danube, 
renders it convenient for commerce. Those streets ia 
which the chief trade is carried on, are covered with 
boards, as a shelter from the sun and rain. The shops 
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mre smalU and the commodities that are sold are eon* 
vejed out of the windows, for the purchasers never 
enter the shops. The most valuahle merchandise is 
aoid in two bazars which cross each other; and there 
«re two exchanges, constructed of stone, and supported 
by columns. I'here are, likewise, at Belgrade, a cara- 
▼ansera, or public inn, and a college for the education of 
youth. The land in the vicinity of this town presents 
tooie degree of culture, and, in several places, is occu- 
pied by gardens, and cultivated for the growth of vines. 
Albania is a Turkish province, on the coast of the 
Adriatic, and sooth of Servia. Its capital is Durazz0, a 
strong and populous town, with a good harbour, whicb 
has considerable trade. This province is fertile, but 
in a bad state of cultivation, and thinly inhabited. Its 
inhabitants are a brave but ignorant people, who have 
often signalized themselves in war. They chiefly excel 
as cavalry, and, in the Turkish army, tHey are distin^ 
gobbed by the name of Amauis. The religion of 
Albania is that of the Greek Church. This country 
has obtained great celebrity from the lamous prince 
George Castriot, generally called Scanderbeg^ who, with 
a small army, opposed, for many years, all tne power of 
the Turks, and o))tained over them twenty-two victo^ 
ries. At his death he bequeathed h\i country to the 
Venetians, but they were unable to defend the inland 
parts. These were consequently reduced by the sultan 
\Mahomet the Second, in 1467, and since that period 
the whole province has been possessed by the Turks. 
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SPAIN. 

This is a vast eoontry, situated between two aeis, 
which spread its commerce into every quarter of the 
mnwrld. The only fmrt that unites it with the other 
eovntries of the continent, at the same time protects 
it; for the Pj^eneea^ which stretch, on the north, from 
the Atlantic to the Mediterranean, constitute a forraida* 
hie barrier against an invading enemy from that quar- 
ter. Spain is traversed by mountains, in various other 
directions, so as to afibrd, through the whole country, 
a pleasing diversity of hilis,. valleys and plains. The 
Mountains of Castikt the Sierra de Toledo, and the 
Sierra Mortna, cross its central parts, and ramify along 
its eastern and southern shores. 

The climate is, in general, healthy, and the air pure 
and serene. The sultry heat of summer is mitigated, 
hi the inland parts, by gales from the mountains; and, 
in the southern provinces, by breezes from the sea. 
The soil, where it is capable of cultivation, is, in gene- 
ral, light and fertile ; but there are many extensive tracts 
dry, rocky, and barren. It is, however, considered 
derogatory from the Spanish character, for any except 
the lowest classes, to engage in agriculture, and conse- 
quently the country does not yield a sufficient quantity 
of grain for the support of its own inhabitants. Its most 
important commercial productions are wine, fruit, oil, 
honey, and wax. Several of the mountains and valleys 
are pastured by flocks of sheep, the wool of which is 
extremely fine and valuable. A small portion of gold 
and silver is obtained in some parts of the country; 
there are also extensive miues of iron, copper, salt, and 
quicksilver; and many important quarries of marble. 



The fnjpmlaHcm of this cmmtry is <t8timated at about 
aiiie miliioDs; and the inhabitants of almost every pn>- 
vince have some disiiiigaishiiig piecuiiaritj ib their drejis, 
maanera, and pursuits. The eooimon people wrap them- 
selves up to the eyes in a kind oi brown cloak, called a 
capa, which reaches to the ground ; and they conceal 
their hair beneath a cotton cap and a broad hat. When 
a lady walks abroad, her head, and the upper part of 
her body, are covered with a mantilla, or thick veil of 
Ivhite or black colour. 

The basis of the Spanish charaeter is pride, gene* 
rottty^ and valour. In the higher classes^ the people 
are reserved and grave; and fond of pomp and the 
parade of ceremony* The lower ranks are as mean^ 
base, and rapacious, as those of any country. They 
are, however, remarkable both for temperance and 
sobriety. Both sexes sleep after dinner. The passion 
of jealousy, which was formerly productive of the most 
fatal consequences in Spain, is considerably abated, and 
females now mix in society without reserve. With the 
Spaniards, dancing and cards are favourite amusements* 
Their theatrical exhibitions are generally insipid or 
ridiculous bombast, low wit, absurdity, and buffoonery* 
Bull fights^ constituted a diversion which was almost pe- 
culiar to this people. The chief defect in the Spanish 
character is a decided aversion to industry. The nobi^ 
lity reside, for the most part, at court and in the metro* 
polls, considering it beneath their dignity to live on 
their estates in the country, among their tenants. The 
common people have no encouragement to industry^ 
and feel little concern for the welfare of a country^ 
where a few overgrown families engross all that is 
Yaluable, and pay no attention to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of their vassals. 

Under the Romans this country, including Portugal, 
was at first divided into two regions, known by the 
names of Spain citerior and ulterior; but it was sub- 
sequently divided by them into three provinces, whirb 
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they denominated Lusitama» Bo^tica, and Tenaconensis. 
After the fall of the Roman empire, Spain, was suhjected 
by the Vandals; and, in the eight century, the greatest 
part of it was overrun by the Arabs or Moors, who con- 
tinued masters of it more than five hundred years. 
Such districts as escaped their subjection were distri- 
buted into kingdoms; hence arose the kingdoms of 
Leon, Castile,. Arrason, and Navarre* By the expulsion 
of the Moors and the gradual union of these» tlie 
Spanish monarchy was estiiblished on its present basis ; 
and the whole country became divided into fourteen 
preptnces. Of tliese the province of Navarre has pre- 
served its ancient constitution, and is governed by a 
viceroy. Its courts, in their form, powers, and legal 
proceedings, differ from those in other parts of Spain. 
This province also has the privilege of receiving the 
greatest part of its foreign merchandise, without search 
or duty. 

Narrative of a Journey from Corunna to Madrid. 
From Letters written during a Journey in Spain, by 
Robert Southby* Esq*. 

In the beginning of December, 1795, Mr. Southey ar- 
iriv^d at Corunna* After the vessel in which he had 
sailed had undergone the usual examination by the cus- 
tom-house officers, the passengers were suffered to land. 
Other places, says this gentleman, attract the eye of a 
traveller, but Corunna takes his attention by the nose. 
His head, still giddy from the motion of the ship, was 
confused by the multiplicity of novel objects, the dress 
o£ the people, the projecting roofs and balconies of the 
bouses, and the filth of the streets, all of which were 
both strange and disgusting to an Englishman. 

I^he town of Corunna is situated in a peninsula, at 



* The passages inserted between brackets are additions to 
tke account of Mr. Southey. 
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the Entrance of a bay, and has a famous harbour, in the 
form of a crescent, and defended, at the points^ by 
castles.^ The town is divided into two parts, one of 
which is ancient and the other modern. The latter is 
enclosed by walls, stands on the declivity of a moun- 
tain, and is defended by a citadel. , Its streets are nar- 
row* The quaif is handsome and convenient, and ex- 
tends the whole length of the anchorage.] 

Mr. Southey and his fellow passengers were con- 
ducted to the navio (the ship) a posada, or kind of inn, 
but worse than an English pothouse. Their dinner 
consisted of a fowl fried in oil, and served up in an at-* 
tiude not unlike that o£ a frog taken suddenly with a 
fit of the cramp. With this they had an omelet of 
eggs and garlic, fried' in execrable oil. Their only 
drink was wine, not like that with which Spain supplies 
us in England, but a meagre beverage,, which the la- 
bourers in' the vineyard reserve for themselves. At 
night Mr. Southey was almost devoured by fleas. 

The monuments of Spanish jealousy still remain in 
the old houses of this town ; the balconies of these being 
fronted with latticework, thickly barred. But jealousy . 
is oat of fashion at present ; and an almost universal 
depravity of manners has succeeded. The men, he says, 
have somewhat the appearance of Jews ; the little boys 
wore tails, and infants sometimes had more feathers than 
a fantastic fine lady would wear at a ball in England, 
The Spanish women soon look old, and then every fea* 
lure settles into symmetry of ugliness. 

The carts at Corunna reminded Mr. Southey of the 
ancient war-chariots. They are each drawn by two 
oxen, and#the wheels make a most melancholy and de* 
testable discord. The governor of the town once 
ordered that they should be kept well oiled, to prevent 
this; but the drivers presented a petition against it, 
stating that the oxen liked the sound, and would not 
draw without it; therefore the order was revoked. 
Th^se carts are small, and two oxen may often be seen 
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drawing what might be conveyed in an English wheel- 
harrow. 

This town is admirably paved ; but its filth is asto* 
nishing, when, with so little trouble, it might be kept 
clean. In order to keep the balconies of the houses 
dry, the waterspouts project very far ; and as there are 
no vents for the water, this and the filth lie in the mid- 
dle of the streets, till the sun dries, and the wind sweeps 
them. The market-place is very good, and is orna* 
mented by a fountain. Near Corunna there is an an^ 
cient tower, which excites admiration from its great 
height, and its strong and solid walls. The Galicians 
ascribe its construction to Hercules, but its origin is not 
known. 

Mr. Southey waited on the general of Galicia, to 
produce his passport, and obtain permission to travel 
with arms; for, without permission, no man, in this 
country, is allowed to carry even the means of self<le- 
fence. He expected, in a Spanish grandee, dignity and 
hauteur, but he found neither the one nor the other. 
The general's palace was a paltry place ; and the por- 
traits of the king and queen in the state room, would 
have been thought indi&rent ornaments for a sign*post 
in England. 

[About twenty miles north-east of Corunna are the 
harbour and dockyard of Ferrol^ appropriated to the 
royal navy of Spain. The town is regularly l^uilt, but 
it does not contain any edifices that are particularly 
deserving of attention, except the naval barracks, which 
ieire large and commodious. 

On an eminence, at some distance south of Corunna, 
is Saint Jago^ the capital of Galicia. This place, so 
called from Saint James of Compostelia, is the see of 
an archbishop. Its streets are handsome^ but ill-paved. 
The cathedral is a noble Gothic edifice, which contains 
twenty-three chapels ; slmong these is the chapel of St. 
5ames, lighted by the cupola of the dome, and contain- 
ing a statues of the Saint in mas^ve gold. In another. 
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tmAed the chapel of the Relics, not only the front of the 
•attar, itod the iframe^in^rk above it, are of massive silver, 
but all the shrines for the relics are of silver gilt^ orna- 
mented with a pf ofitsion of diamonds, and placed upon 
small i^ftbs, the supporters of which are silver. About a 
tboiisalld wax candles ""re lighted in this chapel every 
night. Pilgrimages are made to this place; and day 
and night great milltitudes of people, from dll the ca- 
tholic countries in Europe, are to be seen paying their 
•devotions here. The other religious edifices of Saint 
Jago are spacious, and several of them have an antique 
and venerable air. The country around this city Is 
damp, but it produces corn, vegetables, fruit, tolerable 
wine, and fish of various kinds.] 

Mr. Southey set out from Cornnna, In a public coo- 
veyattce, for Madrid. The windows of this vehicle 
were so low, that, as the passengers sat in the carriage, 
they could only look upon the road. The six mules 
which drew it were harnessed only with ropes; and the 
leaders and middle pair Hvere without reins. The two 
mtiteteers or drivers, sometimes rode on a low kind of 
box, and sometimes walked. The heads of the mules 
were gaily bedizened with tufts and hanging strings of 
blue, yellow, and purple w6rsted ; and each mule had 
sixteen bells ; so that Mr. Southey traveled more mu- 
sically and almost as fast as in a flying waggon. The 
road was excellent, but the vHlages, through which they 
passed, were mean and dirty. Near the road were 
many crucifixes for adoration ; and, in the course of the 
day's journey, Mr. Southey counted six monumental 
crosses, or crosses erected oh places where people had 
been murdered. 

The travellers slept at Betanzos, and, about ifive 
o'clock on the ensuing morning, again set out. The 
coantry, this day, was peculiarly wild and beautiful. 
In about three hour»they began to ascend a mountain), 
whose summit had closed their morning prospect. Be- 
yond this they proceeded two leagues to Griteru^ over 
a country of rocks^ mounta;ius and swamps. Here the 
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venta, or house of reception for travellers, exceeded all 
Mr. Souther's conceptions of possible wretchedness. 
The kitchen bad no light but what it received through 
the apertures of the roof, or through an adjoining 
stable. A wood fire was in the middle, and the smoke 
found its way out how it could ; of course the rafters 
and walls were covered with soot. The furniture con^ 
sisted of two filthy benches and a bed. The inhabi- 
tants of the stable were a mule, and a cow ; those of 
the kitchen were a miserable meagre cat, a woman and 
two pigs. Mr. Southey says he had never seen a ha> 
man being disfigured by so much filth and squalidness 
as the woman ; but she was anxious to accommodate 
the company, and they were pleased by her attempt to 
please. Having brought with them, from Corunna, an 
fundressed rump of beef, the^f fried some steaks; and, 
as they had traveled twenty miles, at the rate of three 
miles an hour, almost breakfastless, they found the din- 
ner excellent^ Mr. Southey even began to like the wine ; 
so soon does habit reconcile us to any thing. 

After dinner Mr. Southey and bis companions went 
to look at an arch which had caught their notice as they 
entered the village. The lane that leads to it, appear- 
ed to have been paved with stones from the ruins. 
They were told that the place belonged to the Conde 
Amiranti, and that the arch had led into the court-yard 
in the time of the Moors. Evidently, however, it was 
not of Moorish architecture. 

The distance from Griteru to Bamonde is two leagues. 
Near the latter place was some of the most beautiful 
scenery Mr. Southey had ever beheld. He remarked 
an old bridge of four arches, almost covered with ivy, 
over a broad but shallow stream, that, within a few 
yards, made a little fall, and circled a number of islets 
dad with heath ^nd broom. Near it was a coppice 
of birch, and a fine single birch tree bung over the 
bridge. The hill on the opposite shore rose abruptly, 
4 niass of rock and heath. About two hundred yards 
behind, on a gentler ascent, stood a ^church. The 
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churches, in this part of Spain, are simple and striking: 
they have no tower, but in it» place tnej have a single 
wall, ending in a point with^a crucifix. 

Mr. Soutbey says he should have thougbt Griteru 
the worst place in Europe, had he not seen Bamonde. 
At none of the posadas are there any glass in the win- 
dows ; and, if a person would exclude the air, lie must 
also exclude the light. The master of the posada here 
was a crazy old priest, very inquisitive, and equallv 
communicative. The woman was anxious to know if 
the Spaniards and English were at war; she said she 
should be sorry indeed, if a war should take place, 
because so many good things came from England^ and 
particularly such beautiful muslin. And yet this woman, 
so interested lest muslin should be scarce, had scarcely 
rags enough to cover her body. 

The travellers warmed themselves by dressing their 
own supper. The kitchen received its light througlif 
the stable, and was without a chimney. The whole 
party, assembled round an immense fire, consisted of 
Mr. Southey and his friends, some of the men in the 
village in wooden shoes, three or four children, the 
drivers of the carriage, the crazy priest, the hostess, 
and the pigs, who, in this country, are always admitted 
to the m*e side. Mr. Southey and his friends again 
supped on beef steaks, and manufactured the remainder 
of their beef into soup, to carry with them on the jour- 
ney. 

About noon of Monday, December the 11th, they 
reached the city of Lugo, the Lucua Augusti of the 
Romans. Here t)iey were detained some time, for the 
coach already wanted repairing. This place is sur-* 
rounded by a wall, with circular towers projecting at 
equal distances. On the top of the walls there is a walk 
ten feet in width, without any fence on either side. 1 ii0 
ruins are, in many parts, covered with ivy. Mr. Southey 
saw doors leading from the city into the walls, a^d 
many wretched hovels were built under them; th?sc 
were inere shells of habitations, made of stones f^pm 
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the ruins, «nd to which the wail itself served as a 
back. The height of the walls is not in all parts alike/ 
but, in some places, it is more than five and thirty feet. 
The moat is ehoaked up. Notwithstanding the want 
of a parapet, this is a favourite promenade of the in-' 
habitants; and the circuit is half an hoar's walk, at a 
good pace. 

The baths which the Romans made here, are used at 
this day as medicinal baths; and the works, which this 
people formed to protect them against the Minho, in 
its floods, may still be traced. 

Lugo is a wretched place. The streets are narrow, 
dirty, and dark ; the houses high and gloomy ; and the 
inhabitants have lessened the little light, which the 
narrowness of the streets allows, by the wooden lattices 
of their balconies. . The prison is a very singular bnild- 
ing. The cathedral presents little that is remarkable. 
The two towers in front seem to have been intended to 
be carried higher ; and they are now roofed with slates 
in an execrable taste. The chapel of the Virgin displays 
much elegance. Some of the pillars are of Saxon archi- 
tecture. The front has been modernized in a bad and 
inappropriate taste. 

The city of Mondonedo, which is a day's journey 
north-east of Lugo, was liearly destroyed, in 1761, by 
a storm of rain. On the evening of the 9th of Septem- 
ber, in that year, heavy clouds gathered in the north, 
and collected upon the mountains, which bend round 
the city from east to west. In the night the thunder 
and lightening began ; the rain, fiedling in torrents^ car- ' 
ried away every thing before it, and rolled the wreck 
of the mountains down npon the town. The streets- 
were choked, in many places, up to the first iQoors 
of the houses, and some of the. houses were thrown - 
down. 

The road from Lugo is very bad. This part of the 
country, liowever, is better peopled and better vK>oded 
than that which the travellers had passed : they fre* 
quently s^lyt the Minka winding beautilUUy below them. 
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At St. Juan de Corbo they stopped to eat. The 
churchyard wall was covered with crosses, and there 
were some considerable ruins adjoining. They reached 
Marillas to dinner. This was a wretched venta, where 
the inhabitants would light no \ fire to dress the fowls. 
The room into which the travellers were put, was, at 
the same time, a plac^ of reception for guests, a hayloft, 
a carpenter's shop, a tailor's shop, and a sawpit. At 
LMgares, three leagues from Marillas, they observed a. 
monumental cross by the door of the posada; and the, 
women of the place begged the travellers to take all the 
thin^ out of the coach, lest they should be stolen. 

The women of Lugares were great admirers of mus- 
lin ; and expressed an earnest desire that one of Mr., 
Southey's companions would sell them his neckcloth. 
Buy, however, they could not, to beg they were ashamed,, 
and so the next morning they stole one. 

The inhabitants of Spain, says Mr. Southey, are far 
advanced towards that period when all created beings, 
shall fraternize. The muleteer sleeps by the side of his 
mule, the brotherly love of Sancho and Dapple may be 
seea in every hovel ; and the horses and the cows, and 
the cats, and the dogs, and the poultry, and the people, 
and the pigs, ail inhabit the same apartment. 

The houses, in this part of the country, were exactly 
like the representations Mr. Southey had seen of the 
huts in Kamtschatka. The thatch reached to the 
ground, and there was a hole left in each which served 
for the inhabitants to go in, and the smoke to go out 
at. In their progress this day Mr. Southey saw a calf 
walk into one of the houses, pushing by a woman at the 
door, with a coolness that marked him for one of the> 
family^ The bee-hives here are made of part of the 
trunk of a tree hollowed ; they are about three feet high, 
and each covered with a slate. 

The travellers next arrived at Viila Franca. ^ The his- 
tory of this place is indistinctly known : it is on the 
high road to Compostella, once so much frequented by 
pilgrims from France, as to be called el Camna-Frances^i 
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the " French road/' and the plwc to be called VUla 
Franca, ox the " French Village/' It U now inhabited 
by some good families ; gives title to a marquis, and has 
three nunneries, a convent of Franciscan friars, and 
formerly had one of Jesuits. 

Never did the travellers see a town so beautiful as 
they approached ; but, when they entered, it was filthy 
111 an extreme. Opposite to the posada wad a palace 
of the Duke of Alva, old and ruinous, and mean and 
melancholy as a parish workhouse in England. 

About a league beyond Villa Franca, Ihe travellers 
entered a sandy and stony plain ; a little herbage grew 
on it but it is bare in summer, and swarms with im- 
mense grasshoppers. It is about three leagues in ex> 
tent, and is surrounded by high mountains, at the foot 
of which, over a grove of evergreen oaks, they saw the 
town of Pon/frrflrfif . ..... 

This town, like Villa Franca, owes its origin to the 
great resort of pilgrims to Compostella. At Ponferrada 
the inhabitants make the most beautiful counterpanes 
Mr. Southey ever saw; the threads are so disposed 
that the whole seems covered with fringe, or rather 
resembles the fleece of a Spanish sheep. 

There are many specimens of Moorish architecture 
on the houses here. Several of the spouts that project 
below the roofs, to throw oiF the water, are shaped like 
cannon. The castle is a fine object; it is great and 
grotesque, and affords a good idea of the Giants' Cas- 
tles of Romance. A very remarkable pillar stands on 
the outside of the town; it is the place of executioo. 

On leaving Ponferrada the descent was steep, and 
the road bad. At the entrance of a village, which the 
travellers next passed, stood a tree, two of whose 
branches had grown somewhat in the shape of a cross. 
The top and the limbs had been lopped off, and a face 
had been carved on it, for the purpose of its being ren- 
dered an object of adoration. Beyond the vilkge of 
Torre they ascended a mountain to Manzanar, and it is 
almost impossible to imagine a scepe more wild ; here 
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they observed descents sloping to the mountain, glens 
covered with shrubs and furze, little streams crossing 
the road, and rocks on which grey lizards were basking 
in great numbers : sometimes they looked over the hills 
tliey had ascended, but more frequently the windings 
of the mountains bounded their view. 

The travellers next passed over a bleak and desolate ^ 
track of barrenness, near the cavern of Gil Bias* 
Never was there a more convenient place to be mur- 
dered in, and eleven monumental crosses were counted 
within three leagues. 

A range of mountains, in Asturias, lay on the left, a 
dreary ridge spotted with snow. When the travellers 
began to descend, they saw the walls and the cathedral 
towers of Astorga in the plain below, and the plains of 
Castile spreading beyond, like the ocean seen from an 
eminence. 

They sti^ped two hours at Aatorga, once the capital 
of Asturias, but now a city in the province of Leon. 
[It stands upon a gentle eminence, from which it com- 
mands a prospect over a fertile and beautiful country. 
It was anciently walled, round, and a considerable part 
of the walls still remains. The streets are paved in 
ridges and are dirty. The castle and the cathedral are 
each worthy of observation, the one for its antiquity and 
the other for its beauty. 

Seventy miles north of Astorga Is Oviedo, an ancient 
town, and one of the most important in the history of 
Spain. It is situated on a plain somewhat elevated, and 
at the junction of two small rivers. There are in this 
city an episcopal palace, a cathedral, three convents of 
monks, three of nuns, and an university. The streets 
are tolerably straight, regular, and well paved. The 
princi^ square is large and hapdsome : nearly all the 
streets terminate in it, and the market is held there. 
The cathedral is a handsome Gothic edifice, built of 
free-jit^ne : in one of the chapels the bones of fourteen 
kings 'dod queens are preserved; and the treasury is 
ri^b in vases, relicsj and ornatucuts. The church of 
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San Salvador is said to possess nameroos relics ; amoD^ 
others the bodies of several saints ; and a beautiful gold 
cross, which, the persons belonging to the church state 
to have been the work of angels. There is an aque- 
duct, supported by forty arches, which conveys water 
to the town.] 

From Astorga the travellers proceeded four leagues, 
over a plain, to Baneza, and, for the finft tkne, saw the 
stork's broad nest upon the churdies. This is an old 
and an ugly town, with pia2zas under its houses. The 
alameyda, or public walk, is the finest Mr. Soothey had 
yet seen. A croiss, like an English sign, was suspended 
from the front of the posada; and near it a sun in the 
same manner, underwritten, ** The house of the sun/' 
The road from this place was very bad ; it extended, for 
three leagues, over a fertile and populous plain. On each 
side of them lay towns thickly scattered, all of which 
had once beoi fortified. Lapwings, storks, and wild 
ducks were in abundance. 

They arrived at Bentvewte too late in the evening to 
see the inside of the castle, the most important object 
in the place ; but a gentleman of the party had formerly 
visited it, and gave the following account of it: ^*We 
entered (he says) by a gradual ascent, which led to a 
cloister or colonnade of four sides, that looked down 
into a court, where once had been a fountain. We 
were thence conducted through a Moorish gateway of 
tliree semicircular arches, to a large room, decorated 
with armorial bearings. This opened into a gallery 
about fifty paces long, and twelve wide, ornamented in 
the most ekgant Moorish taste. The. fropt is supported 
by jasper pillars; the pavement consists of tiles co- 
loured and painted with the scallop shell of St. Jago. | 
in the recesses of the wall are Arabic decorations and 
inscriptions. From hence is an extehsive prospect, 
over the fertile valleys of Leon, watered by the Marez 
and the Ezla. From the wall of the staircase an arm , 
in armour supports a lamp. The roof of the chapel | 
represents stalactydes. -- In the armory are old- mus« ^ 
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fpiels, IB wfaidi the trigger is so (formed as.to faring ih^ 
match round to the pan/' 

III Ike cDrnofMof the- ToeM which the taranrelienec- 
cuiNed.at the posada of this jpAme, were piabed <tw» 
treMles: Jwt piaaks kud across these, snpporled a 
straw «l|uffecl mattrtes of tniiiefise Ihickness, over which . 
was anoiher as disproportionately thin; and this was 
Mr. S^ttthey's bed. The seat of his chair was as high 
as the taA>le he wrote upon. A himp huag upon the 
doot. . Above were hare timbers; for, as yet, he had 
seen,! ia [SpaJaa, no eeiiiogs; The ^oor was tiled. $aeb 
were jlibetbomfovtabie iadcotDnodations they had kiiet 
wilh, iiAer ihaiiiag Jtwrdled>from the risiag to the set-> 
ting^ Slink t.The^r^ihowever, had here 9 brazier, the first 
they bad : seen siace thdar .dqsarliire from Coraiina. 
Of the pec^le, estJeaie 'fikh add deplorable ignorance 
were the most .prorainent characteristics. At Bene- 
vente MnJS#athfly>saw fieople dancing in the sli«ets 
with 'casi^etsi. rSome of \ithe churches -of this place 
e«iuUitjfine!speeinen9)ef ^lariy Saxon arclntecture. In 
the^wkittittTooe ef >them'aie two. crosses; «k)mposed of 
btoniaii skulls, with thigh bones -fror' the .pedestal^ fixed 
on a black ^^hnd. - 

.Afidr aftreaeefablestafe^of five .leagues beyond Be-» 
iieTeiite,)the:tRBneli^rs.^cach«d Vailaipanda, The mud 
wsfls of tiHAipiacet aoagiHfied tfaroagh a Joist, appeared 
like^rtMirtt8|Mclsd>le nemaios of a large: IbrlaficatioBw^ 

At.*!rorifo<t/l(M!they oroased the "Dnero by a noble 
bndg^^iilar the. i streets < of Ibis town'tber^ are several 
bri^d^^averifthe ihlre, for foot passeagers, farmed of 
lacgb'Vloties; . ^bout eighteen inches high, and two* feet 
^aufader^ whkh are kit ancoaiKcted, tlutt carriages may 
pass'ji. Thb is ia ^seai wine •country; 
li iil iiliuifm<i>sfe^>C'aiftpo there are ao fewBr than eigh* 
toentiHmvahts.'. Th1»\towdi8 free from' all imposts, and 
tbe^ltnhabitaots; halve' iUis fight of nominatifig to all 
ofiices, civil and ecclesiastic, without the interference 
aitiMEiofutbelhiiigiorrthe pop^. It is, however, if pos- 
sible,, mcfnetoffi^ipredy filthy than any the travellers 
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bad yet seen. The mire in the streets was green vritb 
age. 

Oo the road ihe travellers saw a hone's tail lied up 
with red ribbons; indeed the tails of the nlules aad 
asses are often whhnsically decorated. They are some- 
times seen sheared close, through the greater part' of 
their length, with a tuft at the end, and the hair on the 
rnmp cut into stars, flowers, or other fencifiil shapes. 

After passing Arehalo and EspinoM^ and traveling 
feur leagues in the midst of a fog, Mr. Sonthey and his 
eompanions once ibore beheld the sun. Bat the mists 
cbuld not have hidden from them a niore uninteresting 
country than the pdains of Castile,, which they, bad 
iNisscid. The prospect, however, was naw comparatively 
beatttifiil: evergreen oaks, thickly, scattered over the 
rising ground, l^unded by the Guadarama mpantalns. 

[On their left was Segovia, an ancient town, situated 
^ between two deep valleys^ and surrounded by walls, in 
which towers have been constructed at regular dis- 
tances. Nearly all the streets ire narrow> cro Bked, and 
irregularly paved. Tins phice was once ^emihent for its 
cloth and woollen manu&cturea, but these have long 
been on the decline. The cathedral^and sevnul of the 
churches and convents, are deserving of notice by the 
traveller. The Alcazar, fbrmesly the residence of the 
Castilian kings, is an edifice of. gneatatafiqwit^. hat 
the noblest momiment of this town is an a^edoc^ the 
origin of which is ascribed >to the Romans. • It ter- 
minates at the Alcazar, and comprehends, in its whole 
length, a range of oof hundred and fifty<^nine -arches]. 

In their descent from the mountains, the travellers 
saw two caravans, the people belonging to which had 
pitched their waggons for the night on the side of the 
mountain, and were, like' Scythians, seated rdimd their 
fire. Beyond the village m Guadnfnma thef country 
was well wooded with the prickly oak ; and ^Ima slimy. 
like Galicia. '^' . ' •. i ♦ 

[In the descent from the molmtaios'i of /Guadarama 
are the palace and molester^ of the JBsctirNn?; Ttiesi^ 
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^re edifices which the Spaniards consider so magnificent,, 
llmt they denominate them the eighth wonder of the 
world. Indeed the great extent of the £8curial, its 
wealthy and the regular plan and masterly execution of 
the buildings, excite ast6nishment and admiration. 

This palace> which was commenced in the year 1557» 
IS censtruGted of gray stone, obtained from quarries in 
the a^bent mountains, and is disposed in the form of 
a gridiron, in allusion to the martyrdom of St. Lawrence: 
Eight towers, corresponding with ^ach other, invest the^ 
dome of the church, and impart to the whole fabric a 
grand and solemn aspect. The edifice has four fronts, 
all of which are more or less embellished. The prin- 
cipal front is near six hundred and forty feet in length, 
and each angle is. flanked- with a tower. There are two 
hundred windows and three entrances. Of equal extent 
is the front on the opposite side, towards the east. It 
is approached by a hrge square, raised on arches like 
a terrace, and encircled by a lofty balustrade. The 
"west and south fronts are of the same dimensions. 

This edifice comprehends a monastery, and a man- 
sion for the sovereign. In the conventual part are va« 
rioas objects worthy of observation. The refectory, or 
dining room, contains many valuable paintings. The 
walls of the cloisters are covered with paintings by dif- 
ferent masters ; a^d in the libraries are contained many 
valuable manuscripts. The church is in the Dorio style 
of architecture, and its dimensions are immense.. It 
€0iit9ins forty^eight altars, enriched with paintings by 
the first masters.. It would be impossible to describe 
intelligibly all the parts and ornaments of this vast 
fabric^ Great splendour is observable throughout. 
Beneath the church is the burial place of the kings of 
Spain. 

To the village of the Escurial, which is scarcely a 

quarter 4if a league distant, is made a beautiful road, or 

rather a broad avenue, planted on each side, with lofty 

iKdes^ '• 

, Tbfi Cscurial is sheltered by mountains, which, in 
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feneraly are dreary and ancoitirated. Thej are not, 
noweyer, wlioily <iestitttte of pasture; and Boble re^ 
•ervoira havv been coBstrocted in tbem, wlietice wafer 
M eoBveyed by ao aqueduct, to ref»lieDish nttiety-two 
fountains, distributed ib irariooft quartern of liie palace, 
the eoorent, and the gardeas. ' 

Tbe distaBce from the Escurial to Madrid is serren 
leagues. The road is excellent; bul it ruin thv<Hi^ a 
country barren and desolate. 



SPAIN CONTINUED. 

< 

A Description ^ Madrid^ amd pf sonu of th€ mesi 
important Tomm in Spdin», Cki^fy from *' U Itt- 
ueraire DeooripUf de V Eopagnf" fy Ai»BXAMD«B 
D£ Labobdb. 

Thb entrance into Madrid displays, on all side9,> a. 
town enlivened by tbe presence €» tbe sovereign. The 
approaches to tbe gateit are by fine Greets and >eiegaiit 
BveBues, planted with trees. - But tbe eatrance through 
the gate of Alcala is infiBitely Ibe^ finest. /I%e traveller 
has scarcely passed a magaificent barrier, constrBcted 
in the form of a triumphal arob,, tham be see», bn all 
sides, ob^cts to attract attention. An elegant avenue 
immediately present? itself: on the right is a range of 
low, but uniform, and agreeable houses, and on tbe left 
railings, through which be perceives gardens of immense 
extent. The beautiful promenade -of the prado crosses 
tbe end of it. 

Madrid stands on several low hills near each other 
and in a plain, of immeBse exteBt, which ilB dry, naked 



and dcsfitate of trees, uneven, and disagreeable. This 
city has fifteen gates, five hundred and six streets, and 
Ibrty-two squares.^ Among the public edifices may be 
reckoned one hundred and thirty-three churches, con- 
vents, colleges, and seminaries. The number of inha- 
liitants b about one hundred and fifty-six thousand^ 
including six hundred priests, two thousand monks, and 
eight himdred nuns. 

The place or square in which the royal palace stands, 
is large and handsome. It is decorated, on one side, 
by the front of the palace : on another by the arsenal, 
« large but plain building; on the third by the bar- 
racks; and the fourth is open. A few of the other 
ignores are handsome. Most of them are embelUsfaed 
with fountains. Madrid is, in general, well laid out, 
though, in the more ancient parts of the city, there are 
snany narrow and crooked streets. These are paved 
with sharp stones, which are painful and unpleasant to 
the feet of persons who are not accustomed to them. 
There is,, indeed, a pavement on each side, but it is top 
narrow to admit more than one person at a time. The 
filveets are extremely clean; and are lighted by lamps on 
each side. Most of the houses are well built ; and, witb- 
4Mit displaying much architectural magnificence, have an 
agreeable appearance, especially in the large streets. 
There are, in Madrid, very few superb mansions ; for, 
even most of the grandees live in common looking 
houses, distinguished from private dwellings only by 
their extent. A few of them, however, have a noblfe 
and imjiosing aspect. The interior of the houses of the 
Dobibty are magnificentlv furnished ; and some of them 
are adorned witli paintings and sculptures of singular 
elegance and beau^. 

Madrid contains upwards of twenty monasteries, 
' There are also numerous hospitals and other establish- 
ments of public beneficence. The royal library was 
formed in 1712, and originally contained only such 
books, medals, and antiquities, as had been preserved 
in Ae king** palace. The books gradually mcreased, ' 
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80 that, at length, they amounted to one hundred thoU' 
tand printed volumes, exclusive of a large collection of 
' manuseripts.; and a magnificent accession was sub- 
afquently made to it in the library of cardinal Arqainto, 
which was purchased by the king of Spain. The apart- 
ments are coni^tantly open to the public, except on 
holidays. There is also an extensive cabinet of natural 
history, which is accessible to the public twice a week. 
The churches of Madrid do, not, in general, exhibit any 
.object peculiarly interesting, either as to paintings or 
architecture. Some of the chapels, however, have fine 
paintings. The church of St Isidore presents a noble 
front ; that of tlie Mendicant Friars is one of the largest 
snd that of the Incarnation, one of the handsomest in 
Hadrid. 

Among other public buildings that are deserving of 
notice are some of the city gates^ tlie town house, the 
council house, and the roj/al magazine, or armory. In 
the latter are contained many weapons of singular ap^ 
'pearance and construction; and ancient armour of 
various kinds. 

The royal palace commands a distant view of the 
beautiful surrounding country. It has been built since 
(1734, in which year the late palace was totally coii- 
jQmed by fire. It is of square form, and has four equal 
sides, each four hundred and four feet in length. At 
each of the angles are four projecting pavilions, and, 
in the centre of the building, there is a'notiier where 
the chapel stauds. In the centre of tha palace is a large 
court, surrounded by a noble piazza, over which is a 
gallery, embellished by Ionic columns. The ascent to 
the palace is by a i)nagnificent staircase, which leads' to 
the entrance hall. In this edifice every part is vaulted ; 
.and no wood has been employed : hence its safety, from 
accidental conflagration, has been 'ensurcKi. The in- 
terior contains many admirable specimens of the arts^ 
the walls and ceilings are covered with allegorical paint- 
ings> and the apartments are hung with pictures by the 
* ^most. eminent artists. One of the mpst magniicent 
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Bimctaents of tbe^palace ia the hall, where the kiog 
gives public audience to foreign ambassadors. It is 
ettbeliished with mirrors of extntordinary size, and with 
several antique busts. The doors are richlv carved, 
and the ceiling is painted with a variety of allegorical 
iignres. In one of the apartments of the pfllace are kept 
the crown jewels and regalia. Among these is a' superb 
throne, of red colour, wrought in gold, richly embroi- 
dered in the oentre>'and having, at each angle, a cross 
of rock crystal nearly four feet high. 

At one extremity of Madrid, nearly opposite to the 
palace, is another royal mansion, called the Bnen 
Retire. It opens on the promenade of the prado; and 
IS also of a 'square form, flanked at each angle by a 
tower, but it contains nothing deserving of notice, ex- 
cept some admirable paintings with which its apart- 
ments are adorned. This palace is environed by beau- 
tiful gardens, which occupy an immense area; and 
which, in fine weather, are the resort of the best company 
of Madrid. 

Near Madrid are several promenades; but these are, 
io ^neral, so situated either beyond the walls, or on 
their confines, that a considerable distance must be 
traversed before they can be approached. The most 
frequented promenade is the Prado. This is a place 
celebrated in Spanish novels and romances, as the busy 
scene of amorous plots and political intrigues. Origi- 
nally the ground was uneven, without trees, ornaments, 
or decorations; but the prominences on its. surface 
afforded laoilities to the forming of rendezvous ; and its 
extent secured the parties from observation. On this 
account its surface was leveled, by Charles the Third, 
who also caused it to be planted with trees, watered, 
and embellished ; and it now forms one of the finest 
promenades in Europe. But, though the concourse of 
people in the Prado is often immense, the sc^ene is 
dull and uninteresting. Ladies constantly roll through 
the grand avenue, without alighting from their car- 
riages. The exercise of walking id confined to women , 

p3 
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of the lower ranks, whose only garb is black, and who 
always eni^lope their head in a white or black veil, 
which entirely conceals the iaee, and flows over the 
shoulders. In consequence of this scrupulous regjard 
to national costume, there is no variety, no gaiety, no 
aaination: there are none of the attractions which create 
to many sources of pleasure in the places of public 
resort in other countries. 

Madrid scarcely possesses a single manvfuetory frem 
which it can derive advantage. It is even dependent 
OB remote provinces, or foreign countries, for every 
article of use or ornament ; for clothes and com ; for 
all the luxuries and all the necessaries of life. 

There are, in this city, many amusements. The cof- 
fee houses attract the idle multitude. In the afternoon 
the theatres are open, [Mr. Soutbey went to the Spanish 
eomedy. He says that no money was paid on going In, 
but that a man between the acts, went round and col- 
lected it. Where the door is on the English stage, a 
table was stationed. Between every act a kind of 
eperatical ftroe was performed, a piece of low and 
gross buffoonery. The theatre was large and inelegant, 

§ resenting, to the eye, only a mass of tarnished gilding, 
o badly was it lighted that to see the company was 
impossible. The representation began at half past four, 
and was over at eignt]. 

Formerly the most attractive amusement in Madrid 
was the bnil-Jiffht, but of tate years this has been sup- 
pressed. At tne times appointed for ^e bull-fight, all 
Madrid was in commotion. An aspect of gaiety was 
imprinted on every countenauce. The spectacle was 
usually exhibited in a sj)acious rotunda, formed for the 
occasion, and erected on'^the outside of one of the gates. 
The boxes were filled with females, displaying all the 
elegant and fanciful varieties of dress ; and the efl^ct 
of the assembled company is described, by M. de La- 
borde, to have been grand and impressive. [Pre- 
viously to the suppression of this aarusement, Mr. 
Southey was present at a bull-fight, where about fifteen 



tlieusand persons were assembled. On this occasion 
the bullocks were only teased, and, as their horns were 
tip|>ed, the men who fought with them were only 
bruised. A bullock was led into the area, and the men 
amused themselves by provoking him, and then running 
awny, and leaping over the boundary. But the twQ 
principal heroes were each of them in a basket, which 
came up to his shoulders. This be could lift up fron;^ 
the ground, and move along in ity towards the bull, 
Ha stuck a d?irt into the bull, and then popped down 
into the basket, which the beast knocked down; to the 
infinite delight of fifteen thousand spects^tors ! Once he 
tossed the fuan 19 the basket, and once he put his horp^ 
in at one epd and drove him out at the other. When 
one bull was done with, some tame cattle were driven 
in, and he followed them out. Four were thus suc- 
cessively teased ; but a more barbarous sport followed. 
A boar was turned in to be baited by dogs, but they 
were afraid to attack so formidable an enemy ; and the 
few who had courage to do so, were dreadfully mangled 
by his tusks. His boarship remained unhurt, and, after 
maiming every dog who attacked him, was suffered to 
^o to his den. The rest of the entertainment consisted 
m turning in bullocks* one at a time, among the mob. 
They provoked the beast, and the beast bruised them ; 
and Mr. Soutbey says he was glad to see that the ad- 
vantage lay on the side of the most respectable bri^te]. . 
Among other amusements it may be mentioned that, 
on Corpus ChrUti day, in every year, there is, in Ma- 
drid, a grand procession, composed of the secular and 
' regular clergy, followed by the king, his ministers, and 
cQurt, each bearing in his hand a wax taper. Mag- 
nificent awnings of tapestry are formed in the streets, 
through which the procession passes. The balconies 
are decorated with splendid hangings : the seats are 
covered with cushions ; and, in some of the streetSi> 
the face of day is darkened by canopies, which are 
stretched from side to side. Altars are placed at regular 
intervals. The balconies are thronged with ladies su- 
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perbl}' dressed, who sprinkle scented water, or scatter 
flowers on the passing multitudes. 

[Madrid is four hundred miles from the sea, and ha9 
no navigable river. Indeed the Manzanares, the river 
which flows past the city, is so shallow, that, if a cockle 
should attempt to navigate it, he must inevitably run 
aground. When it is stated, that this city is in the cen- 
tre of the Peninsula, all its advantages are enumerated. 
In summer the heat is intolerable, and in winter the 
cold is very severe ; for the soil round the city produces 
nitre in great abundance, and the Gaudarama mountains 
are covered with snow; so tJiat the inhabitants have 
the agreeable alternative of being star^'ed from want of 
a fire, or suflTocated by the fumes of charcoal. 

In Madrid the necessaries of life are extravagantly 
dear, and the comforts not to be obtained; and -Mr. 
Southey was informed, by a person well acquainted 
with the character of the people, that " there is neither 
friendship, aflection, nor virtue among them.'' 

All our early impressions, however, tend to prejudice 
us in fevour of Spain. The first novels that we read, 
fill us with high notions of the grandeur and dignity of 
the national character; and, in perusing the actiofis of 
the Spaniards, in the new world, we almost fancy them 
a race different from the rest of mankind. But a little 
observation soon destroys this favourable prepossession; 
and a total alteration in their existing establishments 
must take place, before the dignity of the Spanish cha* 
meter can be restored]. 



About fifty miles south-west of Madrid, in a narrow 
valley, surrounded by loflty mountains, and on the north- 
ern bank of the Tagus, stands the ancient and once 
celebrated city of Toledo. This place has been de- 
fended by walls, some remains of which still exist. The 
houses are crowded together, and built in the form of 
an amphitheatre: the streets are so narrow that two 
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carriages cannot pass at onde, and so uneven, that there 
is not one in ^tiicli the passengers are not obliged to 
ascend or descend. They are also crooked, and ill 
paved; yet Toledo is the see of an archbishop; and 
the cathedral is a- majestic pile of Gothic architecture. 
There are, in this city, many beauftiitil edifices, par- 
ticularly an ancient palace called the Alcazar, the area 
of whicn presents a front of one hundred and sixty feet. 
Toledo was once famous for the fabrication of articles 
in steel ; and swords manufactured in this place were 
considered to possess unrivaled excellence. t 

Thunilo, one btmdred and twenty miles south-west 
of Toledo, is an ancient to^in, on the summit and 
south side of a mountain, surmounted by a castle, which 
was once a fortress of great strength. The walls are 
flanked with high towers, and have a parade along. the 
top. The streets are crooked and narrow. On the 
declivity of the hill, and beyond the walls, is an exteB*^ 
sive addition to the town. This is of modern construe* 
tion, and has well built houses and wide streets. Trux^ 
illo has five parish churches, four convents of monks, 
and four of nuns. 

A mountainous and irregular country intervenes be- 
twixt this place and Merida, a town which anciently 
was a favourite seat of the Romans. That people 
erected here many magnificent edifices, but it is now 
one of the poorest and most neglected towns of Spain. 
The traveller, however, can scarcely proceed a step 
without treading on, or observing ancient monuments ; 
or without perceiving on all sides the deplorable ves- 
tiges of ancient splendour. 

East of Merida, and on the southern bank of the 
Chtadiana, stands the city of Badajoz, strongly fortified, 
and constituting one of the barrier towns of Spnin 
towards Portugal. This place has five gates, and, like 
nearly all other towns iti Spain, its streets are extremely 
narrow. It is the see of a bishop, and the cathedral is 
the only tolerable edifice it possesses: its population is 
estimated at more than fourteen thousand persons. 
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Badiyoi bus, at different times, sustained many sieges : 
IB the late war it was surrendered to the French, but 
was snbstqueotly taken by the allied armiea under the 
command of Lord Wellington. 

Crossing a stone bridge of twetity>eight arches, over 
the Gaadtana, and proceeding, in a northerly direction, 
to the Tagus, the traveller reaches Alcantara, a town 
diiefly fiimous for its bridge, a magnificent work of the 
Romans, nearly six hundr^ feet in length, and having. 
In the middle, a triumphal ardi, which extends across 
its whole width. 

Still ferther north, and beyond Placenciin, a small 
dty, which contains nothing that particularly repoosr 
mends it to notice, is Ciudad Jtodrigo. This, another 
of the barrier towns, betwixt Spain and Portugal, stands 
on a fertile plain, ^hicb, at tne distance of about five 
leagues towards the north, is terminated by mountains. 
In the walls, which are not very strong, there are 
seven gates. During the late war Ciudad Rodrigo was 
given up to the French, but in January, 1812, it was 
taken by Lord Wellington. It is the see of a bishop ; 
and has a cathedral in the Gothic style of architecture, 
but built without taste. There were formerly at Ciudad 
Rodrigo, manufactories pf tapestry, embroidery, lace, 
and leather; but these have long been neglected. The 
river Agueda runs close to the walls ; and, among its 
sand, grains of gold are not unfrequently found. 

A bad road, over an irregular country, leads to Sa- 
iamanca. On approaching this city, the traveller, be 
his knowledge of Spanish literature ever so little, must 
experience an unusual degree of interest. Salamanca, 
^moos for its university, and for the illustrious men 
which it has, at different periods, given to Spain, formerly 
received pupils from England, France, Germany, and 
other countries. It is one of the most ancient bishop- 
rics of Spain, and its situation, in the form of an amphi- 
theatre, on the banks of the Tormea, is picturesque and 
beautiful. In this city there are a cathedral, twenty- 
five parish churclies, twenty convents of monks, eleven 
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of nans, tweitty*fiTe private .colk^es, and foar great 
colleges. The cathedral is a majestic Gothic edifice, 
<Nie of the handsomest io Spain. The university was 
Imilt in the fifteenth century, and is of great extent : it 
oootains a hall large enough to hold two thousand per« 
SODS. The library, which boasts a valuable collection, 
both of printed books and manuscripts, is ornamented 
with statues of illustrious men : the hooks are fiistened 
by iron chains* In this university there are eighty pro- 
lessors; and the subjects of instruction are theology, 
common and civil law, philosophy, eloquence, the clas* 
aics, history, medicine, mathematics, the belies lettres, 
aviary, anatomy, languages ancient and modern, and 
flinsic. The students are about three tliousand in num* 
ber: they are all clad in black gowns; and have their 
beads shaved and covered with caps. In Salamanca 
there are several squares : one of which is large, and 
has, round it, a portico of ninety arcades. 

From Salamanca the traveller may proceed to Val* 
ladUid. This city, which stands on an extensive plain, 
surrounded by distant hills, has dirty and ill paved 
streets. Being situated between two rivers, it has a 
communication over each, by extensive bridges. Many 
of the houses are approached by gates of noble struc- 
ture, and have handsome fronts, and courts embellished 
with piaazas ; but most of them are either unfinished or 
in rums. The cathedral is a fine edifice of Grecian 
architecture. - There are several public walks in Val- 
ladolid and its vicinity : of these the principal is the 
Campo Grande, which is plauted with trees, and con- 
tains, within its area, thirteen churches. Valladolid 
was formely an opulent town, and had an extensive 
trade and important manufactories ; but its population 
has of late been much diminished^ and its manufactures 
are now of little importance. The adjacent country 

Eroduces wine of excellent quality; and mulberry trees 
ave lately been cultivated here with great success. 
On the road, from Valladolid towards France, and at 
the distance of aboat ninety miles, stands Burgos, thei 
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capital of Old Castile; an irreguhr tmvn, situated on 
^4ie declivity of' a hill, and formerly defended by high 
Walls, and a castle of considerable strength. T%e 
streets are, in general, narrow, crooked, and unevte; 
but there arc several squares. One of the latter is surf- 
rounded with a piazza, supported by lofty columns. 
Many of the public walks and squares are embellished 
with fountains and statues. The town house, the palace 
of Velasco, and some of the churches, deserve the no- 
tice of the traveller. The cathedral is a Gothic edifice 
of immense extent, embellished with towieips, statues^ 
columns, and ornaments of varbus kinds. Burgos was 
once a flourishing city ; and, till the commencement* of 
the seventeenth century, was the centime of an extennve 
commerce, and the residence of many foneign merchants* 
it possessed considerable manufactures, and its crowded 
lairs displayed industry, ' riches, and prosperity. Its 
only manufactory at present is one of cloth. This 
place, however, is still a mart for woollen cloths made 
in Old Castile. Its population does not now consist of 
more than nine thousand persons. 

About seventy miles beyond Burgos is Vitoria. This 
town, the capital of Alava, is surrounded by a double 
row of walls, and has some broad streets, ornamented, 
with trees, and watered by streams which run through 
them. Four of the principal streets terminate in a large 
and beautiful square, which has a fountain in the mid- 
dle, and an arcade or piazza roimd it. The promenades 
in the vicinity of this town are neat, and much fre- 
quented. Some of the churches are handsome. Three 
festivals are annually celebrated in Vitoria, one for 
boys, anotlier for girls, and the third for husbands. 
This place has, of late years, become famous in con- 
sequence of a brilliant victory obtained here by Lord 
WelliugtoQ Qver. the French army, in which the latter 
lost the whole. of their baggage and artillery, and a 
gr^at quantity of treasure. 

A few miles north of Vitoria is Bilbao, the capital of 
Biscay ; a small but pleasant town, near the mouth of 
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the river Ansa. This place contains about twelve hun- 
dred houseSk The streets are smooth, clean, and kept 
in good repair^ and have water conducted by channels 
through them; The roofs of 'the houses project so 
much as tO'shelter, from the sun and the rain^ those who 
walk under them. From the port of Bilbao great quan- 
tities of wool, iron^ and chesnuts, are annually shipped 
to different countries of Europe. * 

Turning now in a direction south-east, and crossing 
the mountains of Biscay, the traveller will reach Paot- 
pehtna^ the capital of Navarre. This is a fortified town, 
situated partly on an eminence, «attd partly in a fer- 
tile, plain, on the banks of the river Arga. Lof^y 
mountains, surround it, at the distance of two or three 
leagues. It has two castles^ one within the town, and 
the other on the exterior. It$ public edifices are a 
.cathedral, three parish chiurches, Jind nine convents. 
The streets are ill built, but dean; iand one of the 
squares, which is very spacious, is appropriated, to the 
amuscmeiit of bull-fighting. 

On the banks of the JS^*o, near the place where that 
river receives the Gallego, stands. the ancient to^vn of 
SaragoBsay on a vast, open, and fertile plain. ' It has 
twelve g^tes, and two bridges. Most of its streets are 
narrow, irregular, and paved with rough pebbles : some 
of them, however, are straight, and of considerable 
width: one, in particular, runs in a direct line, is very 
widte^ and extremely long. This street is. a place of 
fashionable resort; and carriages and people of aH 
ranks resort to it every evening in summer. The houses 
of Saragossa are nearly all ancient, yet they ha^e.been 
built with much regularity. In the centre of o^e of 
the squares is a lofty tower, which has fallen from its 
perpendicular, and leans perhaps as much as the £imous 
tower of Pisa. Several of the churches are handsome. 
The cathedral, which stands in a small square, is a 
magnificent building ; but its interior is too much loaded 
.with ornaments. The Lonja, or Exchange, is a largo^ 
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aquarc, and tolerably regular old buildisg, which has, 
io its interior, a spacious hall crowned by a cupola. 
Many of the churches and conventual edifices, which 
are upwards of fifty in number, are handsome. Near 
Sarag<>ssa are seyeral promenades, some of wluch are 
▼ery pleasant, particularly those along the banks of 
the Ebro. This place obtained considerable celebrity, 
during the late French war,, by opposing, for many 
alontkG^ the whole force of the French army. 

On the coast of the Mediterranean, and about one 
hundred and seventy miles east of Saragossa, is Bar^ 
cthnoy the capital of Catalonia; celebrated for its 
situation, its extent, the number of its inhabitants^ th^ 
richness of the adjacent country, the industry of its 
people, its conuneroe, and its opelence. It was rounded 
by the Carthaginians; and successively passed under 
the dominion of the Romans, the Goths, the Moors, 
nnd the French; in the sixteenth century it was at- 
tached to th^ Spanish monarchy. The streets of this 
town, particularly those in the most uicient parts, are, 
Ib general^ narrow and crooked. Some of them, how- 
ttvcr, are handsome. A common sewer is formed be- 
neath the streets^ but so near the surface, and so ill 
covered, that, in summer, an unwholesome and disgust- 
ing vapour exhales from it. At night the streets are 
lighted by lamps, arranged on each side. There are, in 
Barcelona, a great number of squares, but tliey are 
nearly all small and irregular. That, however, in which 
the governor's palace is situated, is spacious : it has^ on 
'three sides, magnificent edifices^ and on the fourth^ a 
*fine promenade towards the sea. Though this town is, 
in general, well built, it does not boast any sumptuous 
pakices or superb hotels. The bouses, in general, are 
four or five stories high, and weH built, but simple : 
they have large windows, ornamented with' a great 
variety of balconies. On most of their fronts are 
iwintings in fVeRco. The whole number of inhabitants 
«s estimated at about one hundriKl and fifty thousand. 
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In this place there are eighty- two churches, and fifty 
convents of raonks and nuns. Barcelona is the see g( 
an archbishop. The cathedral is a majestic Gothic 
edifice, which was begun about five hundred years 
ago, and is not yet competed. The fortifications of 
Barcelona are strong, hot the place is chiefly defended 
by advanced works, and by the fort of Mont Juich, on 
the sninmit of a lofty adjacent hill. Barcelona has 
many handsome walks, both in and near the town. 
The tatter are chiefly on the side of the fosses; they 
are shaded by large trees, and would be agreeable 
were h not for the inconvenience of dust. From Bar- 
celona are exported silver, gold, and stufB'; silk stock- 
ings, clothe, calicoes, cottons of all kinds, fire arms, 
lace, shoes, wine, and brandy. The port is-betow the 
citadel, and is formed by piers, supported by solid 
quays, and, on the wh^k of one side, by the ramparts 
of the town. The country around Barcelona Is beau* , 
tfful, fertile, and well cultivated ; abounding iii trees of 
nuoierous kinds, and forming, altogether, an oblong. 
Irregular plain, surrounded by gentle hilb, and orna- 
mented with numerous country houses. 

On the sea coast, betwixt Barcelona and Valencia, is 
Tarragona^ a town which stands in the midst of vinef- 
yards, gardens, cornfields, and orchards, and is famous 
for its ancient grandeur. Under the dominion of the 
Romans it was the capital of Citerior Spain. Its waHs 
were built by Scipio, and repaired by the emperor 
Adrian ; and it had an amphitheatre, a circus, palaces, 
temples, and aqueducts. It is situated on ah eminence 
of rocks, elevated nearly eight hundred feet above the 
level of the sea ; Is surrounded by walls, and has six 
gates and two castles. It is the see of an archbishop, 
but the cathedral is a very uninteresting edifice. Tar- 
ragona is in no respect pleasant, except in sHuation: it 
is gloomy ; its streets are narrow and uneven ;- there are 
no sqi[iares nor public walks; and it is destitute of 
gcr^ety and public amusements. 
The traveller, on hh approach to rkkneia, is agrees 
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aMy surprised and prepossessed by its appearance { 
nor, on enteriog the place, is he disappointed in the 
favourable idea that he has formed of it. He is gra- 
tified by a succession of well built houses, aad surprised 
lit majestic masses of noble edifices* The variety of 
shops elegantly decorated; aod the crowd of iiiha- 
bitants, announce a wealthy and considerable pppula- 
tion. He every where perceives the indications of 
opulence. Valf ncia is beautifully and advantageously 
situated, in the midst of a rich aad fertile country. It 
was once fortified, /but, though now surrounded by 
walls an4 ramparts; it is incapable of resisting the 
attack of an eiiemy. The river Ctuadalepiar flows at 
the foot. <of its wails, and is crossed by, five Inidges, 
^he streets are not pav^d, but are covered with^sand : 
tjbis is. extremely disagreeable^ during h^t weather, on 
account of its rising in dust ; and during rainy wea- 
ther, in consequence of the numerous puddles which 
are formed in iU Most of: the- booses have terraces on 
their tops i and many of thc^.apprjtments are decorated 
iand paved with a kind of earthe^nware til.es, which are 
made at Valencia* There is not, perhaps, a town in 
Spain, which. contains so* many public edifices as Va- 
lencia. Several of th^se are remarkable for richness of 
decoration, and for the great namber of paintings which 
ihey contain. Valencia has eight gatesj and several 
,sq,u9res ; and, though the st^^eets are, in general, nar- 
row, it has an open and pleasant appearance. The 
cathedral is supposed to stand .qn the s^te of a temple 
of Diana: it is an extensive J>i|t irregular building, 
.partly in the Gothic, and pa^r^ly in the Roquaa style of 
architecture. The grand altar is entirely of silver, and 
IS, divided into copopartments, which contain pictures in 
Veljef, illustrative o£ various in/oidents in the life of our 
^aviour and the Virgin Mary. ^ The.iMitiqiMties in Va- 
lencia consist of. Roman inscriptiipps, and fragments of 
apcieut statues .^nd, pavements. There are, in this 
place, many manufactories of silks, staffs, and other 
i^rticles ; and ifc bas. Ippg <;arri^ on ja iuprative trade* 
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In Valeocia» the fruit, vegetables^ and corn, have ool 
the same favour as in most other parts 'of Spain. This 
is supposed to be owing to the land being too much 
watered, by numerous canals, which, rotersect the coun-> 
try in different directions. Kice is the food chiefly 
used. . Fish is plentiful and good, bi|t other eatables 
« are in general dear. 

On the whole, Valencia is an agreeable town : it is 
inhabited by opulent nobility, rich merchants, ai)d an 
active and industrious people. There are, in this place, 
many, singular 'CUstofl|!i. Images of the Virgin, and of 
several saints, are 'placed in different streets; and, on 
partknlar days, these ane.iorname&ted, the«treels are 
decorated, illuminations take place, ^music is employed; 
and the inhabitsuits form pirocessions. Indeed there is, 
peihaps, no town in Christendom,, where so many pro- 
cessions, take place, a» ia Videncia; and every proces- 
sion is precedediiby -cifbt figures of giants of prodi-, 
gions heighh : Foot bf theses represent the four quarters 
of the wofrld,. and tfaC'Otfaer four their husbands. The 
heads - are . BKide of pasteboard, and are friczled and 
dressed in the fashion. The bodie&^e wooden frames, 
di«»sed:inx:o9^s or robes, and various ornaments.- Men, 
covered with drapery. ffdlk^ to the ground, carry iheui 
at the head of the procession, making them jump, dance, 
tarh'aiul twist about,:and bow, to the great amusement 
of Hir people, who pay more attention' to the gesti- 
cttlatioasof .the giants, than to the religious ceremony 
which jfoUows. ' : 

In a wide and' beautiful valley, watered by the river 
Segurai'sttOkAs Muroia, the capital of the kingdom or 
province. of the same name. It is about one hundred 
and twenty miles south*west of Valencia, and in the 
mxcbt'of a- fine> country, of which mulberry tree^ form 
thef>ntidpal«rham#nt - This city has eleven parishes, 
ten^ cbnvents .of isonhs, ' abd nine of nuns ; and about 
suLty thousand inhabitants. It was anciently fortified 
with high walb, 'Strengthened at intervals by towers, 
9nd enteied >by tbirjleen 'gates |c but the walls are now 
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•early levded> •nd only lour of the ^ks reonSii. 
Over the river it a bndlie^ liandaoi»e, aiid well built, 
but4iafigured by a great nambertyf bad stataeB. The 
streets ace narrow^ wiiiding, meguhr, badly divided, 
aad ill paved. Very few dt tbe .hoases have a hand^ 
aome appearaace, iind wme of them ifeeerve particadar 
attention. Many are ancient, and loaded witfaemaments 
0f architecture and sculpture destitute of taste. Thereare 
several squares^ one 6f which was foimerly used for bull- 
fights. The chief public edifice « Mvreia is the ca^ 
thedral, situated in the same square as the episeofml 
palace,.and having two stories of architecture in tbeCo- 
riothiaA order.. Thareare.foarpFomenades: tlie.araeiiaJ^ 
which is near the river side'; ; the :faN»taoic garden ; the 
alameyda^ au avenue. fOaated wotfa trees; and the aiale- 
con, a kind of quay,, on Hhe'same line wilk the arsenal. 
Murcia, has scarcely any. iN)tnBierce >of its own; but it 
sharejs in the general. doluoiKroe! of 'the province. 
Nearly aU its own^Aisideas confitiM to articles made of 
i^ps^t, or the braniebesiof ^Sqpaiaisb brocm. ! There arie« 
in this towu, a cubtomUotise/a^bqard of pubHc eoono- 
luy, two public ilibravies^tacaring-hdase fibr aaii|ietre, 
gunpowder millsf some silk manufactories, and' a eon- 
sideiableestablishiaetttfof the^fipiniuiig and twtttingof 
silk. • . ■ .. •'■' /)•• • . . -. 

. Carthagtna- is one of iiht most important OMxitime 
tow9s ia. Spain* • it ' il^aboatiforty miles $«itlh' of ^Mur-^ 
cia« and stands on therdetltvity pf a hill, the snmihit of 
which is crowned by a castle, but now -in a ataie of 
decay* On the adjacent iiaghts^ hoWeveryare raised 
considerable woiJEs for the defence of tlw harbour, 
the arsenal, and the dockyard* . Tihe streets. >are wide, 
aud the houses have, iii geaeral, 'flat rodfs. The. doek^ 
yard- and port, are bo^h excellent/. and at tlie entrajace 
intQ the hsirbour is a small' island,; wfadc&protecfts it 
from the, viQleace of tbe wijud.; and w«ves. iiNonth^east 
of th^.tpwn i&sMi<exlensive and i^rtile> bat indiffereatly 
cultivated valley; lofty: oountains rise steep fromi the 
lya^r s edgie, ou the east ^aad : west^ f&ad, iou jtbe; north. 
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a narrow ridge of hills wholly shuts out the view of the 
inland country. 

This part of Spain was early occupied by the Cartha* 
ginians^ who fouoded the present town ; and, with an 
intention that it should emulate the capital of their 
own country, they called it New Carthage. It was sub* 
sequently the chief place of a Roman province. 

If, from Carthage, the traveller crosses, through the 
interior of the country, westward, he will pass the cit^ 
of Cordova, formerly a royal residence, and the birth* 
place of Seneca, Lucian, Martial, and other learned 
men. It is now a large, but indifferently built town, 
forming nearly a squacei and surrounded by wails 
flanked with great towers, most of which terminate in 
pinnacles. Part of these were constructed by the Ro- 
mans, and part by the Moors. Much of its interior is 
laid out in gardens and orchards, planted with orange, 
citron, and other fruit trees, and embellished with. foun- 
tains. The suburbs are handsome, and of such im- 
mense extent, that they may almost be considered as 
several distinct towns. ' Cordova contains fifteen pa- 
rishes, forty-four convents, and about twenty thousand 
inhabitants. Most of the streets are narrow ; but there 
are some squares, and one in particular, which is re- 
markable for its spaciousness, for the regularity of its 
houses, and for the porticos that surround it. The ca- 
thedral is one of the most remarkable edifices in Europe^ 
It was originally a mosque, constructed by the Moors, 
and is of imdiense size. Its ornaments are exquisitely 
wrought. Before the door are six columns of jasper, 
each nearly five feet high. On one side, rises a large 
and handsome tower, terminated by small arches, and 
having fourteen windows, ornamented with columns of 
black and red marble. The doors are seventeen in 
number,,covered with bronze plates, curiously wrought. 
The interior has nineteen aisles, each three hundred 
and tifty feet long ; and divided by rows of columns, 
to the number of eight hundred and fifty. Several of 
the columns are of blue jasper, lind the rest of the 
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finest narble. The walls are lined with marble, and the 
dome is richW ornamented with Mosaic work. The 
chief altar is fine; and there are several chapels, adorn- 
ed with paintings. Among other remarkable public 
edifices of Cordova, are the episcopal palace, and the 
ro^l palace ; the latter is sitnated at one of the extre- 
mities of the town, and appears like a citadel. 

Leavii^ Cordova, we mast pass to the coast of the 
Atlantic, for the purpose of visiting the city of Cadiz, 
and the places in its vicinity. 



• / 



SPAIN CONTINUED. 

A Description of Cadiz^ and a Tour thence to Xeres^ 
.''Seville J and Gibraltar, From Travels in the South 
of Spain, hy William Jacob, M.P. F.R.S. 

The. view, op entering the Bay of Cadiz, presents the 
finest collection of oliyects that can be imagined : at one 
ei^tremity of the left poin^ ia the town of Kota ; a little 
fuirther, the castle of Santa Catalina, and the neat city 
of Santa Maria; at a grf at^r di^nce, on the lap of a 
lofty hilt, stands Medina; nearer the sea, thei town of 
Puerto Real, and the arsenal of the Carracas ; and at the 
extremity of a i>oint of land, to the right, is the city of 
Cadiz^ To add to the splendour of the scenp, this ex- 
tensive bajj^ is usually filled with the vessels of difierent 
nations, di;»playing their respective colours, amidst a 
forest of masts. . The whiteness of the houses in Cadiz, 
their size, and apparent cl^anliQess, the magnificence 
of the public edifices, and the neat and regular fortiQca- 
t»ona, fatm together, a striking assemblage of objects. 
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Hie frotind opposite to Cadiz has little appearance of 
▼erduve ; and, except the vineyards near Santa Maria 
and Rota, all looks brown and barren. 

After Mr. Jacob had entered the gates, and had be- 
come somewhat reconciled to the nauseous effluvia of 
<h1 and garlic, he was surprised by the extraordinary 
scen^ around him, and could almost have imagined that 
he had dropped from the clouds into the midst of a 
large masquerade; the variety of dresses and charac- 
ters, the swarms of f)eople, the height and externally 
clean appearance of the houses, with the curtains drawn 
across, from one side to the other, and the extreme nar- 
rowness of the streets, rendered still more narrow by 
the projecting balconies of painted or gilt iron grating, 
all produced leelings he had never before experienced, 
and which no language can describe. 

The best houses in Cadiz have brick floors, and 
stone, or marble stairs. As the windows generally look 
into a courtyard, they are private and retired; and 
under each house is a cistern, which, in the rainy sea- 
son, is filled with water. Every dwelling is a separate 
castle, and capable of military defence. The streets of 
this city are clean and remarkably well paved ; and there 
are few or no wheel carriages, to destroy the pavement. 
The entrances of the houses, however, are, in general, 
the receptacles of every kind of filth ; and a person en* 
tering is almost suffocated by stenches^' before he can 
reach the apartments. 

As this city is built on a peninsula, at the termina- 
tion of a long and sandy isthmus, there is no ground 
unoccupied, and little can be spared for squares. The 
Plaza de St. Antonio, is the onlv one, and it is very 
suKall ; but, being surrounded with magnificent houses, 
it has a good eflect, and is the principal resort of the 
inhabitants. To ladies it is the mall ; to merchants, the 
exchange; and to officers, the parade. T» ' Almeyda, 
or public walk, is very beautiful, always dry under foot, 
and furnished with good marble seats, on both sides • 
but, being close to the sea, the trees do not thrive^ and 

8 
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indeed tfford very little shade. The iamparts» whtcb 
surround the city, form a series of agreeable prome^ 
nades^ whence the prospects of the bay, and the coun- 
try beyond it, may be enjoyed to advantage. 

Mr. Jacob visited the markets of Cadtiz, and found 
them excessively crowded, especially the fish and vege- 
table markets ; the latter was supplied with a profusion 
of every thing in season. Garlic, in this place, is a 
most important article, and is sold in strings, three or 
four yaras long, which are piled in stacks. The market 
abounded with onions, grapes, melons, pumpkins, tar- 
nips, carrots, and oelery of prodigious thickness. 

He visited the cath^ral, an ancient edifice, wholly 
destitute of taste on the outside, but within elegantly 
and splendidly decorated. A new cathedral is now 
erecting, which, if ever finished, will be a most OMigni- 
ficent as wellas expensive edifice ; it was begun in 11^*2, 
and many years must still elapse before it is completed. 
It is of white marble, but the saline partieles have 
changed the side towards the sea to a brown colour; 
the marble pillars, within, are very handsome, and of 
the Corinthian order; the interior is at present a mere 
heap of rubbish. 

Good water is very scarce in this city ; there are no 
springs on the peninsula of Cadia but what are brackish, 
fit only'for washing, and not for culinary parposes ; every 
house has a cistern, or tank, filled with rain water, but 
the inhabitants usually prefer drinking that which is 
' brought in casks, by boats, from St. Mary's. 

On leaving Cadiz, Mr. Jacob and two ge&tlemeo by 
whom he was accompanied, crossed the harbour in a 
boat, and landed at St« Mary's^ where, by appointment, 
an equipage was waiting to convey them to Seville. This 
was a coach solidly constructed, resembling, in shape, 
those which we see painted in pictures two hundred 
Years old. It had no iron springs, but was suspended 
by large leathern straps, from upright pillars b^re and 
behi«id, and was lined with yellow plush. 

Port Si, Mary'g has gppd streets, splendid look* 
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ipff houses, and usually coittaios about tweWe thousand 
inhabitants. The Almeyda, or public walk, is shady and 
beautiful, and is well furnished with marble benches. 
The country around was very pleasant; and the whole 
scene bore a stronger resemblance to the West Indies 
than Mr. Jacob had expected to find in Europe: the 
hedees were mostly formed of aloes and opuntia, or 

EricKly pear, which make an excellent fence, and these 
eing intermixed with flowers of various kinds, produced 
a very beautiful appearance. 

The approach to Xeres is striking, and the entrance 
is bv the end of the Almeyda, a pleasant and well 
shaded walk* At this place there is a bridge over the 
Guadalete* The streets of Xeres are wider than those 
of Cadiz. There is a good paved footpath, and some 
of the houses are splendid. The principal commerce of 
this place consists of wine, especially of that species so 
generally known by the name of Sherry ; and the quau" 
tity annually made in Xeres, and Us vicinity, is about 
forty thousand pipes. The value of the wine, when 
new» is from eight to ten pounds per pipe : it increases 
in value by age; and that which is sent to England 
is always mixed with brandy, which occasions a further 
augmentation in the price. There are some kinds of 
sweet wine made in this neighbourhood, which are much 
valued by the inhabitants. 

From Xeres the travellers proceeded, towards Seville, 
over a dusty track, through fields lately covered with 
corn^ but which, from want of rain, had been converted 
into l^irren plains. The environs of Xeres, on this 
side, were pleasant, and abounded in cultivated gardens 
and vineyards, enclosed within hedges of aloes and 
prickly pear. The face of the country was rendered 
still more s^gieeabk by the intermixture of olive trees, 
whose dark. green hue forms a pleasing contrast to the 
lighter shades of the hedges. 

They reached Seville «^ter sunset, and, passing one 
of the walks near the side of the river, they entered, by 
sieveral narrow streets, into one of the squares. Here 

92 
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they met a religious procession, which obKged them to 
stop till it had passed. It consisted of a great number 
of friars chanting psalms, and preceded by men carrying 
large glass lant horns fixed on stares about eight feet 
high. To these succeeded a priest,, bearing a banner 
with either the Crucifixion, or the Virgin painted on it ; 
and singers, attended by the rabble, closed the whole. 
The people stood silent and uncovered till it had passed, 
and the inhabitants of the houses brought lights to 
the balconies, in compliment to the Rosary, as it was 
called. 

This city was Tery different from any that Mr., Jacob 
iiad yet seen. ^Each house occupies a large space of 
ground, and all have an open court within ; in the centre 
of this is usually a fountain, surrounded with orange 
trees, and other evergreens. The streets are extremely 
narrow ; very few being wide enough to allow two car- 
riages to pass; indeed, several of them are so very nar- 
row that Mr. Jacob was able to touch the opposite walls 
at the same time. The houses being lofty, the sun 
never penetrates to the bottom of these streets, and, 
even in the hottest weather, they have almost the cool- 
ness of our cellars. There are not many squares, nor 
open places within the city,^ but the environs have some 
beautiful public walks. 

If there be little to admire in the streets of Seville,^ 
generally, the public buildings are objects that deserve 
the highest admiration. Of these, one is adapted to 
the manufacture of tobacco, which, being an article 
subject to heavy taxation, has become a royal mono-, 
poly, so that no tobacco nor snuff is permitted to be 
aold, which does not belong to the crown. This edifice 
is very large, is. surrounded by a ditch; and has eight 
and twenty courts, round which the rooms for the dif- 
ferent branches of the manufactory are arransed. It 
contains upwards of an hundred mills for grinding the 
sniiff : these are turned by horses and mules, while se^ 
veral hundred men and boys are employed in roiling^ 
laaf- tobacco into segars. 
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, ^t. Elin<) is a naval iostituUon m Seville, founded by 
Ferdinand Columbus, son of the great discoverer of 
America* It was originally designed for one hundred 
and fifty youths, but the number, at present, amounts 
to no more than seventy, and the objects of the insti-* 
tution are miserably neglected. 

The royal cannon foundery is a fine building where 
two hundred men are constantly employed in casting 
«nd boring guns of large calibre. The shape and oma- 
flients of the guns are very beautiful. 

The walls of Seville are supposed to have been con* 
structed ^y the Romans; but the place is incapable of 
defence, without an expense on the fortifications wbicli 
the position does not merit. Some of the gates are 
very magnificent. 

One of the buildings in Seville, which displays the 
best architectural taste, is La Lonja, constructed oriffi- 
4ially at the expense of the merchants, and designed for 
an exchange ; it forms a square, and each front is two 
hundred feet in length. The Alcazar is an ancient palace, 
ivhich attracts the attention of every one who visits Se- 
ville ; it was originally built by the Moors, but the date 
of its commencement is unknown. ^ 

The cathedral is a magnificent edifice, containing a 
mixture of Moorish, Gothic, and Grecian architecture. 
The windowjs are small, and, being formed of painted 
^lass, they scarcely give light enough to distinguish, on 
Srst entering, the various surrounding objects. This de- 
iiciency of light from the exterior produces a solemn 
effect on the high altar, which is brilliantly illuminated 
%vith wax tapers of enormous she. The decorations of 
this altar are sumptuous beyond description ; the quan- 
tity of gilding on the borders of the different compart- 
ments, filled with images and pictures, the massy silver 
and gold ornaments, and the rails of bronze, tastefully 
designed, compose a most impressive whole. 

Mr. Jacob found no difficulty in obtaining permission 
to visit the college of the inquisition, and he went 
through the whole. It is a cheerful and pleasant 
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abode; and does not at all correspond with the ideas 
of Englishmen respecting it The hall of judgment 
contains only a table, three chairs for the inquisitors, a 
stool for the secretary, and one, which is lower, for the 
prisoner. On the table is a silver crucifix, upon which 
the deposition is made ; and, on a small stand, a latin 
prayer, to be said by each inquisitor before the trial 
commences. The church is of circular form, simple 
and elegant ; and has its whole interior lined with white 
marble. Mr. Hcob saw one of the apartments in which 
prisoners are confined, and was told that the others 
were similar; it was light and airy, and situated in a 
little garden, |>lanted with orange and fig trees. 

The university of Seville is almost solely appropriated 
to the education of the clergy ; the course of study oc- 
cupies five years, and these are principally devoted to 
Ifae acquirement of the Latin language, the knowledge 
of civil law, the philosophy of Aristotle, and scholastic 
divinity. Scarcely any improvement has been intro- 
duced within the last four hundred years ; the philoso- 
phy of Bacon, Locke, and Newton is utterly unknown 
both to the pupils and professors. 

The shops in Seville are wretched in their appearance, 
and ill supplied. Those at which glass, knives, forks, 
spoons, and other similar articles are sold, are mostly 
kept by native Germans or their descendants. The 
booksellers inhabit a street called Calle Genevas, and 
their shops are as badly furnished as those of other 
traders. Their principal stock consists of old books of 
divinity, lives of saints, dissertations on the antiquities 
of the country, and a few bad editions . of the Latin 
classics. 

From Seville the distance southward to Gibraltar b 
about a hundred miles. 

[The rock of Gibraltar forms a promontory from 
Spain into the sea, opposite to another promontory ex- 
tending from Africa. It is joined to Spain by a low 
and sandy neck of land, so narrow, that, fi'om some 
p<Mnts of view, the rock assumes the appearance of an 



island.] ThU is one of the stronfcest fortified places in 
the world; and its most extraordinary works are gal* 
leries excavated from the solid rock, in which loop holes 
are formed for the reception of cannon ; but the most 
extraordinary part of the galleries is that called St. 
George's Chapel, which is scooped out of the rock, 
about four hundred feet above the level of the sea, and 
is furnished with cannon. Over this is the battery 
called Willis's battery. On a level with the entrance 
to the town is a battery called the Devil's Tongue, on 
which six hundred pieces of artillery may be brought* to 
bear on any attacking enemy. The whole rock is lined 
with batteries, at the water's edge, from the land gate 
to the southern extremity called Europa PainL Mr. 
Jacob, and his friends, set out on an ascent to the sum* 
mit of the rock ; and, in the ascent, the object most 
worthy of notice was St. Michael's Cave, about half 
way up the rock. The road to this cave is good, though 
it is bounded, on one side, by a tremendous precipice. 
The entrance into the cave is by a natural exca^vation 
about thirty feet in breadth, and twenty-five in height. 
The place itself is covered with stalactites of large size, 
whicL, descending from tiie roof to the fioor, have the 
appearance of pillars, constructed for its support. This 
cavern is more than four hundred feet deep. 

From St. Michael's Cave the party ascended to the 
top of the rock; and, towards the Mediterranean, bad a 
view from the cliff, which is perpendicular, and about 
one thousand three hundred feet above the level of the 
sea. After some time admiring the beauties of the snr* 
rounding scenery, they descended the rock, on the 
eastern side, till they reached a small battery, whence 
a path wound to the south end of the rock, where the 
horses were waiting for them. 

The upper part of the rock of Gibraltar consists of 
limestone ; and numerous crevices in it are the resort of 
apes of large size. In these they conceal themselves 
when the east wind blows; but, at other times they 
appear in considerable numbers, and greatly incommode 
passengers, by rolling down stones upon them. 
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The best society in Gibraltar, which consists chiefly 
of the officers oi the garrison and their families, is 
good ; and a taste for elegance, united with economy, 
generally prevails. Nothing, however, can be more 
miserable than the appearance of the civil inhabitants 
of the town, whether Moors, Jews, or Christians. They 
live, crowded together, in habitations which resemble 
barracks rather than houses, and which are as filthy as 
their persons. 

The commerce of this place has been very consider- 
able, since the communication with Spain has been free. 
The markets are well supplied, from Spain, with every 
kind of provision ; and a considerable number of live 
bollocks are brought from the coast of Africa. 



A Narrative of Mn. Jacob's Excursion/ram Gibraltar 

to. Granada. 

In an excursion which Mr. Jacob and his friends made 
from Gibraltar, they passed through the village of St> 
Rogue, where they lound a posada or tavern, which 
equalled, Jn comfort, an English inn. It is frequented 
by officers of the garrison, who make excursions into 
Spain ; and the host has learned to accommodate his 
house to the habits of his visitors. 

From this place, their course was along the sea shore, 
through the fishing tovm of Estepona, Beyond this 
place, at the side of the road, between the foot of the 
mountains and the beach, the ruins of several towns, 
formerly peopled by the Romans, were still visible. 
On passing Rio Ferde, or '* the green river,'' a stream 
whidi flows, in a chasm or fissure, between a high chain 
of mountains, Mr. Jacob says he could have supposed 
he had been in Jamaica : for a considerable distance on 
both sides of the road, fields of sugar canes, the plants 
nine or ten feet in height, were intermitted with others 
of rice ; and there were several mills for grinding the 
canes. The plains between the mountains and the sea, 
became gradually broader, and seemed to be enriched 
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"Witb every tropical production. A considerable quan- 
tity of cotton^ and some coffee, are cultivated here. 

The mountains under which the travellers this day 
bad passed, were the bighest Mr. Jacob had ever seen. 
In the evening they arrived at Marvella, a city contain- 
kig about eight thousand inhabitants. Though the 
streets are narrow, the plaza, or square of this city, is 
very beautiful, and has, in the centre, a fountain, which 
is constantly supplied with water from the mountains 
behind it. The town^house, and parish church, are 
both handsome buildings. The inn at which the travel- 
lers took up their abode afforded eggs, sardinias (a 
^inall kind of fish common on the coasts of the Mediter* 
ranean), and wine made jn the neighbouring mountains. 
They slept in the room where they ate ; and the beds 
consisted merely of sacks filled with bit>ken straw^ and 
spread on the brick floor. 

They left Marvella about six o'clock in the morning, 
and reached the shore of the Mediterranean at sun-rise. 
The beach was firm, and the road excellent. The 
Sierra, or mountains on their left, had a most mag* 
niticent appearance. About half way towards the top 
. of one of them, stands the town of Mija, overlooking 
the plain. This town is half a mile in perpendicular 
height above the sea, and the mountain rises, behind^ 
to an equal height above it. 

After travelling partly along the shore, and partly 
along a steep and rocky track, Mr. Jacob and his friends 
arrived at Malaga. This place is beautiful at a dis- 
tance, but it will not bear mspection. The Alameyda, 
however, is extremely magnificent. It consists of a foot' 
%valk in the middle, about eighty feet wide, with orange 
and oleander trees, planted on each side. Beyond these 
are good carriage roads, and on both sides a row of 
sumptuousand elegant houses. At the end of this walk 
is a marble fountain, of peculiarly elegant appearance. 

The streets of Malaga are very narrow, and each 
house is built around a court into which the windows 
look. There is only one square, and that is neither 
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spacious nor haodsome. The cliurcbes and contrents 
are so crowded among the houses, that whatever beauty 
they may possess is neariy concealed. An ancient cas- 
tle, built by the Moors, and in good preservation, stands 
on the side of a hill communicating with the city. 

The cathedral of Malaga is a very fine object ; its 
style of building is a mniture of Roman and Gothic. 
Tlie hi^h altar and the pulpit are of beautiful fiesh 
coloured marble ; and the choir is singularly fine. The 
latter contains about fifty stalls, curiously carved in 
cedar and mahogany, and has a considerable nuitaber of 
statues of saints. 

There are, in this cathedral, two fine organs, which 
add much to its beauty ; the pipes are not perpendicu- 
lar, as in our churches, but project from the instru- 
ment, and tbeir terminations resemble the large end of 
a trumpet, so that they appear, over the top of the 
choir, like a range of trumpets, diminishing gradually 
in length. The palace of the bishop forms one side of 
a small square in front of the cathedral. 

The rivers Gaudalmedina and Gaudalorce, which 
liere fall into the ocean, wind round the mountains and 
pass throifgh valleys, the richest and most fertile in the 
world, and it is upon the bapks of these rivers that the 
prodigious quantity of figs, almonds, oranges, lemons, 
olives, sumach, juniper berries, wax, and honey, are 
produced, which, with the dried raisins, and wines from 
the mountains, and the cork of the hills, constitute the 
external commerce of Malaga. 

The productions with which Europe is supplied from 
the western world, such as coffee, cotton, cocoa, indigo, 
and pimento, had all been cultivated in this part of 
Spain for many ages before America was discovered. 

Mr. Jacob and bis friends left Malaga at noon. The 
first part of the road, which runs along the sea side, was 
good and well constructed, and was adorned, on the lef^, 
with the neat cottages of the peasantry. The hills, to 
the top, were covered wftb^ vines, and the chasms be- 
tween them with fig, almond, plum, orange, lemon, and 
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•pricot trees. Oo the coiuts, between the cliffs, some 
fine levels, from one to two miles in extent, open with 
a front generally towards the sea. The soil of these is 
Ibrmed by the washing of the rains from the moiin- 
lains, and is very productiye in wheat and barley. 

In the evening they arrived at Felez. This city has 
aiore the appearance of internal desolation than any 
Mr. Jacob had ever beheld ; for a dreadful fever in 1804^ 
which had swept away nearly half its inhabitants, had 
feft a great number of houses totally unoccupied. The 
surrounding country, however, is fertile and beautiful 
beyond description. The town is situated on the decli- 
vity of a lofty mountain, and the verdure of its gaidens^ 
the shady groves on the banks of the river, the lofty 
elms m the Paseo, the profusion of fruits, and the 
transparent streams in the valley, render it one of the 
most enchanting spots in Andalusia. 

Leaving Velez, they continued their journey, for the 
first hour, through a rich and delightfiil country. The 
whole road was a gradual ascent, till they reached La 
Venuelap and then, for five hours, they continued climb- 
ing precipices, which only mules and Spanish horses, 
such as they rode, could have surmounted. When 
they had reached the summit and had begun to de» 
acend, the country around them resembled England 
in the verdure of the fields and the abundance of the 
trees. After passing these, they came into an open 
country, extending to the Town o£Alhama, and sevenrl 
miles beyond it. In this they saw nothing worth re- 
marking except that only one house bad glass windows. 
Alhama is visited by invalids from ail parts of Spain, 
both on account of the great purity of its air, and the 
warm sulphureous springs which it contains. 

When they left Alhama the travellers passed, by a 
gradual descent, over rich corn fields, unadorned with 
trees, and saw but one vilkge within the space of 
twenty miles. They afterwards reached Almaka, a 
town, near which is a royal salt, manufactory. The sail 
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tpriag riies at the side of a small ri?er, and its contents 
are spread^ for the purpose of evaporation, into pools of 
cisterns about nine inches deep. 

From a hill which the travellers ascended, after leav- 
ing Ahnafaa> they first saw the plain of Granada. This 
pkin is of great extent, and includes within its circuit 
nfty-two towns. When they had arrived within two 
leagues of Granada, that most interesting city, with the 
whole plain beneath, presented itself to their view; no- 
thing could exceed the beauty of this prospect The 
Hch and populous country, well supplied with trees, 
and the clear rivulets descending from the mountains, 
and artificially contrived to intersect it in every part ; 
the splendid city, extending, in the form of an amphi- 
theatre, from the river, clothing the gradual ascent of 
a hill ; the streets rising above each other ; the profn- 
fion of turrets and gilded cupolas ; the summit crown^ 
cd with the Alhambra ; and the back ground composed 
of the majestic Sierra Nevada; completed a scene, to 
%yhich no description can do justice* 

Granada, however, must be viewed at a distance, and 
not be too nearly inspected ; for the splendid poverty 
visibfe within, totally destroys the illusion created by 
a distant view. This place has a population of sixty or 
seventy thousand inhabitants ; but it is capable of con- 
taining a much greater number. Most of the slftie^ts 
are narrow. The market-pl^ce is spacious, but the 
4wellings which surround it are very despicable ; few 
of the upper apartments have glass in the windows, and 
tbe shops, below, are very indifierently suppued«with 
goods. One part of the town, which, in the time of 
the Moors, formed the bazar^, n very singular, and its 
appearance fully corresponds with the descriptions of 
eastej-n authors. It is not inhabited, bat the gates 
which enclose it being shut at night, tbe property 
is. secured from theft. * Each of the shops is very 
small; so that the owner, sitting in the middle, can 
reaoh without rising, whatever hk customers may re- 
<Quire. 
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The cathedral is a splendid bat irregukr building ; it 
is said to have originally been three churches^ though 
these arie now joined into one* The most striking parts 
are the high adlar and the choir. It contains two fine 
monuments and some valuable paintings. 

Granada was the last possession which the Moors 
held in Spain ; and Mr. Jacob several times visited the 
Alhambra, or ancient fortress and palace of the Moor- 
ish kings; it is on the top of a bill, overlooking the 
town, and is surrounded by a wall of great height and 
thickness. The road to it is a winding path, through a 
wood of lofty elms, mixed with poplars and oleanders ; 
and some orange and lemon trees. 'By the side of the 
path, are marble fountains, from which transparent 
streams are constantly rushing down. The entrance is 
through an archway, over which is carved a key, the 
symbol of the Moorish kings. This gate, called the 
Gate of Judgment, was, according to eastern forms, the 
place where the kings administered justice. The horse- 
shoe shaped arches are supported by marble pilbrs, 
ornamented, in the Arabian style, with banbeaus and 
inscriptions. All the ornaments of the Alhambra are 
intermixed with more modern ones, of the age of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, and of the emperor Charles the^iftb, 
whose arms, with those of their successors, are to be 
sean in various parts. The number of apartments in 
this extraordinai^ palace is very considerable, and the 
character of the whole is so remote from that of all the 
objectfto which we are accustomed, that the impressions 
of wonder and delight which it .excited in the mind of 
Mr. Jacob, will, he says, afford him the most pleasing 
lesollections during the remainder of his life. 

In the vicinity of Granada, com, rice, and hemp are 
raised, in great abundance. The cultivation of mul* 
berry trees, for the feeding of silkworms, is here a con- 
cern of great importance; and extensive gardens,, for 
their growth, are scattered over the adjacent plain. 

The travellers left Granada at break of day, and in 
two hours reached Santa Fe, a city which, in the pre- 
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eeding year, had safferad mach from an eartfaqaake ; 
this haa left marks of its ravages on most of the build- 
ittgs; one of the charches was divided in the centre, 
wnA the tower was a heap of ruins; a convent, which 
had been much injured, exhibited a curious spectacle; 
one half it was thrown down, and the cells of the monks, 
in the other half, were laid completely open. Several 
houses of privateindividuals had suffered severely. 

On leaving Santa Fe the travelers continued their 
journey over a plain, which appeared to be so enclosed 
by lofty and almost perpendicular mountains, that they 
eould scarcely conjecture by what avenue they were to 
get out of it. They, however, followed the course of 
the river Zenil, and found an opening through a ch^m 
between the mountains, but so extremely nairow, that 
it hardly admitted of more than a passage for the 
stream. The mountains, throughout the whole of this 
pass, rose, on both sides, in terrific forms and to tre- 
mendotts heights. 

In the widest part of the fissure, the town of Ijomm is 
situated. Its streets rise, one above another, on the 
side of the mountain ; and still higher is a Moorish 
castle," which gives the whole scene a most picturesque 
appearance. This town contains about nine thousand 
inhabitants, whp are chiefly occupied in agricultural 
pursuits. The most important product is oil, but a sufii- 
cient quantity of corn is also raised for the consumption 
of the district. 

Beyond Loxa the travellers ascended a steep and 
lofty range of mountains, where they were unmersed in 
thick clouds. In the course of an hour, having ascended 
above these, the appearance became very singular. The 
clouds resembled the sea, and some of the higher 
peaks of the mountains^above them, looked like islands. 
The travellers continued ascending and descending finr 
several hours, sometimes above the clouds, sometimes 
below them, and often so completely enveloped by. 
them, as to preclude the sight of objects at the distance 
of only a few yards. 



At length they descended into a plant, and afterwards 
proceeded, through a fertile valley, to Antequera. Like 
most other cities in this part of Spain, Antequefxt 
is finely situated, it is surrounded by beautiful gardens 
and fruitful fields, and is adorned by mountains, which 
rise ifi the back ground ; but a nearer inspection creates 
the customary dissust. This city is very extensive, and, 
being of ancient date, abounds in Roman and Moorish 
edifices, which give it an appearance of peculiar gran- 
deur. The castle is in better preservation than any 
Moorish fortress Mr. Jacob had yet seen, and the en- 
trance, called the Giant's Arch, is a fiqe specimen of 
Arabian architecture. 

There are few places in Europe in which the anti- 
quary, the botanist, or the geologist, would find so 
many objects worthy of attention as in Antequera, and 
its vicinity. 

The travellers left Antequera at day break. They 
set out on foot from the posada, and, ordering their 
horses to follow, they ascended the mountain above the 
city. Their coarse lay through the wildest scenery, and 
over the most dreadful roads that can be imagined. In 
four or five hours they began to ^^cend, and the rich 
vale of Alora appeared extended before them, with the 
town of that name, on the side of the opposite moun- 
tain. 

The streets of Ahra are so steep that the traveliefB 
feared, in ascending or descending them, that they 
should experience some accident before they reached the 
posada. The town contains about four thousand inha- 
bitants, who subsist on the productions of the plain, 
and of the surrounding mountains. Mr. Jacob and his 
friends climbed to the lop of the ancient castle, which 
is situated on a conical hill, overlooking the town. It 
is spacious, and has, on two sides, a precipice of nearly 
four hundred feet. 

After the travellers left Alora the road was tremen- 
dous, and though the distance was only two leagues, 
the journey to Casarabonela employed five hours. Many 
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fmrU of the road extended along the edge of a preci- 
pice, with the river from two to three hundred yards 
below on one side, and the towering Sierra de filan- 
quilla, with its perpendicular marble rocks, on the other. 
The hills were so steep, that, on the lower side of each 
olive tree, a wall was constructed, to prevent the tree 
from falling down the precipice. When they had passed 
through an opening in this mountain, they descended 
into a rich vale, the soil of _ which was so deep that it 
was with difficulty the horses could get through it. 

The town of Casarabonela is in a singular situation, 
on the cap of the hill, whence the descent to the valley 
below is at least eight hundred yards, and in some places 
almost perpendicular. Some judgment may be formed 
o( it, by stating, that, from the valley to the town, the 
travellers were occupied .two hours in constantly ascend- 
ing, by a winding road. 

Proceeding €till through a mountainous and highly 
romantic country, they passed the little town of Ell 
Bur go; and, not long afterwards, arrived at Ronda. 
The plain in which this city stands is on an elevation 
of one thousand five hundred yards above the level of 
the sea; yet the higher mountains around it give it the 
appearance of a valley, richly adorned with corn fields, 
fruit trees, and transparent streams. 

The fertile fields and productive gardens which sur- 
round Ronda, afibrd to its inhabitants abundant means 
of subsistence. Besides wine, oil, and corn, which 
they enjoy in common with other parts of the province, 
they have a profusion of all the fruits and vegetables of 
our more northern climate ; the apples and pears, with 
which tlie trees are loaded, equal or excel in flavour 
ChQse of England. 

Among the various objects which attracted the atten- 
tion of Mr. Jacob in Spain, none excited so muph his 
admiration as the singular situation of this city, the 
river Guadiaro which encircles it, aqd the bridges 
which connect it with its suburbs. It is built on a 
rock, with cliffs, either perpendicular and. abrupt to« 
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Wards the river, or with broken crags, whose jutting 
prominences, having a little soil, have been planted 
with orange and fig trees. A fissure in thb rock, of 
great depth, surrounds the city on three sides, and, at 
the bottom of it, the river rushes along with impetu- 
ous rapidity. Two bridges are constructed over the 
fissure ; the first is a single arch, resting on the rocks at 
the two sides, and in height, from the water, one hun- 
dred and twenty feet. The river descends, from this 
to the second bridge, whilst the rocks on each side as 
rapidly increase in height; so that, from the second 
bridge to the water, there is the astonishing height of 
two hundred and eighty feet. The monument near 
London bridge, if placed on the water, might stand be- 
neath the arch. It is impossible to convey an adequate 
idea of this bridge. From below, it seems suspended 
in the air; and when upon the bridge, the river beneath 
appears no longer a mighty torrent, b'ut resembles a 
'nppling brook. One of the streets of Ronda is built 
almost close to the edge of the precipice; and, out of 
the solid rock, are hewn stairs which lead to nooks in the 
lower precipices; on these, though there is very little 
soil, gardens have been formed, where fig and orange 
trees grow in considerable luxuriance, and greatly con- 
tribute to the beauty of the scenery* 

Betwixt Ronda and Gibraltar the travellers observed 
several towns, in extremely romantic situations; and 
they, shortly afterwards, terminated their excursion at 
the place from which it had commenced. 



PORTUGAL- 

Pur <g the time of the Romans the provinces of Por- 
tugal, south of the Douro, coUstituted part of the dis- 
trict which they named LMsUania; and the northern 
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proTidces were part of TerraconensU. This country it 
indebted, for its present name, to the port of CalUy 
formerly the chief port in the kingdom, and the site of 
which is now occupied by the town of Oporto. 

The surface of the country is, in general, uneven; 
and some parts of it are mountainous ; but there are 
many extensive plains, in which an abundance of core 
and various kinds of fruit are produced. The moun^ 
tains contain silver, tin, lead, and iron ores; and in the 
vicinity of Castel Branco, there are mines of quicksilver. 
The climate of Portugal is in general milder and more 
salutary than that of Spain. In the northern parts^ 
however, the winter's cold is piercing; and in the 
southern parts the heat of summer would be very op- 
pressive^ were it not moderated by breezes from the 
sea. Snow is extremely rare; heavy rains usually £ill 
in the months of March and April ; but, from Midsuni- 
mer till the middle of September, rain is uncommon; 
the vegetation is then so parched up that a green blade 
of erass is scarcely to be seen. 

The most important rivers are the Douro, the Tagii8> 
and the Minho; these, and nearly ail the other streams 
of Portugal, run in a direction from ea^t to west The 
Minho, its northern boundary, divides this country from 
the Spanish province of Galicia. Portugal is about 
three hundred and sixty miles long, and one hundred 
and twenty in width. It is divided into six promnces, 
and contains about three millions of inhabitants. 

In their national character the Portuguese do not 
much differ from the Spaniards; but the common 
people are more industrious. They are honest, civil, 
polite, and talkative ; but they are the miserable vassals 
of the nobles and landholders. The nobles are distknt, 
shy, supercilious, and ignorant. 

In their habits and customs the Portuguese formerly 
imitated the Spaniards, but they now chiefly imitate the 
English and French. The common people wear a co- 
loured vest, a mantle with hanging sleeves, and a three 
cornered hat. Young ladies wear ,a similar mantle, 
beneath which a fashionable dress is often concealed* 
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Women of the lower classes have a handkerchief wound 
round their head, in such manner that a corner hangs 
down behind. The whole sex are lively and loquacious^ 
fond of dancing and merriment. The food of the Por- 
tuguese isy in general, similar to that of the Spaniards; 
and, in their diet, they are very abstemious. 

The Portuguese language is grave and solemn; but 
literature, arts and sciences, are» in this country^ almost 
wholly neglected ; and most of fhe works that are pub- 
lished are books of moral and religious instruction, and 
poems. The established religian is Popery, in all the 
excess of bigotry and superstition; and the form of 

fovernment is monarchial. The crown of Portugal is 
ererditary; and the eldest son of the king is styled 
prince of Brazil. This monarchy appears to have had 
its origin during the twelfth century, in the year Ib&Ot, 
however, there was a failure of the royal line ; on whicb 
Philip the Second, king of Spain, seized the throne and 
united it with that of Spain. About sixty years aftei>» 
ward, a revolution took place, in which the country re- 
covered its independence, and the crown was conferred 
on John duke of Braganza, whose descendants still possess 
it. During the late war, the French army, in 1807> iur 
vaded Portugal, and the whole of the royal family em- 
barked for the Portuguese possessions in Brazil, where 
they still reside. The French were expelled ; and Por- 
tugal is, at this time, under the government of a regency 
appointed by the king. 

Usbon, or Olisbona, the capital of this country, 
stands on the northern bank of the Tagus, about fifteen 
miles from its mouth ; and in a place where that rifer is 
upwards of two leagues in width. The ground on which 
the city has bieen built is hilly ; and, in many parts, so 
steep, that 'it is laborious to walk along the streets. 
These, in general, are narrow and dirty. In all parts of 
them filth is suffered to lie in heaps until the rain 
washes it away. The streets are ill lighted ; and hia>- 
dreds of dogs, that have no masters, and, prey on the 
pubhc, wander about like hungry wolves. Lisbon for- 
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merlj htd fifty colleges and convents, several magnifi- 
cent churches, two palaces, a castle, and some handaom^ 
aqnares; it was\ surrounded by -a wall, in which were 
teventy-seven towers, and near forty gates ; but most of 
these were destroyed by a tremendous earthquake, 
which happened on the 1st of November, 1755, and the 
eIRcts of which were felt to a great distance. The 
most violent shock of this earthquake took place about 
half past nine in the morning. It did not last more 
than the tenth part of a minute, but it threw down every 
church and convent, the king's palace, and at least one 
fourth of the dwelling houses; and occasioned the loss 
of thirty thousand lives. At present the city is open 
on all sides, having neither walls nor gates ; nor any for- 
tification except a small castle in the middle of the town, 
«nd several batteries or small forts on the river. Since 
the earthquake three principal streets have been con^ 
atructed, with buildings of considerable elevation and 
good appearance. The cathedral is a Gothic edifice 
richly ornamented ; and the patriarchal church is noted 
for the royal sepulchres which it contains. The present 
palace fronts the Tagus, and is a large and magnificent 
structure. On the bank of the river is a handsome 
square, which was fornlerly the terrace or parade of the 
palace ; the east side of it is formed by an extensive 
building with an arcade, and a pavilion which is used as 
an exchange; opposite, to this 'is a similar building, but 
without a pavilhon ; and, in the centre of the square, is 
an equestrian statue of Don Joseph. There are two or 
three smaller squares, one of which is used^ for bull 
fights. On the summit of the highest eminence are the 
remains of an ancient fortress or citadel, in which a 
workhouse is established. On the nortli side of the 
town is a famous aqueduct, constructed of white marble. 
This was completed in the year 1738, and serves to 
convey water into the city, from springs, at the distance 
of three leagues. In one place it passes over a deep 
valley, and rests on several bold arches, the loAiest of 
which are near two hundred and forty feet in height. 
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The environs of Lisbon, particularly on the north and 
east stdesy are covered with extensive gardens, and with 
plantations of orange and olive trees. Towards the 
west, the country presents naked and rocky hills; but, 
among these, many spots are luxuriantly fertile^ In- 
cluding Belem^ a market town about a lea|;ue west of 
the capital, the entire population of Lisbon is estimated 
at about three hundred thousand inhabitants. The har- 
bour adjacent to this city, is spacious and deep, but the 
entrance to it is difficult. Lisbon is the grand mart of 
all commodities brought from Brazil ; and many foreign 
merchants reside here. 

Beyond the southern hank of the Tagus, and about 
twenty miles distant from it, is the town of SL Ube$^ 
situated in a small bay at the mouth of the river Sado. 
This is a place of considerable trade, particularly in 
wine; oranges, and salt; but its trade is chiefly carried 
on through the medium of merchantile houses in Lisbon. 
St. Ubes. contains four parishes, fourteen convents or 
religious houses, and about seventeen thousand inliabi-> 
tants. 

hi a direction nearly east from St. Ubes, and about 
eighty miles distant, is Evara, This is an ancient and 
fortihed city, which stands on an eminence, in a fertile 
plain surrounded by hills. Its walls are said to have been 
erected by the Romans, who also constructed here an 
aqueduct for. the purpose of supplying the place with 
water. Many remains of Roman antiquity still exist rn 
different parts of the town. The most remarkable of 
these are seven pillars^ of the Corinthian order, which 
once constituted part of a temple of Diana. This edi-^ 
fice, originally a Pagan place of worship, was aflter- 
wards converted into a Moorish mosque; its site is 
now occupied by the butchers' shambles. Evora has 
narrow and crooked streets, five parish churches, twenty- 
three religious houses, and a cathedral ; but it has neither 
manufactories nor trade. The hills on the north sidc^ 
of the town are adorned with gardens, and their aum^ 
inits jire crowned with groves of evergreen oaks, 
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Eba$ is a fortified city oa the borders of Portugal, 
aad nearly opposite to Badajos. Its streets are narrow, 
irregi^r, and dirty, and most of the houses are very 
indifferently built. This place is comaianded by Fort 
Lippe, a strong fortification, recently built, on the top 
of an adjacent hill. There is, in this place, a cistern so 
large that it 'will hold water enough to supply all the 
inmbitants for six months. The water is conveyed 
iBto it by a Moorish aqueduct, three miks in length, 
which, m some places, is supported by three tows of 
arches one above another. Along the course of the 
aqueduct is a grove of olive trees, among wMefa are 
walks and fountains. Immediately around the town the 
country is open and fertile, and produces a great -abun- 
dance of wine and oil; but, at a distance^it is bleak and 
barren. > 

The traveller, in proceeding from Elvas northward, 
crosses the Tagus, and passes through Casttl BrancOy a 
small city, environed by a double wall, flanked with 
seven towers, and defended by a castle. He aftet wards 
crosses the Mountains of Santa Estrella, passes the 
strongly fortified town of Ouardu; smd, about fifty 
miles north of the Douro, reaches Braeanzay one of the 
most ancient towns in the kingdom. It is surrounded 
by walls and towers, and defended by a castle. The 
ancestors of the present royal femily of Pootugal, before 
they were advanced to tlte throne, were dukes of Bra- 
ganza. This city has some manufactories of silk and 
velvet. 

About one hundred miks . south-west of Braganza, 
and on the bank of the Douro, stands the important 
commercial city of Oport&, or Porto. Except Lis- 
bon this is the largest city and seaport in the country. 
Its principal trade is in wine, and chiefly in that kind 
of wine which we corruptly denominate Port. The 
harbour is commodious f6r trading vessels, button ac* 
count of the dilBculty of entrance, it is ill adapted for 
ships of w^r. In front of the town the river is very 
deep; and two masted vessels can unload at the quay. 
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Many Eoglish merdiaiits reside in Oporto ; for England 
has a greater portion of trade with this city> than 
all the other nations of Earope. Oporto is divided 
into seven parishes; and, with four suburbs, is said to 
contain about thirty thousand inhabitants. The quay 
extends along the bank of the river ; and a broad and 
well fmved street, with a causey on each side, leads, 
horn the strand, to another street, equally handsome* 
All the buildings in these are neat and regular; and 
this town is considered to be the cleanest in Portugal. 
It standi on the steep declivity of a hill ; and, in conse- 
quence of its situation, both riding and walking are 
very laborious. Some ^ the streets along the declivity 
are crooked and natrow ; but, on the summit of the 
hill, there are many fine broad streets, formed by new 
and handsome houses. Oporto contains twelve religi-* 
ous houses and several hospitals. The church of the 
Clerigos is in the highest part of the city, and serves as 
a landmark to seamen. 

In winter the climate of this city is damp, foggy, and 
unwholesome; and, in summer, the heatwould often be 
intense, were it not moderated by breezes from the sea. 
The soil of the adjacent country is well cultivated, but 
is not productive. Some of the gardens, however, are 
beautiful, and many plants from the Cape of Good 
Hope and New Holland, grow here in the open air. The 
oranges and other fruit which are sold here in great 
abundance, are chiefly grown in the interior of the 
country^; and much of the wine is brought from the 
upper parts of the Douro. 

Caimbra, the capital of the province of Beira, is an 
ancient and somewhat populous city, built on a rocky 
declivity near the northern bank of the Mondego ; and 
in the midst of a country which abounds in vineyards, 
olives, and fruit trees. It is indebted to the Romans for 
its foundation ; and, during their occupation of Spain, 
it was the capital of a Roman colony. Coimbra has a 
bridge and an aqueduct, which are much admired. 
There is one broad street on the plain ; but, in generai. 
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the streets are narrow, crooked, and dirty; and some 
of them are very steep. This place hasmaif}^ convents, 
colleges, and cnurches; and the cathedral is much ad* 
mired for its architecture, and for the elegance of Its 
ornaments. In one of the convents, that of the Holy 
Cross, the monks are all noblemen, or the sons of noble- 
men. The university of Coimbra has bad so much cele- 
brity, that at one time the number of students amount- 
ed to nearly two thousand. The adjacent country is 
hilly, but fertile and well cultivated ; the hills are cover- 
ed with oak trees and pines ; and the well watered val- 
leys are ornamented with numerous villas and gar- 
dens, which produce an abundaaoc of fruit. 
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